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Meet  The  IT  Leader 

For  32  years,  Computerworld  has  been 
the  Newspaper  for  IT  Leaders.  It  remains 
uniquely  positioned  to  reach  the  20 
percent  of  the  market  that  makes  80 
percent  of  all  technology  decisions. 

IT  Leaders: 

Are  passionate  about  the  potential  of 
technology; 

Deliver  real  business  gains; 

Have  the  budgets  and  the  authority  to 
spend  them; 

Interact  with  their  peers  to  make 
informed  buying  decisions; 

Make  Computerworld  a  must-read 
every  week. 


LAST  NOVEMBER,  Computerworld  broke  new  ground  by 
increasing  its  circulation  while  creating  the  toughest  qualification 
standards  in  the  industry. 

IF  ONLY  POLITICIANS  WERE  THIS  GOOD  AT  KEEPING  PROMISES 

We  achieved  our  promised  circulation  of  200,000  by  January — 
and  then  some.  Computerworld  now  reaches  more  than  205,000 
IT  Leaders,  including  36,000  qualified  non-paid  subscribers  with 
a  minimum  annual  IT  purchasing  authority  of  $100,000  each — 
four  times  better  than  our  competitors’  qualification  standards. 

OUR  NEXT  PROMISE?  TO  HIT  250,000 

By  June  1999,  Computerworld ’s  circulation  will  grow  to  250,000 
IT  Leaders — a  52%  increase  in  just  one  year.  And  qualification 
standards  for  qualified  non-paid  subscriptions  will  remain  the 
industry’s  highest  at  $100,000. 


Circulation  Jumps  52% 

Computerworld  average  circulation 


NOT  THE  MOST  SUBSCRIBERS,  JUST  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 

While  other  publications  degrade  the  buying  power  of  their  sub¬ 
scriber  profiles  with  “my  circulation  is  bigger  than  yours”  growth 
strategies,  Computerworld’ s  focus  on  reaching  only  IT  Leaders 
will  deliver  the  highest-quality  subscribers  in  the  market. 

Reach  the  IT  Leaders  with  Computerworld.  Call  your  sales 
representative  or  1-800-343-6474  today. 
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TEAMING  UP 

Two  very  different  companies  create  the  project 
management  system  of  their  dreams.  Page  50 


RIPPING  INTO  REDMOND 

Paul  Strassmann  tears  apart  Microsoft's  assertion  that  IT  is 
responsible  for  25%  of  the  nation’s  economic  growth.  Page  48 
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BANKS  SPARE  IT  AS 
LAYOFFS  PILE  UP 
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IT  managers  say  ERP  systems  can  help 
thsm  wipe  out  corporate  chaos.  Page  74 
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Y2K,  backlogged  projects  protect  tech  staff 


BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 
AND  JULIA  KING 

The  ax  is  falling  across  the 
banking  industry,  but  it’s  not 
cutting  through  the  ranks  of  IT 
professionals.  _ 

That’s  because 
there’s  simply  too 
much  work  to  do 
with  year  2000 
testing  at  full- 
throttle  and 
merger  mania 
driving  systems 
consolidation. 

Plus,  with  the 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


According  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Banker  Inc.,  more 
than  370  banks  were 
involved  in  mergers 
and  acquisitions  last 
year.  Job  loss  projec¬ 
tions  from  five  of  the 
top  10  banks  totaled 


that  have  been  delayed  by  the 
millennium  focus.  High  on  that 
list  are  customer  relationship 
management  systems,  data 
warehouses  and  other  systems 

_  that  enable  banks 

to  create  cus¬ 
tomized  accounts 
for  individual  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Since  January,  a 
number  of  mega¬ 
banks  have  an¬ 
nounced  steep  job 
cuts  as  they  brace 
for  slower  rev- 


,  „  f  -nnr.  more  than  200,000. 
bulk  of  year  2000  .  enue  growth,  at 


work  behind 
them,  banks  finally  are  moving 
ahead  with  money-making  in¬ 
formation  technology  projects 


tack  spiraling  ex¬ 
penses  and  mop  up  after  years 
of  merger  mania.  Just  last 
week,  First  Union  Corp.,  the 


NOW  FOR  THE  OTHER  Y2K  PROBLEM 


Leap  year  could  bite 
shortsighted,  sloppy  IT 


BY  MITCH  BETTS 
AND  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

Starting  this  time  next  year 
you’ll  find  out  whether  your 
computer  systems  can  handle 
the  other  year  2000  problem. 

Next  year  is  a  leap  year,  a 
calendar  phenomenon  that 
historically  has  driven  com¬ 
puter  systems  nuts  if  they  fail 
to  account  for  the  extra  day, 
Feb.  29.  The  last  leap  year,  1996, 


saw  numerous  snafus,  includ¬ 
ing  a  New  Zealand  aluminum 
smelter  that  literally  had  a 
meltdown  when  the  comput¬ 
ers  shut  off;  they  weren’t  pro¬ 
grammed  to  handle  a  366th 
day. 

Computer  glitches  crop  up 
every  leap  year  —  even  though 
the  problem  is  well-known  — 
because  date  arithmetic  errors 
are  repeated  in  new  programs, 
said  computer  scientist  Peter 
G.  Neumann,  author  of  Com¬ 
puter  Related  Risks. 

Leap  year,  page  97 


fourth-largest  bank  in  the 
country,  announced  it  would 
lay  off  10%  of  its  workforce, 
roughly  7,200  workers.  A 
month  earlier  BankAmerica 
Corp.,  the  nation’s  second- 
largest  bank,  announced  it 
would  lay  off  18,000  workers, 
or  10%  of  its  workforce.  Both 
Banking,  page  16 

GREETING  CARD 
RIVALS  TAP  TECH 
TO  STAY  ON  TOP 

As  upstarts  close  in,  IT 
speeds  product  delivery 

BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

One  started  in  1910,  the  other 
opened  in  1906.  Together,  they 
own  close  to  75%  of  the  $3.5 
billion  wholesale  market  for 
greeting  cards  in  the  U.S.  But 
competition  from  small  up¬ 
starts  has  pushed  Hallmark 
Cards  Inc.  and  American 
Greetings  Corp.  to  invest  in  in¬ 
formation  technology  to  bring 
sentiments-in-envelopes  to  re¬ 
tailers  more  quickly. 

Backed  by  a  $50  million 
marketing  campaign,  Hallmark 
today  unveils  a  line  of  99-cent 
cards  called  Warm  Wishes  that 
will  compete  against  “deep  dis- 
Greeting  card,  page  97 
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HALLMARK’S  James  Miller  says  IT 
helped  ship  a  new  card  line  in  a 
fraction  of  the  usual  20  months 
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PETER  BEN6TSS0N  of  Boss  Casinos  says 
running  a  Web  casino  is  like  running  a  bank 


POINT  CLICK, 

JACKPOT! 

INTERNET  CASINOS  face  some  special  chal¬ 
lenges  in  the  world  of  electronic  commerce, 
such  as  doling  out  $50,000  jackpots  and  han¬ 
dling  scores  of  simultaneous  mmmmmmmmrnm 

users  who  hammer  the  site  at  60  ONLINE 
clicks  per  minute.  Not  to  mention  the  GAMBLING 

fact  that  they  have  to  stay  offshore  to  35H3HEJ2H 
avoid  U.S.  prosecution.  So  travel  with  senior  editor 
Kim  S.  Nash  to  beautiful  Antigua  and  meet  the  peo¬ 
ple  behind  the  screens  of  online  roulette  and  virtual 
blackjack.  Turns  out  they’re  MBAs,  not  beach  bums 
sipping  umbrella  drinks. 

Report  begins  on  page  24 


Centralized  Security  Management 
Integrated  Encryption 
Centralized  User  Administration 

SECURITY  MANAGEMENT 

Virus  Protection 

Firewall  With  Authentication 
Single  Sign-On™ 


Web  Management™ 

Backup/Disaster  Recovery  Database  Management 

Monitoring  SERVER  MANAGEMENT 

\ 

Application  Management 


Multi-Processor  Support  Stealth  Viewing 
Session  Recording  File-Transfer  With  Crash  Recovery 

REMOTE  CONTROL  Integrated  NT  Security 

Remote  Access  Remote  Reboot 


Software  Metering/Auditing 
Software  Maintenance 

ASSET  MANAGEMENT 

Y2K  Compliance  Check 

Hardware  Inventory 
Configuration  Management 
Financial  Tracking 


Hands-Free  OS  Installation 
Broadcasting  Push/Pull 

Event  Monitoring  And  Automation 

SOFTWARE  DISTRIBUTION 

Roaming  Users  Support 
Dynamic  Groups 

A/-Tiered  Distribution 

Secure  Data  Transport  System 


EnterpriseDiscovery™ 

Event  Management/Correlation 
Problem  Management 
Predictive  Management 

ENTERPRISE  MANAGEMENT 

Real  World  Interface™ 

Business  Process  Views™ 
Workload  Management 


Windows  98,  95,  3.1 ,  CE 

LANs,  WANs,  And  Internet 


EXTENSIVE  PLATFORM 
COVERAGE 


TCP/IP,  IPX,  DECnet,  SNA 
NetWare 


OS/390 


(7q MPUTER® 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


Yes,  all  of  these  features  and  functions  can  be  found  in  one 
solution:  And  you  can  find  out  more  by  making  one  phone 
call.  Call  today  and  find  out  how  the  industry  standard  for 
network  and  systems  management  can  help  you  get  all  of 
your  desktops  under  control. 


For  more  information,  call  1-888-864-2368, 
or  visit  www.cai.com/ads/desktopmgmt 
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YEAR  2000 


Canadian  Imperial  Bank's  John  Burns  (pictured)  is 
figuring  out  if  -  or  how  many  -  panicked  customers 
plan  to  raid  their  accounts  before  year  2000  (Page 
40).  And.  how  you  can  prevent  your  fixed  year 
2000  code  from  being  reinfected  (Page  40) 


SET  SMART! 


QuickStudy  explains  how  those 
brilliant  little  smart  phones  work. 
Page  73 

We  also  look  at  “smart  materials” 
-  sensor/transceiver/processors  in 
a  package  the  size  of  this  o. 

Page  70 
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4  INTEL  ROLLS  OUT  newer, 

faster  chips,  aiming  to  raise 
corporate  PC  performance. 

6  MICROSOFT  MAY  TRY 

to  negotiate  its  way  out  of 
antitrust  trial. 

8  SUBARU  SHIFTS  to  auto 

mated  inventory  system  so  it 
won’t  have  to  shut  down  to 
count  parts. 

10  IT  WORKERS  REDUCE 

their  work  hours,  but  often 
without  derailing  careers. 

12  INTEL  REVERSES  Pentium 

privacy  plan;  Germans  claim  it 
wouldn’t  work,  anyway. 

14  ONLINE  BROKERS  MULL 

how  much  to  spend  to  make 
sure  their  uptime  is  full  time. 

16  LEVI’S  SHRINKS,  but  con 

tinues  to  focus  on  custom¬ 
manufacturing  technology. 

24  ONLINE  CASINOS  struggle 

with  U.S.  laws  and  technology 
to  control  the  flow  of  cash. 

33  TECHNOLOGY  INCREASES 

privacy,  it  doesn’t  threaten  it, 
David  Moschella  contends. 

34  PUBLISHING  Windows  source 

code  would  solve  the  Microsoft 
problem,  Atul  Sudhalkar  argues. 
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YEAR  2000 

40  BANKS  PREPARE  for  pan 

icked  customers;  other  busi¬ 
nesses  try  to  calm  them. 

YEAR  2000 

41  ERRORS  LURK  even  in  code 

that’s  been  cleaned;  cautious 
users  test  compulsively. 

YEAR  2000 

42  AUTO  GROUP  LAUNCHES 

classes  to  teach  industry- 
specific  contingency  planning. 

43  IMPROVEMENTS  COME 

rapidly  for  those  who  manage 
to  install  supply-chain  apps. 

E-COMMERCE 

44  PORTALS  POSE  questions 

for  other  electronic-commerce 
sites;  here  are  the  FAQs. 

46  WEB  SITES  OFFER  training 

to  keep  up  on  the  hot  IT  skills. 

48  MICROSOFT’S  CLAIM  that 

the  IT  industry  is  responsible 
for  one  quarter  of  America’s 
economic  growth  is  bunk,  Paul 
Strassmann  charges. 

50  USERS  COLLABORATE  on 

app  development  to  underpin 
very  different  businesses. 

55  TEMP  WORKERS  crop  up 

more  often  at  companies  trying 
to  cut  back  on  contractors. 

56  PARADISE  is  a  great  place  to 

live,  but  IT  people  still  can  put 
in  12 -hour  days. 

ADVICE 

58  ARBITRATION  beats  litiga¬ 
tion  in  technology  contract 
disputes,  Joe  Auer  writes. 


TECHNOLOGY  4 

SOFTWARE 

62  LINUX  WON’T  be  a  major 

player  at  the  low  or  high  end 
until  more  apps  are  written  for 
it,  users  say. 

62  RED  HAT  CEO  Robert  Young 

talks  about  the  value  of  Linux’s 
open-source  model. 

65  SUPPORT  TOOLS  USE  a 

knowledge  base  to  let  end  users 
answer  their  own  questions. 

HARDWARE 

66  IBM  COMMITS  to  Fibre 

Channel  with  new  RAID  array, 
SCSI-to-Fibre  bridge. 

NETWORKS 

67  START  PUNNING  now  for 

your  Win  2000  upgrade:  It  may 
take  two  years,  analysts  say. 

67  NETWORK  AUDITING  suite 

finds  a  new  job  as  a  year  2000- 
compliance  tool. 

68  HALLMARK  DISREGARDS 

vendor  warnings,  pulls  VPN 
project  in-house. 

71  SINKING  SCANNER  prices 

hold  appeal  for  busy  execs. 

72  FRANK  HAYES  lists  ways  in 

which  the  IT/user  relationship 
is,  shall  we  say,  suboptimal. 

74  ERP’S  APPEAL  may  come 

not  from  straight  cash  benefits 
but  from  its  ability  to  untangle 
business  practices. 

80  KEN  OLSEN  flashes  back  to 

1957,  when  DEC  was  born. 

81  NT  SKILLS  are  in  high  de¬ 
mand,  command  hefty  salaries. 


I  ASKED  MY 
GRANDKIDS, 
‘DID  YOU 
EVER  LOOK 
UP  AT  THE 
CLOUDS  AND 
SEE  THEM 
FORM  TRAINS 
AND  SHIPS?’ 
THEY 

LOOKED  AT 
ME  LIKE  I 
WAS  CRAZY. 

RUTH  MICHALECKI. 

CHAIRWOMAN  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNICATIONS  ASSOCIATION. 
CHARGING  THAT  TECHNOLOGY  PLAYS 
TOO  BIG  A  PART  IN  MANY  PEOPLE’S 
LIVES.  SEE  PAGE  20 
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IBM  Ends  Chip  Pact 
With  Hitachi 

IBM  and  Hitachi  Data  Systems  have 
quietly  discontinued  an  agreement 
dating  back  to  1994  under  which 
IBM  sold  CMOS  chips  for  Hitachi's 
midrange  Pilot  mainframes. 

Starting  next  January,  Hitachi 
will  develop  its  own  CMOS  main¬ 
frame  chips.  The  move  won’t  affect 
software  compatibility  or  short-term 
hardware  upgrades,  Hitachi  said. 

IBM  said  extra  costs  associated 
with  the  pact  played  a  role  in  ending 
the  relationship. 


Compaq:  Fewer 
DEC  Layoffs  Ahead 

Compaq  Computer  Corp.  won’t  have 
to  lay  off  as  many  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  employees  as  originally 
planned  because  more  than 
expected  -  2,300  -  already  have 
left  to  find  other  jobs. 

Compaq’s  annual  report  to  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion  says  there  will  need  to  be  only 
12,400  “involuntary  separations” 
by  the  end  of  July. 


Sales  of  AMD-Based 
PCs  Surpass  Intel 

For  the  first  time,  desktop  PCs  run¬ 
ning  on  processors  by  Advanced 
Micro  Devices  Inc.  in  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.,  outsold  desktops  with 
processors  by  Intel  Corp. 

Nearly  44%  of  all  PCs  sold  in  the 
U.S.  in  January  were  equipped  with 
AMD-K6  processors,  while  PCs 
with  Intel  processors  accounted  for 
about  40%,  according  to  the  Janu¬ 
ary  “Retail  Hardware  Report”  by  PC 
Data  in  Reston,  Va. 


Reader’s  Digest  Bets 
StOQM  on  Web 

Reader’s  Digest  Association  Inc.  will 
pump  S100  million  into  its  online 
presence  as  part  of  a  company 
growth  strategy,  chairman  and  CEO 
Thomas  0.  Ryder  announced. 

Ryder  said  the  Pleasantville,  N.Y., 
company  will  use  that  investment  to 
iauncb  new  Web  sites  with  the 
Reader’s  Digest  brand  and  enhance 
its  20  current  Web  sites. 
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BALLMER  TARGETS 
USER  SATISFACTION 


Microsoft  president  creates  new  unit 

to  reverse  bad  rep  for  service ,  quality 


BY  SHARON  GAUOIN 
AND  KIM  S.  NASH 

Amid  reports  of 
Steve  Ballmer’s 
crackdown  at  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp. 
comes  word  that 
the  company’s  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  president  is  wielding 
the  customer  service  call  like  a 
hammer. 

Ballmer,  trying  to  push  his 
edict  for  better  corporate  cus¬ 
tomer  service  down  the  ranks, 
quietly  created  a  Customer 
Satisfaction  organization  in 
January  or  late  December.  The 
new  unit  reportedly  is  charged 
with  handling  customer  ser¬ 
vice  problems  and  will  have 
the  ability  to  call  upon  any  Mi¬ 
crosoft  division  to  solve  them. 

The  group  is  headed  by  Jean- 
Philippe  Courtois,  the  former 
general  manager  of  Microsoft 
France.  Courtois  was  plucked 
from  that  job  last  summer  to 
become  vice  president  of  cus¬ 
tomer  marketing. 

Courtois’  group  “owns  [cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction]  and  can 
drive  it  through  the  other  orga¬ 
nizations,”  said  Rob  Enderle, 
an  analyst  at  Giga  Information 
Group  Inc.  in  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.  He  added  that  Ballmer 
briefed  him  on  the  new  group 
two  weeks  ago.  “First,  he  woke 
everyone  up  and  told  them 
what  they  had  to  do,  and  now 
he’s  putting  an  enforcement 
arm  on  it,”  he  said. 

Personal  Mission 

Enderle  said  the  new  group 
sprouted  out  of  Ballmer’s  tire¬ 
less  —  and  reportedly  heavy- 
handed  —  efforts  to  change 
Microsoft’s  long-held  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  company  that  cares 
much  more  about  shipping  out 
boxes  of  software  than  taking 
care  of  its  customers.  “It’s  a 
very  personal  mission  for 
Ballmer  to  get  quality  where  it 
belongs,”  Enderle  said. 

Microsoft’s  call  center  has 
been  a  point  of  contention  for 
many  customers.  “As  for  call¬ 
ing  their  help  line  ...  I  can  sit 
on  hold  and  pay  to  listen  to 


their  ‘hold  music’  by  the 
minute,  or  I  can  just  turn  on  my 
radio  and  get  about  as  much 
[done],”  said  Kalman  Shor,  di¬ 
rector  of  information  systems 
at  Michael  Anthony  Jewelers 
Inc.,  a  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y., 
manufacturer  that  has  annual 
sales  of  about  $100  million. 

Microsoft’s  new  group 
comes  after  its  top  brass  com¬ 
mitted  themselves  to  improv¬ 
ing  customer  service.  That 
meant  dealing  with  under¬ 
staffed  call  centers  that  leave 
users  on  hold  while  the  meter 
rings  up  a  bill,  support  person¬ 
nel  who  know  less  than  the  en¬ 
gineers  calling  in  for  help  and 


service  packs  that  unleash 
more  bugs  than  they  fix.  Last 
summer,  Ballmer  and  his  staff 
cited  all  of  those  as  problems 
they  would  solve. 

In  response,  Microsoft  upped 
staffing  in  its  call  center  prior 
to  the  release  of  SQL  7.0  and 
has  said  it  will  boost  staffing 
again  before  the  release  of 
Windows  2000,  expected  later 
this  year. 

As  for  its  buggy  service 
packs,  Windows  NT  4.0  Ser¬ 
vice  Pack  4.0  received  its  share 
of  complaints,  and  patches  for 
it  have  been  issued. 

Microsoft  also  promised  to 
pump  $200  million  into  its  ser¬ 
vice  and  support  efforts,  creat¬ 
ed  a  new  business  division  by 
merging  the  enterprise  and 
service  units  and  added  per¬ 
sonnel  to  take  calls  and  answer 


questions.  A  beefed-up  Tech- 
Net  program  launched  a  series 
of  tutorials  around  the  world, 
an  educational  Web  site  and  an 
expanded  version  of  its  tutorial 
CD-ROM  series. 

And  they’re  making  some 
headway.  Corporate  users 
interviewed  won’t  give  Micro¬ 
soft  a  five-star  rating  for  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  but  most  said 
they’re  being  treated  better. 

“There  is  a  difference.  We’ve 
actually  talked  to  a  human 
being  at  the  call  center,”  said 
Pat  Ryan,  a  software  engineer 
at  Hobart  Corp.,  a  Troy,  Ohio- 
based  manufacturer. 

Bill  Seltzer,  CIO  at  Office 
Depot  Inc.  in  Delray  Beach, 
Fla.,  said  he  decided  to  stick 
with  Microsoft  products  be¬ 
cause  of  the  attention  he  gets 
from  his  local  Microsoft  tech¬ 
nical  team. 

“I’m  very  pleased  with  their 
support.  They  have  helped  us 
so  much  with  the  Web  site,”  he 
said.  Seltzer  added  that  the  site 
is  expected  to  be  profitable 
this  year.  I 


Intel  Promises  Faster,  Cheaper,  Simpler  PCs 


New  architectures  expected  to  push 

business  users  to  adopt  low-cost  models 


BY  GALEN  GRUMAN 
AND  STEWART  DECK 

PALM  SPRINGS.  CALIF. 

The  pieces  came  together  last 
week  on  the  shape  of  the  new 
PC:  faster  speeds,  of  course, 
and  consolidated  interfaces 
and  bus  standards.  The  goal? 
Widespread  adoption  of  inex¬ 
pensive  PCs  by  companies. 

At  the  Intel  Corp.  developer 
forum  here,  the  company  de¬ 
monstrated  a  prototype  Pen¬ 
tium  III  processor  running  at 
1,002  MHz  —  just  shy  of  1  GHz 
—  and  a  Pentium  Ill-based  lap¬ 
top  running  at  600  MHz.  Also 
on  view  were  new  mother¬ 
board  designs  that,  by  dump¬ 
ing  old  technologies  like  the 
ISA  bus,  should  reduce  the  size, 
cost  and  complexity  of  PCs. 

In  the  consumer  market,  PCs 
that  cost  $1,000  or  less  have 
already  become  the  norm.  But 
businesses  have  resisted  such 
cheap  PCs  [CW,  Feb.  8].  Intel 
hopes  its  latest  blueprint  will 
change  that  in  the  next  two 
years,  said  Paul  Otellini,  Intel’s 
executive  vice  president  for 
architecture  business.  Better 


technology  delivered  at  lower 
prices  than  today’s  midlevel 
business  systems  will  end  re¬ 
sistance  to  cheap  PCs,  he  said. 

The  new  capabilities  shouldn’t 
overwhelm  users  or  informa¬ 
tion  technology  departments, 
said  Rob  Enderle,  an  analyst  at 
Giga  Information  Group  Inc.  in 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.  “Most  of  the 
features  that  have  been  added 
address  requests  and  feedback 
Intel  has  received  from  large 
accounts  and  [PC  makers]. 
From  the  user  perspective,  most 
of  it  will  be  invisible,”  he  said. 

Intel  officials  stressed  that  in 
the  future,  they  will  change  the 
basic  technology  less  often. 
For  example,  the  Pentium  III, 
formally  announced  last  week, 
will  use  the  same  memory  and 
chip  set  as  the  Pentium  II,  let¬ 
ting  companies  add  Pentium 
III  systems  without  adding 
new  architectures  to  support. 

Users  have  complained  about 
the  administrative  fallout  from 
having  an  ever-faster  cycle  of 
systems  refreshes.  And  the 
many  types  of  peripheral  and 
expansion  buses  would  be  con¬ 


solidated  to  just  Universal  Ser¬ 
ial  Bus  (USB),  IEEE  1394  (pop¬ 
ularly  known  as  FireWire), 
ATA/IDE,  Next  Generation  I/O 
(NGIO,  a  replacement  for  Pe¬ 
ripheral  Component  Intercon¬ 
nect)  and  Advanced  Graphics 
Port  (AGP).  But  new  chip  sets 
and  motherboard  components 
are  due  for  late  2000  through 
2003  to  support  the  following 
faster  components: 

■  A  133-MHz  memory  bus  (up 
from  100  MHz)  and  a  new  kind 
of  memory  called  DirectR- 
DRAM  that  runs  at  that  speed. 

■  The  twice-as-fast  AGP  4X 
graphics  bus. 

■  The  twice-as-fast  ATA/66 
drive  bus. 

■  A  10-  to  20-times-as-fast  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  USB  peripheral  bus. 

With  these  technologies, 
systems  will  better  handle  ap¬ 
plications  such  as  three- 
dimensional  graphics,  multi- 
media  and  videoconferencing, 
said  Sherry  Garber  at  Semico 
Research  Co.  in  Phoenix.  I 


MOREONLINE 


For  links  to  stories  on  related  subjects  such 
as  Merced/IA-64,  WTX.  N6I0.  PCI-X.  USB 
2.0.  AGP  4X.  AGP  Pro.  DirectRDRAM. 
ATA/66. 500-MHz  and  faster  Pentiums, 
SIMD  and  400-MHz  and  faster  mobile  Pen¬ 
tiums  and  Celerons,  visit  our  Web  site. 
www.com  put  erworid.com/more 


Need  to  Back  Up  UNIX  and  Windows  NT? 

Backup  Express: 

One  Solution  Across  Platforms 

Flexible ,  Distributed  Backup/Restore  with  Intuitive , 
Easy-to-Use  Graphical  Interface 


Many  sites  are  faced  with  the 
dilemma  of  backing  up  lots  of 
data  on  both  of  today’s  most  popular 
network  platforms,  UNIX  and  Windows 
NT®.  And  that  data  is  likely  to  be  growing 
at  the  astonishing  rate  of  40%  a  year!  How  can 
you  back  up  and  restore  all  your  UNIX  and  NT 
data  fast  with  one  easy-to-use  graphical  user 
interface? 

Backup  servers  on  UNIX  or  Windows  NT 

Built  especially  for  today’s  multi-platform  net¬ 
work  environments,  Backup  Express  lets  you 
choose  your  strategy.  You  can  concentrate  your 
backup  tape  devices  at  one  server,  or  you  can 
distribute  them  throughout  your  network,  con¬ 
necting  them  to  any  UNIX,  NT,  or  NetWare 
machine  you  choose.  Yet  administration  is 
always  centralized,  and  you  can  control  all 
your  backup  and  restore  processing  from  any 
machine  on  your  network  with  TCP/IP. 

Distributing  devices 
provides  speed  and  flexibility 

Because  Backup  Express  allows  you  to  connect 
storage  devices  to  any  machine  on  your  net¬ 
work,  you  can  minimize  network  traffic  and 
break  I/O  bottlenecks.  A  distributed  strategy 
also  lets  you  increase  concurrency  and  multi¬ 
tasking,  so  that  overall  processing  time  is 
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With  the  simple,  intuitive  Backup  Express  graphical  user  interface,  you  just 
drag-and-drop  and  point-and-click  to  schedule  backups,  run  restores,  add 
devices,  or  check  job  status. 

reduced  dramatically.  In  addition,  distributing  devices  allows 
you  to  schedule  backups  with  great  flexibility.  You  can  set  up 
“lights  out”  backup  easily,  and  restore  data  during  the  business 
day  without  fear  of  degrading  network  performance. 

Need  database  backup? 

Use  Backup  Express  to  do  online  backups  of  SAP,  Oracle, 

MS  Exchange,  Informix  and  Sybase.  Fast  offline  database 
backup  is  also  available. 


Backup  Express  is  a  single  solution  across  platforms  —  fast,  flexible,  easy-to-use.  You  can  arrange  for  a 
FBEE  trial  of  a  full-production  version  of  Backup  Express.  Just  visit  our  web  site  at 

www.syncsort.com/39cwb 

or  call  us  at 

_ (201)  930-8200,  Dept.  39CWB _ 

You  can  also  request  a  free  reprint  of  the  article  "Optimizing  Your  Network  Backup  Performance." 


svncsort 


Visit  us  at  Oracle  ECO  ’99,  March  8-9,  Marriott  Copley  Place,  Boston,  MA,  Booth  24/25. 
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Microsoft  Blunders  May  Encourage  Settlement  With  DOJ 

Defense  racks  up  more  embarrassment  on  eve  of  trial  recess 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 

Users  who  believe  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  antitrust  case 
won’t  affect  their  business  for 
years  to  come  may  have  to 
think  again. 

Microsoft’s  courtroom  mis¬ 
takes  and  blunders 
make  it  more  likely 
that  the  case  will 
end  with  a  negoti¬ 
ated  settlement,  le¬ 
gal  experts  said. 

The  Redmond, 
Wash.-based  soft¬ 
ware  maker  has 
consistently  denied 
it  will  seek  a  settle¬ 
ment  that  forces  it 
to  compromise  on 
the  integration  of 
its  Web  browser  in¬ 
to  its  Windows  op¬ 
erating  system. 

Reasons  to  Deal 

But  observers 
said  there  are  many  reasons 
why  the  company  may  none¬ 
theless  consider  an  out-of- 
court  deal. 

Among  them  would  be  a  de¬ 
sire  to  put  an  end  to  the  string 
of  embarrassing  video  gaffes 
and  contradictory  testimony 


from  key  witnesses  —  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  continued  last  week. 

“If  I  were  Microsoft,  I  would 
think  hard  about  [a  deal]  now,” 
said  Harvey  Saferstein,  an 
antitrust  lawyer  at  Fried, 
Frank,  Harris  &  Jacobson  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Last  week,  com¬ 
pany  executive 
Dan  Rosen  —  who 
attended  a  key 
meeting  with  rival 
Netscape  Commu¬ 
nications  Corp.  — 
offered  contradic¬ 
tory  testimony  and 
was  at  one  point 
accused  by  govern¬ 
ment  attorneys  of 
making  up  evi¬ 
dence.  In  the  end, 
Rosen  conceded 
that  he  had  to 
“stand  corrected.” 

Rosen’s  perfor¬ 
mance  was  so  bad 
that  even  Judge 
Thomas  Penfield  Jackson 
made  light  of  it.  When  Mi¬ 
crosoft  attorney  Michael  Laco- 
vara,  who  is  in  his  30s,  began 
his  effort  to  rehabilitate  his 
witness,  a  smiling  Jackson  said, 
“It’s  always  inspiring  to  watch 
young  people  embark  on  hero¬ 


ic  endeavors.”  The  courtroom 
broke  out  in  laughter. 

The  trial,  which  began  in 
October,  is  taking  a  six-week 
recess  to  allow  Jackson  and 
government  attorney  David 
Boies  to  handle  previously 
scheduled  cases. 

When  the  trial  resumes  in 
mid-April,  each  side  will  offer 
rebuttal  witnesses  and  an 
economist.  Microsoft  will  try 
to  use  the  new  witnesses  to  re¬ 
pair  its  case. 

Most  antitrust  cases  end  in 


BY  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 

MENLO  PARK.  CALIF. 

SER  CONCERNS 
are  at  the  crux  of 
government  an¬ 
titrust  and  merg¬ 
er  investigations 
even  if  users  often  don’t  testify 
or  speak  out,  experts  at  a  semi¬ 
nar  for  technology  vendors’ 
lawyers  said  last  week. 

“If  customers  complain 
about  a  [merger],  chances  are 
[it]  won’t  happen,”  said  John 
DeQ.  Briggs,  an  attorney  at 
Washington-based  Howrey  & 
Simon  and  a  former  chairman 
of  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion’s  antitrust  section. 

One  of  the  first  things  the 
Department  of  Justice  (DOJ) 
or  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  does  when  investigating  a 
merger  is  to  interview  large 
customers,  Briggs  said. 

If  a  merger  is  controversial 
enough,  companies  will  try  to 
lobby  customers. 

Sometimes,  customers  begin 
a  merger  review  of  their  own 
or  hire  attorneys  to  assert  their 
interests. 

For  example,  as  both  a  cus¬ 
tomer  and  competitor  of  MCI 
WorldCom  Inc.,  GTE  Corp. 
last  year  pressed  to  force  the 
merging  companies  to  divest 


settlements,  and  the  failure  of 
Microsoft  and  the  government 
to  reach  an  earlier  deal  doesn’t 
preclude  an  agreement  now, 
legal  experts  said. 

Earlier  Break-up 

For  instance,  AT&T  Corp. 
went  through  some  tough  liti¬ 
gation  before  entering  into  an 
agreement  that  led  to  its  1984 
divestiture,  said  John  Flynn,  a 
professor  at  the  University  of 
Utah  School  of  Law  and  former 
special  counsel  to  the  Senate 
Antitrust  Committee. 

Without  a  settlement,  it  may 
be  two  or  more  years  before 


their  control  of  the  Internet 
backbone,  Briggs  said. 

In  the  Microsoft  Corp.  an¬ 
titrust  case,  the  government  is 
relying  on  PC 
makers  to  rep¬ 
resent  infor¬ 
mation  tech¬ 
nology  cus¬ 
tomers  and 
retail  con¬ 
sumers,  said 
Marc  C. 

Schechter,  a 
Howrey  &  Si¬ 
mon  attorney, 
who  as  deputy 
director  of 
operations  at 
the  DOJ’s  an¬ 
titrust  divi¬ 
sion  negotiated  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  first  case  against  Mi¬ 
crosoft  in  1994. 

The  reasoning  behind  that 
thinking  is  that  PC  makers 
have  made  the  choice  on  con¬ 
sumers’  behalf  to  include  the 
Windows  operating  system  as 
part  of  the  purchase  price  and 
package. 

Taking  Care  of  Business 

But  often,  actual  users  don’t 
feel  enough  pain  from  a 
proposed  merger  or  antitrust 
activities  to  divert  attention 


the  case  is  resolved  on  appeal. 
If  a  settlement  is  reached,  the 
remedy  issue  will  come  to  the 
forefront.  What  are  the  possi¬ 
ble  remedies? 

Options  include  everything 
from  the  breakup  of  Microsoft 
to  prohibitions  on  certain 
practices  such  as  exclusive 
contracts  [CW,  Feb.  15]. 

Tom  McCafferty,  the  net¬ 
work  manager  at  the  Reynolds 
Metals  Co.  facility  in  Muscle 
Shoals,  Ala.,  is  among  the  users 
struggling  with  the  remedy 
issue. 

He  said  he  believes  the  goal 
of  the  government’s  antitrust 
case  should  be  clear.  “It  should 
create  an  atmosphere  that 
doesn’t  stifle  competition,”  he 
said.  I 


from  their  businesses. 

Many  users  have  told  Com- 
puterworld  that  they’re  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Microsoft  case  but 
aren’t  adamant  one  way  or  the 
other  about  its  outcome. 

Robert  V.  Goodman,  CIO  at 
the  $2  billion  auto-parts  retail¬ 
er  Pep  Boys  —  Manny,  Joe  & 
Jack,  in 

Philadelphia, 
said  the  local 
chapter  of  the 
Society  for 
Information 
Management 
does  a  little 
advocacy 
work  but 
hasn’t  estab¬ 
lished  a  major 
voice  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  out¬ 
come  of  the 
Microsoft  an¬ 
titrust  case. 

Pep  Boys  took  a  minor  hit 
several  years  ago  when  Com¬ 
puter  Associates  International 
Inc.  started  buying  other  ven¬ 
dors  and  raising  prices. 

But  in  general,  Goodman 
said,  the  technology  market¬ 
place  is  too  dynamic  for  any 
one  vendor  to  hold  too  much 
power. 

“Microsoft  is  going  to  have  a 
very  difficult  time  staying  on 
the  peak  of  the  mountain,”  he 
said.  Product  obsolescence  is 
more  of  a  problem  than  vendor 
consolidation,  he  said.  I 


MAKING  THE  GRADE  ON  Y2K? 


U.S.  REPS.  Constance  Morelia  (R-Md.),  left,  and  Stephen  Horn  (R- 
Calit.),  last  week  gave  the  federal  government  a  grade  of  “C+”  on  their 
latest  report  card  on  year  2000  readiness.  Although  it  improved  from  a 
“D”  in  November,  the  report  indicated  three  agencies  still  deserve  an 
“F”:  the  departments  of  State  and  Transportation  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  Defense  improved  from  a  “D-”  to  a  “C-” 
and  11  agencies  received  “A”  or  “A-”  grades 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


The  End 
Is  Near 

Schedule  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Mi¬ 
crosoft  antitrust  trial: 

■  Trial  in  recess  until 
April  12 

■  When  it  resumes,  both 
sides  will  call  rebuttal 
witnesses 

■  Closing  arguments  begin 
after  rebuttal 

■  Judge's  verdict  expected 
sometime  in  summer 


USER  ISSUES  FUEL 
FED  SUITS,  REVIEWS 

Although  users  don’t  often  speak  out,  some 
companies  will  lobby  customer  support 


ATTORNEY  JOHN  DEQ.  BRIGGS: 
“If  customers  complain  about  a 
[merger],  chances  are  [it]  won’t 
happen” 
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If  you  sometimes  feel  that  your  Internet  service  is  taking  you  for  a  rough  ride, 
it's  time  you  found  a  provider  with  the  capacity  you  need,  like  UUNET,1  an 
MCI  WorldCom  Company.  We  know  you  depend  on  the  Internet  to  communicate 

with  customers  and  business  partners  more  each  day.  That's  why  we  built  . 

the  world's  highest  capacity,  most  expansive  and  reliable  IP  network,  ^ 
so  you  can  depen  on  the  Internet  to  do  business.  Businesses  in  over  70  /V:"k 

countries  and  six  continents  depend  on  us.  You  should  too,  because  we're  the  An  mc>  wondcom  company 

provider  you’ll  never  outgrow.  So  call  1  800  258  9688  or  visit  us  at  www.info.uu.net. 

UUNET.  We'll  guarantee  you  thoroughbred  service  from  a  real  workhorse. 

■■  a'r.7'  W  ^-  ^r-  'W  ’  ■■  Z: 
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Local  Telcos  Can’t 
Charge  for  Net  Access 


The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  ruled  that  dial-up 
Internet  traffic  appears  to  be  inter¬ 
state,  thus  preserving  the  rule  that 
exempts  the  Internet  and  other 
information  services  from  interstate 
access  charges. 

The  ruling  means  that  local 
phone  companies  can’t  assess 
access  charges  on  Internet  service 
providers. 


H-1B  Visas  Going  Fast 

The  U.S.  Immigration  and  Natural¬ 
ization  Service  said  that  more  than 
70,000  of  the  115,000  H-1B  visas 
available  for  fiscal  1999  have  been 
taken. 

Another  115,000  H-1B  visas  - 
which  let  highly  skilled  foreign  pro¬ 
fessionals  work  in  the  U.S.  for  six 
years  -  will  become  available  in 
October,  when  the  next  fiscal  year 
begins. 


IT  Issues  Lead  to 
Bank  CEO’s  Exit 

Bank  of  Montreal  CEO  Matthew  W. 
Barrett  resigned,  two  months  after 
Canada’s  finance  ministry  rejected 
the  Toronto-based  bank’s  plans  to 
merge  with  Montreal-based  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada. 

Analysts  said  the  merger  was 
thwarted  in  part  over  concerns  that 
the  banks  wouldn’t  be  able  to  con¬ 
solidate  systems  or  meet  their  year 
2000  project  deadlines.  Barrett, 

54,  will  remain  chairman  until 
November. 

Proposal  Eyes  Richer 
Web  Data  Exchange 

The  organization  that  oversees  Web 
technical  standards  has  issued  a 
recommendation  on  how  to  handle 
meta  data  -  which  describes  ele¬ 
ments  such  as  content  categories 
and  formatting  -  on  the  Web. 

The  World  Wide  Web  Consor¬ 
tium’s  Resource  Description  Frame¬ 
work  lets  applications  automatically 
exchange  more  data  across  the 
Web. 

Details  are  available  at  www. 
w3.org/rdf. 
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NETWORK  DRIVES 
SUBARU  PARTS  PLAN 

IT  overhaul  of  U.S.  parts  warehouses 
forces  frame-relay  bandwidth  expansion 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

magine  an  automaker 
completely  closing  its 
50,000-  to  160,000-sq.-ft. 
parts  warehouses  for 
two  days  so  workers 
could  perform  a  wall-by-wall 
manual  inventory  of 
all  items  in  stock. 

That  was  Subaru’s 
annual  practice  at  its 
five  U.S.  facilities  — 
but  not  anymore. 

Last  week,  the  com¬ 
pany  said  that  as 
part  of  a  multimil- 
lion-dollar  informa¬ 
tion  technology  pro¬ 
ject,  it’s  installing 
warehouse  manage¬ 
ment  systems  and  an 
inventory  forecast¬ 
ing  application  that  are  driving 
a  massive  nationwide  upgrade 
of  its  data  network. 

The  $3  billion  automaker’s 
shift  from  custom  mainframe- 
based  applications  to  client/ 
server  enterprise  resource 
planning  tools  has  forced  the 
company  to  boost  the  band¬ 
width  on  its  frame-relay  net¬ 
work  by  300%  in  some  cases 


BY  CAROL  SLIWA 

Verity  Inc.  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif., 
this  month  will  release  Knowl¬ 
edge  Organizer  to  help  compa¬ 
nies  categorize  intranet  con¬ 
tent  so  users  can  effectively 
search  for  it. 

The  software  runs  on  Veri¬ 
ty’s  Information  Server  and 
can  be  particularly  useful  to 
companies  setting  up  corpo¬ 
rate  portal  sites,  which  give 
users  a  central  place  to  gain  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  wide  range  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

Knowledge  Organizer  com¬ 
bines  a  search  tool  with  per¬ 
sonalized  layout  to  let  users  or 
company  departments  browse 
subject  categories  they  desig- 


and  to  buy  Cisco  Systems  Inc. 
routers  for  each  of  its  12  sites. 

“Staying  with  the  bandwidth 
we  had  would’ve  slowed  these 
bandwidth-intensive  applica¬ 
tions  to  a  crawl,”  said  Robert 
Dougherty,  vice-president  of 
IT  and  CIO  at  Sub¬ 
aru  of  America  Inc. 
in  Pennsauken,  N.J. 

Subaru  is  out¬ 
sourcing  its  data 
network  along  with 
its  data  center  oper¬ 
ations  and  help  desk 
to  Unisys  Corp.  in 
Blue  Bell,  Pa.  The 
last  two  will  be 
moved  to  the  ven¬ 
dor’s  Eagan,  Minn., 
center.  Unisys  has 
selected  AT&T 
Corp.  for  Subaru’s  network. 
AT&T  will  provide  T1  pipes  to 
sites  that  had  512K  bit/sec. 
pipes  and  256K  pipes  to  sites 
that  had  128K  pipes. 

The  new  applications  “will 
help  make  certain  that  dealers 
have  the  right  parts  in  stock  to 
service  vehicles  the  same  day, 
which  represents  a  big  cus¬ 
tomer  service  benefit,”  Dough- 


nate  so  they  can  home  in  on 
the  information  they  want. 

Tools  help  site  creators  build 
customized  content  that  can  be 
viewed  by  product,  project  or 
other  categories.  Pricing  was¬ 
n’t  available.  Knowledge  Orga¬ 
nizer  competes  with  products 
such  as  Autonomy  Inc.’s  Por- 
tal-In-A-Box  and  PC  Docs/Ful¬ 
crum’s  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment  products. 

“A  relatively  small  percent¬ 
age  of  intranets  have  compre¬ 
hensive  search  tools  that  let 
users  access  all  the  documents 
available,”  and  tools  like  Veri¬ 
ty’s  can  help,  said  Hadley 
Reynolds,  an  analyst  at  The 
Delphi  Group  in  Boston.  I 


erty  said.  The  new  process 
continually  updates  inventory 
and  is  less  prone  to  errors  be¬ 
cause  warehouse  workers 
won’t  have  to  key  each  part 
number  into  the  system. 

The  IT  project,  which  does¬ 
n’t  include  the  items  out¬ 
sourced  to  Unisys,  is  Subaru’s 
largest  ever  in  the  U.S.  and  is 
expected  to  be  completed  in 
June. 

Dougherty  said  the  project 
will  save  money,  but  he  didn’t 
estimate  how  much.  Avoiding 
warehouse  shutdowns  re- 


BY  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 

Judging  by  the  vendor  exhibits 
and  announcements  planned 
for  the  LinuxWorld  Confer¬ 
ence  and  Expo  this  week  in  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  Linux  has  joined 
the  other  Unix  versions  as  a 
bona  fide  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  operating  system. 

“This  is  going  to  help  legit¬ 
imize  Linux  in  the  eyes  of  the 
enterprise,” 
said  Sandra 
Potter,  an 
analyst  at 
Aberdeen  Group  Inc.  in 
Boston.  “This  will  be  the  year 
when  people  will  vote  on 
whether  Linux  will  begin  to  be 
deployed  for  mission-critical 
applications.” 

Eager  to  kick  off  the  pro-Lin¬ 
ux  posturing,  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.  announced  a  company¬ 
wide  initiative  last  week.  HP 
will  work  with  the  open- 
source  Linux  development 
community  to  port  Linux  to 
the  PA-RISC  chip.  HP  also  will 
provide  tools  for  Linux  as  a  de¬ 
velopment  platform  and  Linux 
training  and  online  support. 

Intel  Corp.  last  week  said  it 
would  ensure  that  Linux  devel¬ 
opers  have  what  they  need  to 
make  Linux  compatible  with 
the  forthcoming  IA-64 
(Merced)  processor. 

Analysts  said  they  expect 
IBM  to  announce  sweeping 
support  and  bundling  agree¬ 
ments  with  several  Linux  ven¬ 
dors.  IBM  also  could  announce 


quires  sophisticated  systems 
and  more  bandwidth  —  items 
that  automakers  and  their 
largest  suppliers  are  buying 
quickly,  according  to  Bill  Mc- 
Spadden,  president  of  Plant- 
Wide  Research  Group  in  Bil¬ 
lerica,  Mass. 

When  all  five  facilities  begin 
to  use  the  warehouse  manage¬ 
ment  systems,  warehouse 
workers  will  scan  in  boxes  of 
parts  using  handheld  bar-code 
readers. 

Data  that  had  been  on  pack¬ 
ing  slips  will  be  sent  to  a  wire¬ 
less  base  station  in  the  ware¬ 
house  and  over  the  frame-relay 
network  to  a  Unix  box  running 
Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  Solaris 
at  the  new  data  center, 
Dougherty  said.  I 


its  Linux-related  plans  for  the 
company’s  WebSphere  appli¬ 
cation  server. 

Unix  giants  such  as  Compaq 
Computer  Corp.  and  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems  Inc.  are  major 
sponsors  of  the  conference. 
Silicon  Graphics  Inc.  also  plans 
to  announce  a  Linux  strategy. 

Other  related  announce¬ 
ments  include  the  following: 

■  Computer 
Associates  In¬ 
ternational 
Inc.  plans  to 
port  products  to  Linux. 

■  Pacific  HiTech  Inc.  in  Oak¬ 
land,  Calif.,  will  announce  bun¬ 
dles  of  its  Linux  version  that 
have  enterprise  server  fea¬ 
tures,  including  Oracle  Corp.’s 
Oracle8  database.  It  will  dem¬ 
onstrate  clustering  technology 
it’s  developing  for  Linux. 

■  LinuxCare  Inc.,  a  version-ag¬ 
nostic  Linux  service  and  sup¬ 
port  start-up  in  San  Francisco, 
will  launch  around-the-clock 
support  and  a  free,  Web-based 
troubleshooting  database. 

■  Fremont,  Calif.-based  RAID 
vendor  Mylex  Corp.  will  sup¬ 
port  Linux  in  all  its  products. 

■  Linux  vendor  Caldera  Inc.  in 
Orem,  Utah,  joined  with  stor¬ 
age  vendor  MTI  Technology 
Corp.  in  Anaheim,  Calif.,  last 
week  to  integrate  Linux  with  a 
RAID  system. 

■  Informix  Corp.  in  Menlo 
Park,  Calif.,  will  get  more 
third-party  vendors  to  bundle 
its  Linux-based  database.  I 


SUBARU’S  ROBERT 
DOUGHERTY  says 
the  new  apps  will 
help  speed  repairs 


Verity  to  Release  Software 
For  Managing  Intranet  Data 


Vendors  Rally  Behind  Linux 

HP  unveils  strategy;  IBM  plan  expected 
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You  know  changes  are  coming. 
Shouldn’t  your  PCs  know  it  too? 


WINDOWS  2000 

READY  PCs 


If  you  buy  a  new  PC  now,  it  should  be  ready  to  run 
the  next-generation  desktop  OS,  Microsoft*  Windows® 
2000  Professional.  Well  that’s  the  whole  idea  behind 
WINDOWS  2000  READY  PCs.  They’ve  got  the  RAM. 
They’ve  got  the  power.  And  they’ve  got  Windows  NT® 
Workstation  4.0  (including  Y2K  updates)— which 
means  you’ve  got  performance,  reliability,  and  low 
support  costs  now,  plus  the  easiest  possible  upgrade 
path  when  the  time  comes.  So  with  one  decision, 
you’re  cleverly  preparing  your  desktops  for  the  future. 

For  information  on  hardware  partners  and  products, 
please  visit  our  Web  site. 

READY  WITH  WINDOWS  NT*  WORKSTATION  4.0 
READY  WITH  300  MHz  OR  MORE 
READY  WITH  64  MB  OF  RAM  OR  MORE 


microsoft.com/ VVI N  DO  WS2000/REA  DY/  Microsoft 

Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?' 


Microsoft  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0  Is  now  available  with  Service  Pack  4,  which  Includes  Y2K  and  Euro  updates.  For  Year  2000  Information  regarding 
Microsoft  products  see  www.mlcrosott.com/year2000/. 

©1999  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft  Windows,  the  Windows  logo.  Windows  NT  and  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  are  either  registered  trademarks  or 
trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries. 
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NEWS 

IT  Pros  Promoted  Despite  Reduced  Hours 


BY  BARB  COLE-GOMOLSKI 

Contrary  to  popular  belief, 
reducing  your  working  hours 
doesn’t  derail  your  career  in 


information  technology. 

Desperate  to  keep  scarce  tal¬ 
ent,  IT  departments  are  letting 
staffers  win  promotions  —  up 


to  a  certain  level  —  while 
working  25  to  40  hours  per 
week. 

That  follows  a  general  em¬ 


ployment  trend.  A  recent  study 
from  Purdue  University  in 
West  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and 
McGill  University  in  Montreal 
showed  that  30  out  of  87  corpo¬ 
rate  professionals  studied  dur¬ 
ing  two  years  were  promoted 


Their  introduction  met  mth  glowing  praise,  especially 
from  those  implementing  R/3  along  with  leading  industry 
analysts,  and  it’s  easy  to  see  why. 

Energizer  PME  (Peformance  Management  Environment) 
jor  R/3  accelerates 

OptiWatch 


time,  minimizing  the  impact  to  service  levels  by  identifying 
problems  as  they  happen.  Full  capacity  planning  and 
reporting  of  end-to-end  response  time  are  also  available. 
Like  all  Energizer  PME  for  R/3  components, 

OptiWatch  and 


implementation  and 
simplifies  performance 
management.  It  shows 
the  root  cause  of  system 
and  application  prob¬ 
lems,  while  anticipating 
and  automating  data¬ 
base  maintenance.  It  not 
only  provides  Service  Level 
reports,  but  alerts  in  real 
time  when  Service  Levels  are 
not  being  met,  and  then 
dynamically  manages  R/3 
components  in  real  time  to 
maximize  your  investment.  Its 
first  component,  OptiTrak,  identfies  problems 
as  they  happen  and  determines  the  most  likely  cause  of 
response  time  degradation. 

Now  there’s  OptiWatch  and  OptiGrowth.  OptiWatch 
monitors  database  growth,  provides  immediate  alerts  and 
automates  database  maintenance  by  dynamically  creating  the 
necessary  scripts.  It  also  reconfigures  R/3,  database  and  oper¬ 
ating  system  parameters  Jor  optimum  peformance  to  match 
the  changes  in  workload  and  activity  over  time.  OptiGrowth 
allows  complete  Service  Level  reporting  and  alerting  in  real- 


OptiGrowth  use 
standard  ABAP  pro¬ 
gramming  features 
and  R/3  data  collec¬ 
tion  routines.  They 
reside  within  R/3 
and  run  as  an  inte¬ 
grated  application, 
which  means  installation  is 
simple,  the  transactions  are 
easy  and  familiar  use,  and 
overhead  is  less  than  1%.  They 
work  on  all  platforms  that 
support  R/3  and  are  designed  for 
all  R/3  users.,  from  the  smallest  company  to  the  largest, 
worldwide  enterprise. 

Whether  you’re  busy  implementing  R/3  or  trying  to 
manage  its  peformance  in  production,  you  need  to  find  out 
today  how  OptiWatch,  OptiGrowth,  OptiTrak  and 
Energizer  PME  for  R/3 from  OptiSystems  can  energize 
your  SAP  R/3  investment.  And  stay  tuned  for  OptiManage, 
dynamic  real-time  R/3  peformance  management  available 
in  the  near  future. 

Call  1-800- 532-0036  or  visit  www.optisystems.com. 


440  Sylvan  Avenue,  Suite  260,  Irritlelco  Plaza,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey  076J2  Web:  www.optisystcms.com 

linergi/ci  PMF  lor  R/3,  OptiTrak,  OptiWatch.  OptiGrowth  and  OptiManage  arc  registered  trademarks  of  OptiSystems  Solutions  Ltd. 
R  <  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAP  AG. 


OptiSystems 


Energizer  PME  for  R/3  and  OptiTrak 
Lit  UpThe  Landscape.  Now, 
Here  AreTwo  More  ReasonsTo  Shine. 


^  implementation  partners— get  energized  and  take  advantage  of  this  explosive  opportunity.  Call  1-800-512-0016,  today! 
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while  working  reduced  hours. 

“You  can  move  ahead  while 
working  less  than  full-time,  but 
you  can  only  get  so  far  [in  the 
organization],”  said  Dawn  Lep- 
ore,  CIO  at  Charles  Schwab  & 
Co.  in  San  Francisco.  Lepore 
said  several  of  her  staff  are 
working  reduced  schedules, 
and  some  have  risen  to  just 
below  the  vice  president  level. 

Lepore  said  allowing  flexible 
work  schedules  will  become 
more  common  in  IT  because 
it’s  key  to  retaining  employees. 


Part-time  Works 

A  study  of  87  corporate 
professionals  found: 

PART-TIME  WORKERS  were 

typically  paid  60%  to  80% 
of  their  full-time  salary 

;  THEY  REDUCED  their  work 

week  on  average  by  about 
18  hours 


ADJUSTED  SCHEDULES 

made  about  90%  of  the 
respondents  happier 


ONLY  10%  of  the  people  in 

the  survey  plan  to  return 
to  full-time  work  in  three 

years 


Sue  Hanley,  senior  principal 
at  the  IT  consultancy  Ameri¬ 
can  Management  Systems  Inc. 
in  Fairfax,  Va.,  said  her  ability 
to  work  a  reduced  schedule 
during  the  past  11  years  “and 
not  worry  about  whether  my 
career  would  fall  apart  [is]  the 
reason  I  work  here.” 

That  may  be  because  “IT  or¬ 
ganizations  don’t  really  need 
face  time,  they  need  output,” 
said  Janet  Smith,  president  of 
Ivy  Planning  Group  Inc.,  a  Po¬ 
tomac,  Md.,  consultancy  that 
specializes  in  diversity  train¬ 
ing.  “Companies  are  more  in¬ 
terested  in  whether  projects 
are  getting  done  than  how 
much  time  you  spend  at  the 
office,”  she  said. 

Of  course,  not  every  IT  pro¬ 
fessional  can  cut  back  the 
hours  and  rise  through  the 
ranks.  In  the  Purdue/McGill 
study,  reduced  hours  usually 
worked  for  employees  who 
had  a  supportive  boss  and  who 
were  highly  skilled,  organized 
and  efficient.  “It’s  difficult  to 
manage  a  part-time  schedule,” 
said  Lepore,  who  worked  a  re¬ 
duced  schedule  for  part  of  last 
year  after  the  birth  of  her  child. 
“You  have  to  work  harder  at 
maintaining  your  priorities.”  I 
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Integrating  networks.  Writing  middleware. 

But  before  you  know  it,  Monday's  here  and  we 
have  to  go  back  to  work. 


The  people  at  Delta  Air  Lines®  had  an  ambitious  goal.  They  wanted  to  revamp  their  cargo  system  in  time  for 
a  major  global  sporting  event.  It  should  have  taken  a  year.  But  because  we  became  familiar  with  every  part 
of  their  organization,  we  delivered  a  solution  in  just  six  months.  Most  of  our  clients  have  goals  just  as  lofty. 
Fortunately,  their  ambition  is  matched  by  our  enthusiasm  and  dedication,  www.unisys.com 
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We  eat,  sleep  and  drink  this  stuff. 
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PENTIUM  III  HACKED, 

BUT  STILL  SHIPPING 


New  hack  reads  serial  numbers:  IBM 

disables  ID,  Intel  to  ship  enabled  chip 


BY  ANN  HARRISON 

HE  CONTROVERSY 
surrounding  Intel 
Corp.’s  new  Pen¬ 
tium  III  chips 
flared  up  again 
last  week,  after  a  German  com¬ 
puter  magazine  claimed  it  has 
developed  a  software  hack  that 
accesses  serial  numbers 
burned  into  the  chips  and  Intel 
backed  off  an  earlier  compro¬ 
mise,  citing  concern  over  pos¬ 
sible  misuse  of  the  ID. 

IBM  said  it  will  disable  the 
feature  in  the  Pentium  III  com¬ 
puters  it  sells. 

Andreas  Stiller,  a  senior 
hardware  editor  at  Magazin 
Fur  Computer  Technik  in  Han¬ 
nover,  claims  the  identifying 
processor  serial  numbers  can 
be  read  without  the  user’s 
knowledge. 

Separately,  Intel  reversed  its 
earlier  compromise  with  priva¬ 
cy  advocates  and  said  the  Pen¬ 
tium  III  will  ship  with  serial 
numbers  enabled  —  not  dis- 


BY  STEWART  DECK 

Oracle  Corp.  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  an  upgrade  program 
to  help  users  of  old,  unsup¬ 
ported  and  obsolete  versions 
of  its  database  software  be¬ 
come  year  2000-compliant. 
But  it’s  a  limited-time  offer 
that  expires  after  two  months. 

The  Oracle  Upgrade2000 
program  covers  Oracle  data¬ 
base  software  tools  from  Ora- 
cle7.3.3  and  earlier.  When  users 
of  these  older  versions  of  the 
database  call  in,  the  company 
will  mail  them  individually  tai¬ 
lored  versions  of  the  new  Ora- 
cleSi  database  —  all  at  no 
charge. 

Greg  Kuhn,  a  vice  president 
of  Oracle’s  Y2K  Task  Force, 
said  the  3,000  to  4,000  users  of 
the  older  software  chiefly  are 


abled.  The  company  is  now 
recommending  that  PC  makers 
install  a  special  on/off  switch 
in  the  system  BIOS,  which  is  a 
level  of  control  inaccessible  to 
most  users. 

Christopher  Caine,  vice 
president  for  government  af¬ 
fairs  at  IBM,  wrote  in  a  letter  to 
the  Washington-based  Center 
for  Democracy  and  Technolo¬ 
gy,  that  IBM  will  deactivate  the 
feature  at  the  BIOS  level. 

Intel  says  it  will  also  offer  a 


BY  CRAIG  STEDMAN 

User  demands  for  software 
that’s  less  forbidding  to  work 
with  are  increasingly  sinking 
in  with  ERP  vendors. 

As  a  result,  increased  user 
friendliness  and  easier  deploy- 


Oracle’s 

Upgrade2000 

■  Free  0racle8i  CD  database  upgrade 

■  Open  to  unsupported  users  of 
Oracle  Version  7.3.3  and  earlier 

■  Only  available  through  end  of  April 

small-to-midsize  companies 
with  annual  revenue  of  less 
than  $500  million,  as  well  as 
government  agencies. 

“We’re  doing  this  for  year 
2000,”  Kuhn  said.  “We  want  to 
help  our  users  get  on  to  cur¬ 
rently  supported  products  and 
let  them  know  that  these  [old¬ 
er]  products  run  on  top  of  non- 
Y2K  compliant  operating  sys¬ 
tems.  If  there’s  ever  an  obscure 


free  utility  to  system  makers 
that  lets  end  users  turn  the 
identification  feature  on  or  off 
with  a  Windows  utility. 

Teresa  Light,  vice  president 
of  software  delivery  and  imple¬ 
mentation  at  Cleveland-based 
Bradley  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Xe¬ 
rox  Corp.,  said  access  to  the  se¬ 
rial  numbers  doesn’t  pose  a  big 
information  technology  secu¬ 
rity  threat.  “In  the  old  days,  we 
could  just  pull  a  board  out  of  a 
computer  and  get  the  serial 
number  out  of  that,  and  that 
was  no  big  deal,”  Light  noted. 
“I  don’t  see  what  they  can  do. 
So  what?  They  have  the  serial 
number.  Congrats  for  being  a 


ment  are  the  twin  engines  dri¬ 
ving  new  technology  that’s  on 
the  way  from  SAP  AG  and 
some  of  its  enterprise  resource 
planning  (ERP)  rivals. 

For  example,  in  two  weeks, 
SAP  plans  to  show  off  a 


Y2K  bug  in  our  [unsupported] 
products,  we’re  not  going  to 
patch  them.” 

When  users  call  in,  Oracle 
will  toss  in  a  sales  pitch  for 
product  support  and  migration 
and  consulting  services. 

“This  program  sounds  pret¬ 
ty  savvy  to  me,”  said  Rich 
Niemiec,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Ora¬ 
cle  Users  Group.  He  said  most 
users  haven’t  upgraded  for  two 
reasons:  budgetary  constraints 
or  labor  shortages.  The  offer 
should  appeal  to  both  of  those 
types,  he  said. 

Oracle’s  offer  would  help  la¬ 
bor-strapped  organizations 
with  increased  database  func¬ 
tionality  and  easier  manage¬ 
ability  of  the  newer  software. 

At  the  same  time,  Niemiec 
added,  Oracle  can  tout  its 
growing  support  services.  I 

MOREONIINE 

For  information  and  resources  on  Oracle, 
visit  our  Web  site. 

www.computerworld.com/more 


great  hacker.” 

But  Stiller  said  he  has 
demonstrated  a  software  hack 
—  which  can  be  accomplished 
over  the  Internet  —  that  resets 
the  BIOS  switch  and  the  Win¬ 
dows  utility.  The  hack  effec¬ 
tively  accesses  the  serial  num¬ 
ber,  storing  the  data  and  possi¬ 
bly  attaching  it  to  a  cookie, 
which  is  a  piece  of  software 
code  that  collects  information 
about  an  Internet  user’s  brows¬ 
ing  habits. 

The  German  editor  said  the 
hack  was  developed  from  pub¬ 
lished  plans  of  the  chip  and 
system  architecture  and  that 
users  were  unlikely  to  notice 


promised  redesign  of  its  R/3 
applications  that’s  supposed  to 
reduce  the  number  of  screens 
users  have  to  click  through  to 
enter  orders  and  run  other 
business  transactions.  The  on¬ 
ly  catch  is  that  the  new-look 
R/3  isn’t  expected  to  be  ready 
for  release  until  later  this  year. 

Oracle  Corp.  this  week  is 
due  to  announce  business- 
process  modeling  tools  aimed 
at  streamlining  installations  of 
its  ERP  suite  —  a  step  already 
taken  last  year  by  the  likes  of 
SAP,  Baan  Co.  and  J.  D.  Ed¬ 
wards  &  Co. 

And  Lawson  Software  Inc. 
last  week  released  a  set  of  pro¬ 
gramming  interfaces  and  busi¬ 
ness  objects  that  lets  buyers  of 
its  applications  create  their 
own  user  interfaces  in  Visual 
Basic  and  other  popular  lan¬ 
guages  [CW,  Feb.  22]. 

Do  the  Math 

Those  kinds  of  improve¬ 
ments  are  crucial  for  users  like 
Innotrac  Corp.  in  Atlanta, 
which  does  marketing  and  or¬ 
der-management  work  for  re¬ 
gional  telephone  companies. 

Innotrac  uses  Lawson’s  soft¬ 
ware  for  jobs  such  as  order  en¬ 
try  and  purchasing.  But  work¬ 
ers  in  its  call  center  “are  con¬ 
tinually  clicking  and  drilling 
around  [the  applications]  try¬ 
ing  to  find  different  combina¬ 
tions  of  information,”  said  Ken 
Cartmell,  a  senior  information 


Oracle  Program  Offers  Free 
8i  Upgrade  to  Combat  Y2K 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


ERP  Vendors  Get  the  Message:  Easy  Does  It 

New  products  ease  deployment ,  interface 
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that  the  on/off  switch  had  been 
reset. 

“Since  Intel  has  not  done  any 
security  checks  inside  the  soft¬ 
ware,  it’s  easy  to  patch,”  Stiller 
said. 

Intel  spokesman  Tom  Wal¬ 
drop  acknowledged  that  the 
software  in  a  Windows  instal¬ 
lation  utility  or  the  BIOS 
switch  could  be  compromised 
without  the  user’s  knowledge. 

But  Waldrop  questioned 
why  anyone  would  want  this 
data  and  noted  that  the  serial 
numbers  are  intended  to  assist 
IT  managers  with  asset  track¬ 
ing,  information  management 
and  security. 

Privacy  activists  have 
charged  that  the  identification 
number  would  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  users  to  remain 
anonymous  on  the  Internet 
and  have  asked  for  a  recall  of 
the  chip.  I 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


The  problem:  ERP  systems  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  data  tables  that  need  to  be  config¬ 
ured  by  each  company.  Often,  end  users 
then  have  to  drill  through  numerous 
screens  to  do  their  jobs. 

What  that  means:  Long  and  complicated 
installation  procedures,  followed  by  heavy- 
duty  investments  in  training  users  and 
potential  reductions  in  the  productivity  of 
some  workers. 

What’s  being  done:  Vendors  are  offering 
rapid-deployment  guidelines  and  business 
modeling  tools.  And  streamlined  user 
interfaces  are  being  developed  to  ease  nav¬ 
igation  through  the  applications. 


technology  project  manager  at 
Innotrac. 

The  business  math  is  simple, 
he  said:  The  longer  it  takes  to 
get  the  right  data,  the  more 
people  are  needed  to  handle 
calls  for  Innotrac’s  customers. 
So  now  the  company  is  devel¬ 
oping  a  user  interface  in  Visual 
Basic  that  will  point  out  where 
to  go  from  a  single  screen. 

That  also  should  make  train¬ 
ing  users  less  of  a  chore,  Cart¬ 
mell  said.  And,  he  added,  Visu¬ 
al  Basic  is  much  easier  to  work 
with  than  Lawson’s  propri¬ 
etary  development  language. 

Lyle  Smith,  director  of  global 
human  resources  information 
systems  at  PPG  Industries  Inc. 
in  Pittsburgh,  said  he’s  expect¬ 
ing  similar  benefits  from  a  re¬ 
lease  of  Oracle’s  human  re¬ 
sources  software  that’s  due  out 
this  summer  with  support  for 
creating  single-screen  data- 
entry  forms.  ► 
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INTRODUCING  THE  MOST  EXTREME 
AVAILABILITY  ON  EARTH. 

THE  NEW  HITACHI  SKYLINE  TRINIUM.” 

Hitachi  Data  Systems'  new  Skyline  Trinium.  The  result  of  a  two-year  study  on  the 
challenges  facing  the  most  sophisticated  environments,  Trinium  simplifies  these 
IT  challenges  by  delivering  the  world's  most  extreme  levels  of  availability.  Complemented 
by  record-breaking  performance,  scalability,  and  capacity-close  to  three  times  that  of 
other  S/390  servers.  You  now  have  access  to  an  extreme  computing  solution  to  fuel  your 
crucial  e-commerce,  consolidation,  data  mining,  and  ERP  applications.  Built  and  scaled  to 
your  specifications  and  supported  with  premier  alliance  partners  -  Computer  Associates,® 
Cisco  Systems,®  and  Oracle,®  as  well  as  Hitachi  service  offerings,  Trinium  delivers  the 
business  edge  for  higher  profits. 

The  new  SkylineTrinium  -  business  enabling  technology  for  extreme  business  demands. 
Get  ready  for  the  glory.  Contact  us  today  at  www.hds.com 

HITACHI 

DATA  SYSTEMS 


For  computing  as  critical  as  your  business. 


IT  Trade  Group 
To  Rate  Congress 

The  Information  Technology  Indus¬ 
try  Council  this  year  will  rate  U.S. 
congressmen  and  senators  on 
issues  including  encryption,  year 
2000  legislation,  digital  signatures 
and  fast-track  trade  negotiation. 
The  Washington-based  association 
will  use  its  scorecard  to  recognize 
those  who  support  its  free-trade 
and  innovation  philosophies  and  to 
plan  lobbying  efforts. 


Microsoft  Slips 
On  Office  2000  Release 

Microsoft  Corp.  last  week  said 
Office  2000  won’t  be  available  until 
the  spring.  Last  fall,  it  had  said  that 
the  suite  would  ship  in  the  first 
three  months  of  1999,  but  the  prod¬ 
uct  isn’t  yet  finished. 


Accounting  Rule 
Gets  Nixed 

An  accounting  rule  that  computer 
vendors  frequently  employ  to  write 
off  the  research  and  development 
expenses  of  companies  they  acquire 
is  on  its  way  out.  The  Financial 
Accounting  Standards  Board  (FASB) 
voted  to  kill  the  “in-process  R&D” 
rule,  which  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  says  is  often 
abused.  Vendor  trade  groups  say 
they  will  fight  the  FASB  decision. 


Short  Takes 

NETSCAPE  COMMUNICATIONS 
CORP.  last  week  said  it  has  picked 
VERISIGN  INC,  in  Mountain  View, 
Calif.,  to  provide  public-key-infra¬ 
structure  (PKI)  digital  certificate 
and  Internet  trust  services  for  its 
Netcenter  portal  customers. . . . 

This  week,  NAVISITE  INC.  in  Andov¬ 
er,  Mass.,  will  add  a  new  streaming 
media  application,  used  in  building 
electronic-commerce  sites,  to  its 
Internet-based  outsourcing  services. 
. . .  On  March  9,  SUN  MICROSYS¬ 
TEMS  INC.  will  revise  its  NetDyna- 
mics  application  server  to  add 
support  for  Enterprise  JavaBeans, 
improved  scalability,  additional  load 
balancing  and  fail-over  capabilities 
and  dynamic  applications  updating 
without  taking  the  server  down. 


NEWS 
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E-BROKERS  ALERT:  INVEST 
IN  SYSTEMS  CAPACITY 


Recent  outages  show  risks  of  online  service 
failures ,  benefits  of  spare  capability 


BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

NEW  YORK 

or  online  broker¬ 
ages  such  as  ETrade 
Group  Inc.  that  have 
suffered  embarrass¬ 
ing  computer  out¬ 
ages  recently,  the  issue  boils 
down  to  whether  it’s  worth  the 
money  to  safeguard  system  up¬ 
time. 

“You  can  spend  a  lot  of  mon¬ 
ey  on  systems  redundancy  for 
the  days  you  have  huge  [trad¬ 
ing]  volumes,  but  the  question 
is,  how  much  are  you  willing  to 


spend  and  how  much  risk  are 
you  willing  to  take  that  you’ll 
have  an  outage?”  said  Octavio 
Marenzi,  research  director  at 
Meridien  Research  Inc.  in 
Newton,  Mass. 

February  probably  seemed 
like  the  longest  month  to 
ETrade  and  Ameritrade  Inc. 
ETrade  suffered  systems 
glitches  because  of  a  problem¬ 
atic  server  upgrade  on  Feb.  3,  4 
and  5;  Ameritrade  customers 
were  shut  out  by  computer 
outages  for  28  minutes  on  Feb. 
8.  On  Feb.  24,  Charles  Schwab 


Schwab  Crashes  During  Online  Upgrade 


Call  it  growing  pains.  That’s  how 
Charles  Schwab  &  Co.  described  last 
week’s  crash  of  its  popular  stock¬ 
trading  Web  site. 

Workers  installing  a  third  main¬ 
frame  to  handle  Schwab’s  increasing 
volume  of  traders  brought  the  sys¬ 
tem  down  at  9:38  a.m.  Wednesday. 
The  site  was  back  up  just  before  11 
a.m.,  a  spokeswoman  said. 

Schwab’s  existing  servers  can 


handle  100,000  sign-ons  at  a  time. 
The  third  server  will  increase  capaci¬ 
ty  to  250,000. 

This  was  Schwab’s  third  online 
meltdown  in  two  months.  Investors 
trying  to  trade  during  the  crash  could 
make  trades  by  phone  or  go  directly 
to  a  Schwab  branch  office.  Those 
who  had  to  wait  more  than  five  min¬ 
utes  were  offered  $500  off  commis¬ 
sions  in  future  trades.  -  Stacy  Collett 


&  Co.’s  Web  site  went  down 
during  a  mainframe  install  (see 
related  story  below). 

Online  brokerages  “have 
been  the  victims  of  their  own 
success,”  said  Patricia  McGin¬ 
nis,  an  analyst  at  Mainspring 
Communications  Inc.,  a  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.-based  research 
firm. 

Although  ETrade, 

Schwab  and  others 
have  bolstered  their 
capacity  and  backup 
capabilities  in  the 
past  few  years,  “they 
simply  haven’t  done 
enough,”  McGinnis 
said.  To  its  credit, 

Schwab  is  simplify¬ 
ing  its  application  ar¬ 
chitecture  so  trades 
don’t  make  as  many 
network  hops  to  reach  its  IBM 
and  Hitachi  Data  Systems 
mainframes  [CW,  Feb.  22]. 

While  overly  complex  IT 
architectures  contribute  to 
online  brokerages’  reliability 
problems,  bureaucratic  busi¬ 
ness  processes  also  are  plagu¬ 
ing  investors.  A  simple  online 
stock  trade  has  to  go  through  a 
series  of  confirmations  and  ap¬ 
provals  within  a  brokerage  be¬ 
fore  it  can  be  executed. 


NYSE’S  WILLIAM 
BAUTZ:  There’s  no 
tolerance  for  failure 


That’s  one  of  the  reasons  re¬ 
tail  investors  often  have  to  wait 
hours  before  their  trades  are 
executed  —  and  by  then,  rarely 
at  the  price  at  which  they  had 
hoped  to  buy  or  sell  a  stock. 

Executives  at  organizations 
that  process  online  trades  for 
institutional  clients  had  one 
key  message  for  re¬ 
tail  brokers:  Bulk  up 
on  capacity,  big-time. 

The  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  for 
example,  can  handle 
600  messages  per 
second  (MPS),  even 
though  it  has  reached 
only  365  MPS  at  its 
peak,  or  60%  of  ca¬ 
pacity.  NYSE  is  up¬ 
grading  its  systems 
capacity  to  handle 
1,000  MPS  in  about  five  months 
and  2,000  MPS  in  the  next  year. 

“There’s  no  tolerance”  for 
not  being  able  to  get  an  order 
through,  said  William  Bautz, 
chief  technology  officer  at 
NYSE,  who  gave  a  speech  at  IT 
for  Wall  Street  ’99,  a  confer¬ 
ence  that  was  held  here  last 
week.  “If  [investors]  think 
they’re  getting  bad  pricing, 
they’ll  go  somewhere  else,”  he 
added.  I 


Digital  Protection  for  Health  Care  E-Mail 


Fed  pushes  PKI 
to  protect  patient 
confidentiality 


BY  ROBERTA  FUSARO 

Emerging  federal  regulations 
will  drive  health  care  organiza¬ 
tions  to  use  public-key  infra¬ 
structure  (PKI)  technology  in 
the  next  five  years  to  protect 
health  records  sent  by  E-mail, 
analysts  said  last  week. 

Health  care  organizations 
have  been  slow  to  adopt  elec¬ 
tronic  document  exchange  be¬ 
cause  of  privacy  concerns.  PKI 
is  the  protocol  used  in  digital 
certificates,  a  form  of  electron¬ 
ic  identification  that  attests  to 
the  identity  of  a  person  or  com¬ 
pany  before  decrypting  files. 

The  biggest  stumbling 


blocks  toward  development  of 
PKI  and  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  (EDI)  networks  in 
health  care  have  been  lack  of 
data  format  and  content  stan¬ 
dards,  the  cost  of  converting 
from  paper-based  to  electronic 
systems  and  concerns  about 
confidentiality  of  patient  in¬ 
formation,  said  Mark  Gordon, 
leader  of  the  Health  Informa¬ 
tion  Networks  and  Technolo¬ 
gies  project  at  Thomas  Edison 
State  College  in  Trenton,  N.J. 

For  example,  San  Francisco- 
based  Catholic  Healthcare 
West  plans  to  use  PKI  to 
secure  its  E-mail. 

But  until  PKI  is  affordable 
and  more  standardized,  the 
hospital  chain  is  securing  its 
E-mail  network  using  nine 
S/MIME  servers  from  World- 
Talk  Corp.  in  Santa  Clara, 


Calif.,  so  billing  information, 
insurance  claims  and  patient 
data  isn’t  compromised  as  it 
traverses  the  Internet. 

Meanwhile,  Maimonides 
Hospital  in  New  York  hasn’t 
considered  using  PKI  because 
right  now  it’s 
against  state  law 
to  pass  patient  in¬ 
formation  and  de¬ 
mographics  over 
the  Internet,  said 
Greg  Cullum,  the 
hospital’s  director 
of  network  ser¬ 
vices.  “And  point- 
to-point,  private 
encryption  has 
been  sufficiently 
inexpensive  for 
now,”  he  said. 

But  that’s  all 
changing. 


Provisions  of  the  Health  In¬ 
surance  Portability  and  Ac¬ 
countability  Act  of  1996  seek  to 
standardize  electronic  trans¬ 
mission  of  most  administrative 
and  financial  transactions. 

The  final  regulations  are  ex¬ 
pected  by  year’s  end,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Gordon. 

Meanwhile,  health  care  con¬ 
glomerates  such  as  Kaiser  Per- 
manente,  Catholic 
Healthcare  West 
and  PacifiCare 
Health  Systems 
Inc.  are  looking  for 
ways  to  adopt  PKI. 

They  and  a  half 
dozen  other  hospi¬ 
tal  chains  are  part 
of  The  Tunitas 
Group,  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  health  care 
companies  that’s 
helping  to  develop 
guidelines  for  cross¬ 
hospital  document 
management.  I 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


Crypto¬ 
key  Pairs 

The  difference  between 
public  and  private  key 
encryption 
Public  key:  Stored  in  central 
directory,  retrieved  when  a  user 
needs  to  encrypt  information  to 
send  to  another  user 

Private  key:  Remains  private 
to  the  end  user,  retrieved  when 
a  user  needs  to  decrypt  data 
that  has  traversed  the  Net 


Documents  are  digital.  Documents  are  paper. 
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Nobody  wants  to  be  down  during  a  critical 
print  window.  So,  Xerox  is  dedicated  to 
keeping  uptime  at  98%.  But  if  downtime 
occurs,  we’ll  get  you  up  and  running  fast. 
Our  over  10,000  trained  service  profes¬ 
sionals  average  18  years  of  experience. 
Virtually  any  part  you  need  is  available 


locally.  And  the  reliability  of  our  entire 
line  of  DocuPrint  Production  Printers  is 
backed  by  our  unique  Total  Satisfaction 
Guarantee.  Because  the  only  thing  better 
than  98%  uptime  is  100%  Xerox  commit¬ 
ment.  To  learn  more,  visit  our  website  at 
www.xe rox.com  /print. 


The  Document  Company 

XEROX 


Uptime  based  on  actual  service  contract  hours.  XEROX.®  The  Document  Company.®  the  digital  X,®  and  DocuPrint®  are  trademarks  of  XEROX  CORPORATION  36  USC  380 
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LEVI  SHUTS  PLANTS, 

MISSES  TRENDS 


Marketing  systems  one  key  to  digging  out 


BY  STACY  COLLETT 

Despite  what  ob¬ 
servers  say  will 
be  the  inevitable 
belt-tightening  in 
Levi  Strauss  & 
Co.’s  IT  department  as  a  result 
of  last  week’s  plant  closing  an¬ 
nouncements,  the  jeans  maker 
will  continue  to  invest  in  its 
pioneering  custom-jeans  tech¬ 
nology  and  its  online  stores. 
But  observers  say  the  company 
needs  to  focus  on  new  market 
research  technologies,  logis¬ 
tics  and  decision-support  ini¬ 
tiatives  to  reclaim  lost  market 
share. 

Levi  declined  to  discuss  spe¬ 
cific  information  technology 
plans.  Company  spokesman 
Jeff  Beckman  would  say  only 
that  the  closings  and  cuts  were 


designed  to  improve  Levi’s 
competitive  position  and  that 
“We’ll  invest  more  in  commu¬ 
nicating  with  consumers.” 

The  San  Francisco-based 
company  has  been  losing 
ground  in  the  denim  jeans 
market  since  the  early  1990s, 
when  designer  labels  and 
trendier  styles  began  taking 
over  the  market.  Sales  of  $6  bil¬ 
lion  for  calendar  1998  were  the 
lowest  in  five  years,  forcing 
Levi  to  announce  it  will  close  11 
of  its  22  North  American  man¬ 
ufacturing  plants  and  cut  5,900 
jobs  by  year’s  end. 

Late  to  the  Show 

Some  of  the  blame  has  been 
placed  on  the  apparel  maker’s 
failure  to  appeal  to  the  fickle 
fashion  tastes  of  teens. 


Levi  Loses  Market  Share 

1990 

1998 

Levi  Strauss 

31% 

- T® 

17%  1 

Lee,  Wrangler 

18% 

25%  j 

J.  C.  Penney/Sears  brands 

3% 

20% 

Designer  labels 

6% 

7% 

Gap  Inc. 

3% 

5% 

Other 

39% 

26% 

Baan  Puts  Brakes  on  Hiring 

Software  maker  to  announce  $250M  loss 


BY  CRAIG  STEDMAN 

Struggling  Baan  Co.  is  taking 
more  steps  to  cut  costs  as  it 
prepares  this  week  to  report  an 
expected  $250  million  loss  for 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1998. 

The  Dutch  software  vendor 
last  week  confirmed  that,  out¬ 
side  of  sales  and  customer  ser¬ 
vice,  it  plans  to  limit  the  hiring 
of  new  employees  to  replace, 
workers  who  leave.  Even  prod¬ 
uct  development  teams  may  be 
replenished  only  on  “a  case- 
by-case  basis,”  said  Mark 
Hamilton,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  global  marketing. 


Baan  also  has  canceled  the 
two  BaanWorld  user  confer¬ 
ences  scheduled  this  year  in 
the  U.S.  and  Europe.  The  com¬ 
pany  said  the  conferences  will 
be  replaced  by  a  series  of 
smaller  “town  meetings.” 

In  addition,  the  company  is 
looking  to  chop  expenses  by 
$15  million  per  quarter  through 
savings  in  areas  such  as  busi¬ 
ness  travel  and  office  supplies. 

But  Hamilton  said  reports 
that  Baan  may  lay  off  more 
workers  “mischaracterized”  an 
internal  memo  that  was  sent  to 
employees  at  the  company, 


“They  were  late  picking  up 
the  new  trends.  So  they’ll  want 
to  invest  in  more  market  re¬ 
search  technology,”  said  Jim 
Lovejoy,  project  director  at 
Textile  Clothing  Technology 
Corp.  in  Cary,  N.C.  He  said  one 
of  Levi’s  competitors  —  Wran¬ 
gler  and  Lee  jeans  maker  VF 
Corp.  in  Greensboro,  N.C.  — 
has  gained  market  share 
through  “micro  marketing.” 

VF  tracks  point-of-sale  in¬ 
formation  on  its  brands  and 
styles  and  those  of  its  competi¬ 
tors.  Then  it  manages  inven¬ 
tory  for  its  retailers.  “Not  only 
have  they  jumped  onto  new 
styles  quicker,  but  they’ve 
also  got  their  systems  more 
market  research-oriented,” 
Lovejoy  said. 

“The  technology  for  analysis 
has  significantly  improved 
over  the  last  few  years,  and  as 
they  begin  to  test  other  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  market,  decision 
support  will  enhance  their 
profitability,”  said  Robert 
Berger,  president  of  Berger 
Advanced  Management  Ser¬ 
vices  Inc.,  a  retail  industry 
consulting  firm  in  Hillsbor¬ 
ough,  Calif.  By  using  the  tech¬ 
nology  only  in  test  markets, 
Levi  could  determine  what 
styles  and  colors  will  be  prof¬ 
itable  and  could  kill  bad  prod¬ 
ucts  before  they  reach  sales 
channels,  he  explained.  ► 


which  makes  enterprise  re¬ 
source  planning  (ERP)  soft¬ 
ware  and  other  applications. 

“We  think  we’ve  done  all  the 
head-count  reductions  we 
need  to  do,”  he  said.  “The 
[ERP]  market  could  continue 
to  slow  down  more  than  we  ex¬ 
pect,  and  then  we  might  have 
to  do  something.  But  that’s  not 
on  our  current  radar  screen.” 

The  more  important  ques¬ 
tion  is  how  Baan  can  keep  key 
workers  from  leaving  for  more 
secure  jobs,  said  Josh  Green- 
baum,  an  independent  analyst 
in  Berkeley,  Calif.  “They  don’t 
have  to  lay  anyone  off,”  he 
noted.  “People  are  walking  out 
the  door  right  and  left.” 

Hamilton  acknowledged 
Baan  is  losing  workers  but  said 
the  attrition  “is  not  unmanage¬ 
able  or  beyond  expectations.”  I 


Recent  Bank  Layoff  Announcements 

I  BANK 

PLANNED  LAYOFFS  1 

ANNOUNCED 

Bank  One  Corp. 

Chicago 

200  (overseas) 

February 

First  Union  Corp. 

Charlotte,  N.C. 

Up  to  7,200* 

February 

BankAmerica  Corp. 

Charlotte,  N.C. 

18,000* 

December 

Barclays  PLC 

London 

1,100 

January 

Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 

San  Francisco 

2,000  HQstaff 

December 

Mercantile  Bank 

St.  Louis 

*  Estimated 

770 

January 

Continued  from  page  1 

Banks  Spare  IT 

banks  are  based  in  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

For  these  and  other  banks, 
such  as  Banc  One  Corp.  in 
Chicago,  which  merged  last 
year  with  First  Chicago  NDB 
Corp.,  most  of  the  layoffs  are 
expected  to  hit  hardest  in  units 
where  postmerger  revenues 
are  low  and  operations  costly. 

IT’s  Role 

That’s  where  IT  steps  in. 
Customer  relationship  man¬ 
agement  systems  and  data 
warehouses  are  hot  on  the 
plate  of  many  big  banks  as  they 
try  to  better  identify  profitable 
customers  and  cross-sell  addi¬ 
tional  products  and  services  to 
them.  The  upshot  for  staffing: 
“Fewer  sales  and  servicing 
people  are  required  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  business  they’re 
[generating]”  because  more  of 
these  tasks  are  being  auto¬ 
mated,  said  Patricia  McGinnis, 
an  analyst  at  Mainspring  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.,  a  Cambridge, 
Mass.-based  research  firm. 

Case  in  point:  BankAmerica. 
The  nation’s  second-largest 
bank,  which  merged  last  Sep¬ 
tember  with  Charlotte-based 
NationsBank  Corp.  last  Sep¬ 
tember,  is  pilot-testing  a  cus¬ 
tomer  relationship  manage¬ 
ment  system  from  Mountain 
View,  Calif.-based  Diffusion 
Inc.  to  help  tailor  delivery  of 
information  on  wire  transfers 
and  maturing  investments  for 
its  biggest  corporate  cus¬ 
tomers  [CW,  Feb.  22]. 

The  seven-figure  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  system  should  pay 
for  itself  quickly  by  generating 
more  profitable  services  for 
existing  and  new  customers, 


said  BankAmerica  senior  vice 
president  Rick  Leander. 

Another  factor  benefitting 
IT  staffers  during  the  current 
downsizing  rage:  Battle- 

scarred  bank  CEOs  who  have 
commandeered  big  mergers  fi¬ 
nally  are  learning  that  the  sav¬ 
ings  they  once  expected  from 
consolidating  data  centers  and 
IT  staffs  just  aren’t  realistic. 

“Banks  go  into  these  merg¬ 
ers  expecting  to  lay  off  all  of 
the  application  development 
people  at  the  other  bank  and 
reap  huge  savings,  but  inte¬ 
grating  the  systems  is  so  diffi¬ 
cult  and  risky  that  extra  con¬ 
tractors  are  needed  and  the 
costs  go  up,”  said  Octavio 
Marenzi,  research  director  at 
Meridien  Research  Inc. 

Bank  CEOs  often  expect 
30%  to  40%  reductions  in  IT 
costs  after  a  merger,  but  typi¬ 
cally  see  no  change  because 
overlapping  deposit  and  other 
redundant  systems  can  take 
years  to  consolidate  and  are 
costly  to  maintain,  he  added. 

“After  a  merger,  your  highest 
priority  becomes  not  develop¬ 
ing  something  new,  but  decid¬ 
ing  what’s  going  to  stay  and 
what’s  going  to  go.  Every¬ 
body’s  so  busy  doing  that  work 
that  everything  else  gets  put  on 
the  back  burner,”  said  Jan 
Nicholas,  a  Perot  Systems 
Corp.  project  manager  on  as¬ 
signment  recently  at  Bank¬ 
America.  But  that  isn’t  to  say 
IT  layoffs  never  occur. 

First  Union  dismissed  plenty 
of  IT  workers  during  a  recent 
buying  spree  that  included 
purchase  of  Philadelphia- 
based  CoreStates  Financial 
Corp.,  said  an  IT  manager  who 
requested  anonymity.  But  the 
manager  said  First  Union  later 
rehired  a  lot  of  the  people  “be¬ 
cause  [management]  realized 
they  needed  their  skill  sets.”  I 
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Y2K:  Ready  or  Not? 

A  bipartisan  group  of  House 
members  introduced  a  “Year 
2000  Readiness  and  Responsi¬ 
bility  Act  of  1999”  aimed  at 
providing  incentives  for 
groups  to  enter  mediation  and 
arbitration  to  limit  costly  liti¬ 
gation  over  expected  year 
2000  computer  problems.  The 
bill  would  limit  attorney’s  fees 
and  create  a  nationwide  year- 
2000-liability  standard. 

The  notion  of  year  2000  arbi¬ 
tration  got  a  thumbs-up  from 
Leon  Kappelman,  head  of  the 
Society  for  Information  Man¬ 
agement’s  Year  2000  Special  In¬ 
terest  Group.  But  Kappelman, 
an  IT  professor  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  North  Texas,  said  he  op¬ 
poses  liability  limitations  be¬ 
cause  they  may  “build  walls” 
between  vendors  and  user  com- 
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Capitol  Hill  Update:  SAFE  Act,  Y2K,  IT  Tax  Credits  on  Table 


BY  COMPUTERWORLD  STAFF 

High  technology  had  high  visi¬ 
bility  in  Washington  last  week 
as  the  political  spotlight 
bounced  from  encryption  ex¬ 
port  concerns  to  IT  tax  credits 
to  year  2000-readiness.  For 
starters,  Rep.  Bob  Goodlatte 
(R-Va.)  and  Rep.  Zoe  Lofgren 
(D-Calif.)  reintroduced  their 
Security  and  Freedom  through 
Encryption  (SAFE)  Act  with 
the  bipartisan  support  of  205 
House  members. 

The  legislation  would  per¬ 
mit  export  of  all  encryption 
products  except  those  de¬ 
signed  or  modified  for  military 
use.  This  is  the  third  time  the 
House  has  tried  to  pass  the  act, 
which  has  been  vigorously  op¬ 
posed  by  law  enforcement 
agencies  seeking  to  limit  the 
strength  of  U.S.  cryptography 
products  to  a  crackable  56  bits. 
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REP.  ZOE  LOFGREN 
(D-Calif.)  gained 
the  support  of  205 
House  members  for 
the  SAFE  Act 


Moran  (D- 
Va.)  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill 
to  give  tax 
credits  to 
employers 
retraining 
workers  for 
jobs  in  information  technology. 
The  bill,  which  would  give  busi¬ 
nesses  credits  of  up  to  20%  a 
year  —  or  up  to  $6,000  per 
worker  —  for  technical  train¬ 
ing,  was  praised  by  several 
high-tech  trade  groups. 


panies;  legislators  should  in¬ 
stead  be  easing  the  year  2000 
information  flow,  he  said. 

Finally,  an  IT  lobbying  group 


last  week  weighed  in  with 
views  about  the  movement  of 
research  and  development 
overseas  when  U.S.  tax  credits 


expire  this  summer.  The  Infor¬ 
mation  Technology  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  based  in  Ar¬ 
lington,  Va.,  called  on  Con¬ 


gress  to  make  the  temporary 
research-and-development  tax 
credit  permanent  as  both 
chambers  introduced  bills  on 
the  subject.  The  credit  has 
been  granted  yearly  since  1982; 
this  year’s  will  expire  June  30.  ► 


How  Libbey  turned  a  big  idea 
into  a  bigger  share  of  the  tabletop. 


The  idea:  take  180  years  of  leadership  in  glass  tableware  and  use  it 
to  grow  beyond  the  traditional  market.  To  put  it  into  action, 
Libbey  reengineered  its  whole  operation  and  made  strategic 
acquisitions  and  investments  in  china,  flatware,  and  international 
glass  facilities.  A  key  part  of  the  plan  was  Libbey  s  choice  of  flexible, 
integrated  J.D.  Edwards  software,  according  to  Libbey  QO  John 
Zarb.  Company- wide  implementation  of  the  J.D.  Edwards  system 


took  place  at  a  speed  that,  Zarb  says,  “was  something  for  the  record 
books."  The  system  is  now  helping  Libbey  integrate  its  acquisitions 
at  an  equally  rapid  pace,  carving  out  big  helpings  of  a  whole  new 
market.  And  in  distribution,  the  fill  rate  is  a  record -shattering  97%. 
Libbey  moves  faster,  reaches  farther,  and  responds  better  than 
ever  before.  Sound  like  a  good  idea?  Let  us  put  it  into  action  for  you. 
Call  1-800-727-5333  or  visit  www.jdedwards.com/customer. 
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2- D  Map 

3- D  Real  World  Interface 
Agent  View 
Automatic  Baseline  Calculation 
Business  Process  Views 
Calendar 


Configuration  Wizard 
DHCP  Synchronizer 
DMI  Discovery 
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DNS  Discovery 
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Distributed  State  Machine 
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Built-In  Event  Correlation 
Frame  Relay  Option 
Frame  Relay  Service  Option 


Historical  Trending 
Layer  2  Topology  Maps 
Network  Management  Policies 
Object  Repository 
Performance  Scope 
Built-In  RMON  Analysis 


Now  more  than  ever,  you  need  the  most  advanced  and  powerful 
network  management  software  you  can  find. 

That’s  why  so  many  network  managers  today  are  switching 
to  Network/7™  Pro. 

Because  when  you  manage  your  network  with  Network/7  Pro, 
you  know  more — about  what's  in  your  network,  how  it’s  con¬ 
nected,  its  status,  and  its  performance.  Which  gives  you  total 
control — exactly  what  you  need  to  deliver  the  quality  of  service 
your  users  have  all  been  demanding. 

Not  only  can  you  identify  the  impact  network  problems 
have  on  your  business,  you  can  resolve  these  problems  before  your 
users  are  ever  affected.  By  centrally  managing  your  network  as  an 

integrated  part  of  your  business, 
Network/7  Pro  optimizes  perfor¬ 
mance,  provides  enhanced 
manageability,  and  dramatically 
reduces  downtime. 

Network/7  Pro  provides 
substantially  more  functionality 
than  any  other  network  manage¬ 
ment  solution.  Whether  it’s  ATM, 


Frame  Relay  or 
Switch,  TCP/IP  or 
IPX,  DECNet  or 
SNA,  Network/7  Pro 
gives  you  a 
consistent  way  to 
manage  your  entire 
network,  across 
any  platform,  proto¬ 
col,  or  network 
operating  system. 

And  with  its  centralized,  policy-based  approach,  aligning  network 
management  to  business  objectives  has  finally  become  a  reality. 

Best  of  all,  Network/7  Pro  is  part  of  CA’s  family  of  acclaimed 
management  products  built  on  a  common  framework.  So,  as  your 
role  evolves  to  encompass  other  enterprise  requirements,  you  can 
incrementally  implement  additional  solutions  in  an  integrated 
fashion.  Just  what  you  would  expect  from  the  industry  leader  in 
network  and  systems  management. 

To  change  your  network  management  point  of  view,  visit 
www.cai.com/ads/networkitpro  or  call  1-877-2  GO  FOR  IT. 


From  the  status  of  your  WAN,  to  in-depth  performance 
metrics,  Network/7"  Pro  views  your  entire  network  from  a 
business  perspective. 
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ERGONOMICS  PLAN  MAY 
FORCE  OFFICE  REDESIGN 

Critics  call  changes  costly;  agency  says 

lost  workdays  cost  US.  nearly  $20B 


BY  BARB  COLE-GOMOLSKI 

N  OCCUPATIONAL 
Safety  and  Health 
Administration 
(OSHA)  draft 
regulation  on  er¬ 
gonomics  could  require  infor¬ 
mation  technology  depart¬ 
ments  to  revamp  workstations 
and  redesign  their  offices  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  employee 
injury. 

The  OSHA  proposal  was  an¬ 
nounced  Feb  19.  If  approved  in 
the  fall  by  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment,  employers  would  have 
to  offer  medical  care  and  time 
off  to  injured  workers  and  set 
up  a  system  for  employees  to 
report  potential  hazards.  They 
also  would  be  required  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  potential  for  worker 
injury  in  departments  in  which 
such  problems  have  been  re¬ 
ported. 

According  to  OSHA,  job- 
related  musculoskeletal  disor¬ 
ders  are  responsible  for  more 


BY  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 

Two  enterprise  application 
development  products  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  by  BEA  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  are  likely  to  be  useful 
but  will  offer  users  little  more 
functionality  than  is  already 
available,  analysts  said. 

At  its  user  conference  in 
New  Orleans,  the  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  middleware  vendor  said 
it  will  offer  an  enterprise  appli¬ 
cation  integration  product 
family,  eLink,  and  change  the 
name  of  its  M3  Object  Request 
Broker  (ORB)-based  middle¬ 
ware  to  Web  Logic  Enterprise 
and  give  it  server-side  Java 
functionality. 

The  enterprise  application 
integration  product,  based  on 
BEA’s  middleware  framework, 
was  designed  to  enable  users 
to  incorporate  third-party 
technologies  to  tailor  the  prod- 


than  640,000  lost  workdays 
per  year  in  the  U.S.  Those  in¬ 
juries  cost  employers  $15  bil¬ 
lion  to  $20  billion  per  year 
in  worker  compensation  costs, 
the  agency  said. 

“Anybody  that  uses  the  com¬ 
puter  extensively  is  at  risk  [for 
this  type  of  injury],”  said  Tom 
Albin,  an  ergonomist  at  3M  Co. 
in  Minneapolis.  IT  workers, 


Ruth  Michalecki,  chairman  of 
the  International  Communica¬ 
tions  Association  (ICA),  has 
announced  plans  to  help  the 
network  managers’  user  group 
grow.  The  50-year-old  Dallas- 


uct  to  their  specific  needs, 
such  as  connectivity  with  SAP 
AG’s  R/3  environment. 

David  Kelly,  an  analyst  at 
Hurwitz  Group  Inc.  in  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass.,  said  that  be¬ 
cause  BEA’s  middleware  is 
highly  scalable  and  transac¬ 
tion-based,  users  may  find  it 
unique.  But  BEA  also  needed 
to  be  in  the  enterprise  applica¬ 
tion  integration  market  to  keep 
up  with  competing  vendors 
like  IBM,  he  said. 

The  integration  of  M3  into 
the  Web  Logic  Java  application 
server  line  appears  to  be  a  re¬ 
branding  effort,  said  analyst 
John  Rymer  at  Upstream  Con¬ 
sulting  Inc.  in  Emeryville, 
Calif.  BEA  has  long  intended  to 
integrate  its  ORB  and  Java 
products,  he  said,  but  the  Web 
Logic  name  has  proven  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  enterprise  users  more.  I 


with  their  penchant  for  work¬ 
ing  on  laptops  and  moving 
around  to  various  workstations 
not  customized  for  them,  are 
likely  to  suffer  from  afflictions 
that  would  be  covered  by  the 
OSHA  regulation,  Albin  said. 

Albin  said  he  supports 
OSHA’s  move  and  that  compa¬ 
nies  would  benefit  from  paying 
more  attention  to  ergonomics. 
For  instance,  3M  was  able  to 
eliminate  about  90%  of  com¬ 
puter  workers’  carpal-tunnel 
syndrome  woes  and  back  prob¬ 
lems  by  designing  ergonomi- 


based  ICA  has  400  member 
companies,  down  from  a  high 
of  about  700  a  decade  ago. 

The  ICA  plans  to 
open  its  membership 
to  individual  data 
managers,  moving  be¬ 
yond  telecommunica¬ 
tions  managers  en¬ 
rolled  as  a  company. 

The  group  also  will 
join  forces  with  private 
companies  to  expand 
its  Web  site  (www. 
icanet.com )  and  its  ed¬ 
ucational  programs. 

At  73,  Michalecki  is 
telecommunications 
director  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska  in  Lin¬ 
coln  and  is  the  only 
user  representative  on 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission’s  Network  Relia¬ 
bility  Council,  which  helps  the 
FCC  oversee  year  2000  readi¬ 
ness  for  data  and  voice  net¬ 
works.  She  spoke  with  Com- 
puterworld  staff  writer  Matt 
Hamblen. 

Q:  Many  user  groups  are  losing 
members.  Are  they  irrelevant? 

A:  No,  they’re  more  important 
today  than  at  any  time  —  as  a 
way  to  keep  up  with  multiple 
vendors’  new  products  and 
services  and  trends.  People  in 
user  groups  are  very  frank 


cally  correct  workstations,  he 
said.  Minor  changes  like  using 
a  wrist  rest,  adjusting  key¬ 
board  height  to  maintain  a  re¬ 
laxed  posture  for  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  elbows  and  wrists  and 
using  an  antiglare  filter  on  a 
computer  screen  can  make  a 
big  difference,  Albin  said. 

Still,  some  business  groups 
warned  that  the  regulations 
are  premature  and  too  far- 
reaching.  Peter  Eide,  a  labor 
law  manager  at  the  U.S.  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  called  the  proposal  “a 


with  one  another  when  they 
want  to  get  the  lowdown  on  a 
problem  with  a  product. 

Q:  Voice  network  managers  are 
getting  swept  up  by  the  data  shops 
in  large  organizations.  Is  that 
frightening  for  people  like  you? 


A:  No,  convergence  is  good. 
Voice  is  going  digital,  and  pret¬ 
ty  soon  there  will  be  a  blur.  You 
won’t  have  a  handset  and  a  PC 
and  other  devices  at  your  desk. 
They’ll  be  one.  That  has  huge 
implications  for  companies,  so 
IT  has  to  do  more  planning 
and  get  budgets  much  higher. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  jobs  for 
the  former  telecom  managers. 

Q:  Has  the  refocused  Network  Reli¬ 
ability  Council  found  any  important 
gaps  in  network  Y2K  readiness? 

A:  Most  networks  will  work, 
but  the  biggest  unaccountable 
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JUST  THE  FACTS 


Workplace 
Comfort  Rules 

What  OSHA’s  draft  proposal 
on  ergonomics  says: 

m  Employers  aren't  required  to  ana¬ 
lyze  all  of  their  jobs  at  the  outset 

■  The  occurrence  of  work-related 
muscular  and  skeletal  disorders  would 
trigger  a  job  hazard  analysis 

■  OSHA  will  provide  free,  on-site  con¬ 
sultation  and  materials  for  companies 
to  use  as  a  guide 

SOURCE:  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  &  HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION.  WASHINGTON 


blank  check  for  OSHA  inspec¬ 
tors  that  would  require  all 
American  businesses  to  be¬ 
come  full-time  experts  in 
ergonomics.”  I 


is  in  some  foreign  countries, 
which  will  affect  multination¬ 
als.  American  companies  need 
to  have  alternative  plans  where 
they  can  feel  a  level  of  comfort. 

Q:  Is  the  FCC  helping  business 
users  by  helping  create  a  competi¬ 
tive  service  environment? 

A:  The  FCC  hasn’t  done  a  lot  to 
encourage  competition.  But 
competition  isn’t  going  to 
happen  overnight  as 
some  envisioned  with 
the  1996  Telecom  Re¬ 
form  Act.  I’d  like  to 
know  why  consumers 
and  businesses  should 
pay  $1  to  $5  for  a  num¬ 
ber  portability  charge 
on  each  phone  line 
to  help  a  Competitive 
Local  Exchange 
Carrier. 

Q:  You’ve  seen  a  lot  of 
technology  change  in 
your  career.  Does  any¬ 
thing  keep  you  up  at 
night? 

A:  I  worry  about  tech¬ 
nology  putting  too  many  de¬ 
mands  on  our  time.  When  we 
come  in  first  thing  each  day, 
we  turn  on  E-mail  rather  than 
saying  ‘hi’  to  each  other. . . . 
People  need  to  remember  to  be 
human.  I  worry  that  kids  are 
spending  too  much  time  be¬ 
hind  computers  and  not  swim¬ 
ming  and  playing  outside.  I 
asked  my  grandkids,  who  are 
very  computer  proficient,  ‘did 
you  ever-  lie  outside  on  the 
ground  and  look  up  at  the 
clouds  and  see  them  form 
trains  and  ships?’  And  they 
looked  at  me  like  I  was  crazy.  I 


Middleware  Vendor  BEA  Adds 
Support  for  Server-Side  Java 


Telecom  Vet  Sees  Both  Sides  of  Technology 


ICA  chair  reflects  on  Y2K,  convergence, 
competition,  the  impact  of  technology 


A  WITNESS  to  decades  of  technological  change, 
Ruth  Michalecki  hopes  we  “remember  to  be  human” 


Graphics  will  scream. 
Networks  will  hum.  Users  will  just 


STARTING 


$3,395 


Introducing  the  new  line  of  Silicon  Graphics' 
visual  workstations  for  Windows  NT® 

Featuring  our  Integrated  Visual  Computing 
(IVC)  architecture  with  the  Cobalt™  graphics  chipset,  these 
machines  deliver  breakthrough  graphics  performance 
and  offer  seamless  integration  into  NT 
Mac®  and  Unix®  environments. 

They’re  also  SNMP  and  DMI  2.0 
compliant  and  come  bundled  with  Intel® 

LANDesk®  Client  Manager — allowing  easy  desktop  management 
throughout  your  enterprise.  What’s  more,  every  system  includes  advanced 


integrated  features  such  as  10/100  Ethernet,  IEEE- 1 394?  USB  and  professional 
video  I/O,  enabling  hassle-free  installation  and  support.  And  the  price?  Less  than 
you  would  expect.  The  Silicon  Graphics  320™  workstation  starts  at  just  $3,395. 

Or  choose  the  Silicon  Graphics  540™  workstation."  Starting  at 
only  $5,995  and  supporting  up  to  four  Intel®  Pentium®  II  Xeon™ 
processors,  it’s  the  most  scalable  Windows  NT  workstation 
around.  Whichever  you  choose,  it’ll  be  music  to  your  ears. 


pentium*]! 


Silicon  Graphics  320  Visual  Workstation 

•  Silicon  Graphics  Integrated  Visual  Computing  architecture 
with  Cobalt  graphics  chipset 

•Supports  up  to  two  Intel® Pentium® II  processors  (up  to  450MHz) 

•  Silicon  Graphics  Interoperability  Toolkit1  bundled  free  with  every  system 

•  Ultra  ATA  or  optional  Ultra2  SCSI  drives  up  to  28GB  total  capacity 
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HP  Color  LaserJet  printers  start  at  $2,499. 


HP.  Better  color,  no  matter  what  you’re  printing. 

Introducing  a  new  Line  of  HP  Color  LaserJet  printers.  Now  you  can  print  color 
that  will  really  get  people’s  attention.  That’s  because  our  new  fast  and  affordable 


Color  LaserJet  printers  offer  our  exclusive  ImageREt  Color  Layering  technology.  Rather  than  placing  blue  dots  next 
to  yellow  dots  to  create  the  illusion  of  green,  our  process  literally  mixes  the  colors  to  create  real  green.  Or  orange. 
Or  millions  of  other  colors.  All  at  impressive  printing  speeds,  up  to  6  ppm.  Visit  www.hp.com/go/officecolor. 
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WEB-BASED  CASINOS 
ARE  BEATING  THE  ODDS 


E-commerce  ' pioneers'  survive  politics ,  tech  limits  and  hurricanes 


BY  KIM  S.  NASH 

ST.  JOHN’S,  ANTIGUA 

Here  among  the 
storefronts  made 
of  plywood  and 
painted  ice-pop 
colors,  there 
grows  a  strain  of  electronic 
commerce  that  faces  obstacles 
even  Amazon.com  couldn’t 
imagine. 

Internet  gambling  operators 
must  gird  their  sites  for  multi¬ 
ple  simultaneous  users  who 
pound  through  rounds  of 
blackjack  and  online  roulette 
—  at  40,  50  and  60  clicks  per 
minute. 

They  also  must  support 
many  languages  besides  Eng¬ 
lish  to  attract  players  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  where  online  betting 
isn’t  so  legally  iffy. 

Perhaps  most  nettlesome  are 
the  financial  transactions. 
Wire  transfers,  credit  cards, 
bank  drafts,  personal  checks, 
electronic  currency,  even  cash: 
They  all  are  forms  of  payment 
acceptable  at  one  gambling  site 
or  another. 

And  Amazon.com  doesn’t 
have  to  worry  about  how  to 
pay  out  $50,000  jackpots. 

Hitting  the  Jackpot 

But  as  usual,  the  house  is 
raking  in  the  cash.  Online  gam¬ 
bling  is  a  $535  million  industry 
worldwide  that’s  expected  to 
grow  to  $10  billion  in  three 
years,  according  to  Datamoni- 
tor  PLC,  a  market  researcher  in 
London.  An  estimated  200 
Web  sites  currently  lure 


STARNET’s  TERRY  B0WERING:  He  says  Internet  gambling  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  form  of  electronic  commerce  that  lawmakers  don’t  understand 


ONLINE  GAMBLING  SITES  such  as  Casino  On 
Net  (above)  are  pulling  in  millions  in  Web 
wagers  while  staying  one  step  ahead  of  the  law 


surfers  to  virtual  slot  ma¬ 
chines,  craps  and  other  Las  Ve- 
gas-style  games. 

There’s  just  one  problem: 
U.S.  police  say  online  gambling 
is  illegal  under  a  38-year-old 
law  —  and  they’re  starting  to 
prosecute.  Moreover,  the  U.S. 
Congress  is  expected  to  outlaw 
Internet  casinos  outright  (see 
story,  next  page). 

So  gambling  entrepreneurs 
from  the  U.S.,  Canada,  the 
U.K.,  Israel  and  other  countries 
have  set  down  roots  on 
Caribbean  islands,  particularly 
this  one.  Antigua  is  one  of  just 
a  few  countries  to  legalize  on¬ 
line  gambling.  In  fact,  Antigua 
invites  it. 

“Gambling  provides  revenue 
to  the  country  but 
also  employment 
and  indirect  eco¬ 
nomic  benefits,” 
said  Vere  Murphy, 
commissioner  of 
the  Free  Trade  and 
Processing  Zone, 
which  licenses  and 
regulates  Internet 
gambling  compa¬ 
nies  here. 

Murphy  says  he 
sees  himself  as 
something  of  a  cy¬ 
bercop,  enforcing 
licensing  laws  and 


chasing  away  lawbreakers.  So 
far,  he’s  collected  $6  million  to 
$7  million  in  license  fees  from 
the  32  online  casinos  and 
sports-betting  sites  he  has 
sanctioned. 

Terry  Bowering  has  paid  his 
$100,000  annual  license  fee  to 


Antigua  and  scoffs  at  the  idea 
that  online  casino  executives 
run  a  crooked  business,  hide 
from  the  law  or  fleece  naive  In¬ 
ternet  users. 

For  Bowering,  vice  president 
of  offshore  operations  at  Star- 
net  Communications  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc.,  Internet  gambling 
is  a  legitimate  form  of  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce  that  lawmak¬ 
ers  just  don’t  understand. 

“We’re  pioneers.  We’re  the 
future.  We’re  sticking  to  a  mar¬ 
keting  strategy  and  a  business 
plan,”  said  Bowering,  a  38- 
year-old  former  stock  broker 
and  financial  consultant. 
“We’re  not  typical  bookies. 
We’re  MBAs.” 

Even  so,  Starnet,  which  is 
based  in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  is 
careful  to  do  all  bet-processing 
and  money  transactions  on 
servers  here  to  guard  against 
Canadian  and  U.S.  police  ac¬ 
tion. 

Last  year,  Starnet’s  casinos 
group  saw  6  million  hits  daily; 
the  average  spent  per  bettor 
visit  was  $200,  he  said. 

Starnet  wouldn’t  mind  being 
a  takeover  candidate  for  land- 
based  casinos:  “Once  the 
smoke  clears,  they  will  look  at 
a  company  like  us  to  get  them 


online,”  Bowering  said. 

Each  of  the  14  gambling  ex¬ 
ecutives  interviewed  by  Com- 
puterworld  claimed  to  be 
bringing  a  businessman’s  order 
to  the  largely  untested  world  of 
Internet  wagering. 

“We  don’t  sit  here  drinking 
umbrella  drinks,”  said  Peter 
Bengtsson,  managing  director 
of  Boss  Casinos  Ltd.  “We  deal 
with  other  people’s  money  and 
must  have  backup  procedures 
and  a  fire-safe  area  and  strict 
rules.  It’s  almost  a  bank.” 

For  example,  some  compa¬ 
nies  have  hired  Big  5  account¬ 
ing  firms  to  sign  off  on  their 
business  plans  and  certify,  as 
best  they  can,  that  the  software 
is  fair  to  players.  English  Har¬ 
bour  Casino  Ltd.,  on  the  south¬ 
ern  tip  of  the  island,  uses  De- 
loitte  &  Touche  LLP,  while 
Boss  Casinos  employs  Price- 
waterhouseCoopers. 

Playing  by  the  Rules 

Meanwhile,  Starnet  and  rival 
Inland  Entertainment  Corp.  in 
San  Diego,  which  runs  three 
online  casinos,  like  to  point  out 
that  they’re  publicly  traded 
firms  that  must  report  detailed 
company  data. 

Starnet,  for  example,  posted 
$1.8  million  in  sales  for  its  most 
recent  quarter  and  showed 
$248,000  in  profit.  Inland  isn’t 
profitable  yet. 

Managing  risks  —  financial, 
legal  and  security  —  is  what 
the  business  is  all  about. 


One’s  a  Planner,  the  Other’s  a  Fugitive 


ST.  JOHN’S.  ANTIGUA 

Before  it  started  business  in  Israel, 
Cassava  Enterprises  Ltd.  thought 
hard  about  how  to  structure  the 
company  to  ward  off  U.S.  legal 
trouble. 

People  who  maintain  Cassava’s 
betting  servers  are  here  and  its  pro¬ 
grammers  are  based  in  Israel,  said 
Jordan,  the  company’s  operations 
manager  and  a  former  international 
business  lawyer.  To  preserve  Cas¬ 
sava’s  privacy,  he  asked  that  his 
last  name  not  be  used. 

When  Jordan  scouted  out 
Antigua  two  years  ago,  he  didn't 
know  if  the  business  would  fly.  “At 
the  time,  it  looked  like  a  nice  way  to 
spend  a  year  in  the  Caribbean.” 

He  says  he  thinks  the  FBI  and 
other  U.S.  law  enforcers  probably 
pose  as  players  to  snoop  around 
his  site. 

If  the  U.S.  tries  to  snag  Jordan, 
he  knows  what  he’ll  do.  “I’m  going 


to  say,  ‘American  law  is  all  fine  and 
dandy.  [But]  I’m  not  an  American 
company  and  none  of  my  employ¬ 
ees  are  U.S.  citizens.’  They  have  a 
big  problem  with  jurisdiction,”  he 
said. 

That  may  be  so,  but  Steve 
Schillinger,  an  18-year  veteran 
options  trader  on  the  Pacific  Stock 
Exchange  in  San  Francisco,  is  now 
a  fugitive. 

Nearly  three  years  ago,  he 
and  a  colleague  quit  their  finance 
jobs  to  start  a  sports-wagering 
business  here. 

Schillinger  moved  his  wife  and 
four  kids  here  and  World  Sports 
Exchange  was  born. 

The  company  is  licensed  and 
complies  with  Antiguan  laws,  but 
the  FBI  and  New  York  state  prose¬ 
cutors  in  March  1998  charged 
Schillinger  and  his  partner  -  along 
with  a  dozen  other  online  sports 
betting  operators  -  with  federal 


crimes  (see  story,  next  page). 

While  his  partner  returned  to  the 
U.S.  to  fight  the  charges, 

Schillinger  stayed  to  run  the  com¬ 
pany.  “If  I  flew  to  the  U.S.  right 
now,  I  would  be  arrested  and 
charged.  I  haven’t  left  Antigua 
since  I  came  down  here,”  he  said. 

It’s  the  real-time  excitement  of 
the  business  that  keeps  him  going. 
“It’s  similar  to  what  we  were  doing 
trading  stocks,”  he  explained.  “I 
make  markets  on  sporting  events. 
We’re  the  only  book  that  allows 
people  to  bet  all  during  the  games. 

I  constantly  adjust  markets.” 

His  family,  however,  moved 
back  to  California  18  months  ago. 
They  visit  the  island  about  six  times 
per  year,  and  the  children  spend 
summers  with  their  father. 

But  living  here  full-time  didn’t 
cut  it  for  them.  “It’s  not  a  great 
place  to  raise  young  ones.  There’s 
no  Little  League  baseball  or  bas¬ 
ketball,"  Schillinger  said.  “There’s 
nothing  here  for  them  to  do.” 

-  Kim  S.  Nash 
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Bengtsson,  a  30-year-old  ex¬ 
blackjack  dealer  in  banker’s 
clothes,  runs  Boss  Casinos, 
which  is  one  of  the  biggest 
online  gambling  operations 
here.  The  company,  which  has 
headquarters  in  Sweden,  em¬ 
ploys  30  people  locally,  mostly 
in  telephone  support  and  risk 
analysis. 

Boss  Casinos  moved  into  a 
snow-white,  five-story  build¬ 
ing  —  one  of  the  tallest  in  this 
capital  city  —  after  Hurricane 
Georges  blew  the  roof  off  its 
former  quarters  in  September. 
Operations  were  down  for 
more  than  two  days. 

In  the  new  locale,  Bengtsson 
plans  to  set  up  a  locked  and 
guarded  server  room  in  which 
to  house  six  Sun  Microsystems 
Inc.  servers,  one  for  each  of  the 
gambling  sites  he  runs  for  oth¬ 
er  companies. 

Two  Compaq  Computer 
Corp.  servers  running  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  Windows  NT 
process  bettor  payments. 


(Boss  Casinos  charges  mainte¬ 
nance  fees  and  takes  an  addi¬ 
tional  cut  of  the  revenue  from 
each  client.) 

“Security  we  take  quite  seri¬ 
ously,”  Bengtsson  said.  The 
credit  card,  passport  and  other 
data  requested  of  players  “nev¬ 
er  leaves  this  building.  All  staff 
is  cleared  by  Interpol,”  he  said. 
Gun-toting  local  police  also 
watch  the  premises  12  hours  a 
day. 

The  four  information  tech¬ 
nology  people  at  Boss  Casinos 
all  are  transplanted  Swedes. 
“We  tried  to  recruit  from  locals 
but  they  don’t  have  the  skills,” 
Bengtsson  said. 

Cost  of  Doing  Business 

Software  development  costs 
are  the  biggest  expense  for  In¬ 
ternet  gambling  firms.  GLC 
Ltd.,  which  does  business  on 
the  nearby  island  of  St.  Kitts, 
has  spent  $20  million  in  the 
past  three  years  to  set  up  its 
GalaxiWorld  online  casino, 


said  Larry  Weltman,  chief  fi¬ 
nancial  officer  at  the  company 
in  Gibraltar,  U.K. 

Hiring  programmers  well- 
versed  in  Sun’s  Java  language 
is  expensive  but  worth  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Weltman,  37.  In¬ 
stead  of  having  to  download  fat 
software  files  before  playing, 
users  spend  one  to  three  min¬ 
utes  installing  various  Java  ap¬ 
plets,  he  said. 

More  than  1,200  registered 
players  placed  $3.1  million 
worth  of  wagers  in  Galaxi- 
World’s  first  month  in  action. 
Page  hits  totaled  3.2  million. 

“You  play  my  game,  and  it’s  a 
real  live  transaction  taking 
place,”  he  said.  That’s  different 
from  Amazon.com,  where  “one 
customer  buys  two  books,  and 
it  may  [take]  two  or  three 
weeks  to  deliver,”  added  Welt¬ 
man,  a  former  lottery  company 
manager. 

“We  gotta  be  fast.  There  are 
too  many  other  choices  out 
there  for  players,”  he  said.  > 


A  U.S.  Ban  is  Coming 


The  U.S.  hasn’t  passed  any  laws 
to  ban  Internet  gambling  yet,  but 
Congress  is  fixing  to  do  so. 

Last  session,  the  Senate 
passed  the  Internet  Gambling  Pro¬ 
hibition  Act,  a  bill  sponsored  by 
Sen.  John  Kyi  (R-Ariz.).  It  didn’t 
pass  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  but  it's  expected  to  when  it's 
resubmitted  this  year. 

The  bill  would  ban  all  forms  of 
online  betting  and  put  operators 
of  such  Web  sites  at  risk  for  a  fine 
equal  to  the  site’s  total  wagers 
and  four  years  in  jail.  Critics  say 
the  idea  is  unenforceable:  The 
U.S.  can’t  expect  to  push  its  Inter¬ 
net  laws  on  other  countries,  espe¬ 
cially  those  where  Internet 
gambling  is  explicitly  legal. 

Still,  even  without  a  specific 
federal  law  against  Internet  gam¬ 
bling,  the  FBI  and  various  states 
are  on  the  move. 

They  figure  that  the  Internet  is 


covered  under  the  1961  Interstate 
Wire  Act,  which  outlaws  betting 
over  interstate  or  international 
wires,  such  as  the  telephone 
system. 

Law  enforcers  in  New  York,  for 
example,  worked  with  FBI  agents 
last  year  to  issue  arrest  warrants 
for  operators  of  six  online  sports 
books. 

The  companies  were  based 
outside  the  U.S.  -  in  the 
Caribbean  and  Central  America  - 
but  are  bound  by  U.S.  laws 
because  they  advertised  in  the 
U.S.,  took  bets  from  Americans 
and  used  the  Internet  and  tele¬ 
phone  to  do  it,  the  agencies  said. 
Some  also  had  secondary  offices 
in  the  U.S. 

The  cases  are  working  their 
way  through  the  courts  with  at 
least  one  would-be  felon  fighting 
the  charges. 

-  Kim  S.  Nash 
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PLATINUM  TECHNOLOGY 
GOING  BACK  TO  BASICS 

Unprofitable  software  company  to  shed 
products,  people;  digest  many  acquisitions 
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Layoff  Central 

Top  job-cutting  industries, 
1993-1998 


INDUSTRY  LAYOFFS 


Aerospace/defense  373,278 
Retail  280,160 

Computer  272,891 

Telecommunications  250,690 
Financial  241,467 

SOURCE  CHALLENGER. GRAY  & 

CHRISTMAS  INC..  CHICAGO 


VeriSign,  Netscape  Ally 

VeriSign  Inc.  and  Netscape  Commu¬ 
nications  Corp.  last  week 
announced  a  multipart  deal  that 
includes  a  cobranded  Netcenter 
Security  Center,  expanded  integra¬ 
tion  of  VeriSign’s  digital  certificate 
services  with  Netscape’s  client  and 
server  products  and  the  selection  of 
VeriSign  as  the  preferred  provider  of 
Internet  security  services  for 
Netscape  customers.  The  agree¬ 
ment  could  benefit  online  mer¬ 
chants,  who  will  be  able  to  access 
VeriSign  digital  certificates  from 
Netscape’s  Netcenter  Web  portal. 


Brio  Acquires  Sqribe 

Business-intelligence  software 
maker  Brio  Technology  Inc.  has  pur¬ 
chased  SqribeTechnologies  Corp. 
for  approximately  S270  million  in 
stock.  Adding  Long  Beach,  Calif.- 
based  Sqribe's  product  lineup  to 
Brio’s  could  create  “a  technology 
powerhouse  for  the  next  generation 
of  Internet-enabled  business  intelli¬ 
gence  products,”  said  David  Folger, 
an  analyst  at  Meta  Group  Inc.  in 
Stamford,  Conn.  Sqribe’s  strengths 
in  enterprise  reporting  and  enter¬ 
prise  information  portals  are  a  nice 
fit  with  Brio’s  business-intelligence 
tools,  Folger  added. 


Vendors  Boost  Budgets 

Technology  vendors  are  practicing 
what  they  preach.  Nearly  four  in  10 
top  executives  at  high-tech  firms 
plan  to  set  aside  more  of  their  oper¬ 
ating  budgets  for  information  tech¬ 
nology  this  year,  according  to  a 
survey  by  Pi  icewaterhouseCoopers 
in  New  York.  On  average,  high-tech 
firms  are  allocating  nearly  8%  of 
their  annual  operating  budgets  to  IT, 
according  to  the  survey  of  376 
industry  executives. 


BY  STEWART  DECK 

xecutives  at  Plat¬ 
inum  Technology 
Inc.  said  last  week 
that  it’s  finally  time 
to  digest  several 
years’  worth  of  acquisitions. 

The  software  maker  will 
take  a  one-time,  $90  million  to 
$110  million  restructuring 
charge  and  lay  off  1,000,  or  15%, 
of  its  workers. 

Platinum  Technology  will 
shed  some  product  lines  and 
focus  its  energies  on  its  data¬ 
base  software,  Provision  en¬ 
terprise  management  suite  and 
data  warehousing  products, 
said  Michael  Matthews,  who  is 
executive  vice  president  of 
worldwide  marketing  at  the 
Oakbrook  Terrace,  Ill.-based 
company. 

Analysts  said  the  restructur¬ 
ing  should  benefit  the  compa¬ 


BY  SHARON  MACHLIS 

Compaq  Computer  Corp.  has 
asked  its  distributors  to  tem¬ 
porarily  suspend  sales  of  its 
Presario  line  of  home  PCs  to 
about  10  Internet-only  retailers 
while  it  develops  policies  for 
selling  its  products  online. 

The  Houston-based  PC 
maker,  which  plans  to  develop 
a  sales  program  specifically  for 
the  Internet  channel,  aims  to 
have  the  new  policies  in  place 
within  90  days,  spokeswoman 
Hedy  Baker  said  last  week.  “It’s 
a  much  different  way  to  look  at 
a  business  model,”  she  said. 

Though  she  wouldn’t  com¬ 
ment  on  matters  to  be  decided 
by  the  new  Internet  selling 
program,  she  said  programs  for 
traditional  retailers  typically 
include  guidelines  for  things 
like  in-store  literature,  displays 
and  product  demonstrations. 

Compaq  wants  to  develop 
similar  programs  that  will  be 


ny.  “A  lot  of  this  seems  to  be 
aimed  at  reaffirming  their  fo¬ 
cus  on  decision-support  soft¬ 
ware,  which  is  what  they  do 
well,”  said  Philip  Russom,  an 
analyst  at  The  Hurwitz  Group 
Inc.  in  Framingham,  Mass. 

Robert  Johnson,  an  analyst 
at  ABN  AMRO,  a  New  York  in¬ 
vestment  bank,  said  the  reorga¬ 
nization  should  help  boost 
Platinum  Technology  back  to 
growth  rates  near  20%,  which 
he  said  are  “the  type  of  results 
investors  are  seeking.” 

The  company  reported  a  net 
loss  of  $2.5  million  for  fiscal 
1998  on  revenue  of  $986  mil¬ 
lion.  It  hasn’t  had  a  profitable 
year  since  1993  but  has  made 
more  than  50  acquisitions  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years. 

Recent  acquisitions  includ¬ 
ed  data-modeling  specialist 
Logic  Works  Inc.,  training 


appropriate  for  the  Internet. 

A  “handful”  of  Web  retailers 
were  affected  by  the  tempo¬ 
rary  suspension,  Baker  said, 
but  not  companies  that  do 
most  of  their  business  in  brick- 
and-mortar  stores  and  also  sell 
online. 

“Obviously  they’ve  seen  the 
Internet  channel  become  a  big¬ 
ger  and  bigger  part  of  their 


company  Mastering  Inc.,  soft¬ 
ware  vendor  Learmonth  & 
Burchett  Management  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  and  Israeli  security 
company  Memco  Software  Ltd. 

Now  the  company  is  opting 
to  slow  down  acquisition  activ¬ 
ity  in  favor  of  con¬ 
solidating  its  collec¬ 
tion  of  businesses. 

“The  last  couple  of 
years  we  focused  on 
growth  and  momen¬ 
tum  rather  than  be¬ 
ing  100%  conscious 
of  efficiencies,” 

Matthews  said.  “In 
the  last  six  months 
the  investment  com¬ 
munity  has  started 
comparing  us  to  old¬ 
er,  more  established 
companies,  which  has  affected 
our  stock  price.” 

The  restructuring  “is  intend¬ 
ed  to  enable  us  to  fully  lever¬ 
age  the  strong  technology  and 
talent  we  have  in  place  in  order 
to  deliver  sustainable  value 
and  increased  profitability  in 


business.  They  want  to  take  a 
time-out  and  get  their  act  to¬ 
gether,”  said  Darryl  Peck,  pres¬ 
ident  and  CEO  of  Cyberian 
Outpost  Inc.  in  Kent,  Conn., 
one  of  the  Internet  retailers  af¬ 
fected  by  Compaq’s  move.  “It’s 
not  a  big  deal.” 

Cyberian  Outpost  still  has 
Compaq  goods  in  stock  and 
will  keep  selling  them  but  cur¬ 
rently  can’t  re¬ 
plenish  its  inven¬ 
tory.  Peck  said  he 
expects  Cyberian 
Outpost  to  be 
reauthorized  to 
sell  Compaq  PCs 
when  the  new 
policies  are  in 
place  because  it 
maintains  a  fairly 
traditional  sales 
model  of  keeping 
merchandise  in 
stock  and  be¬ 
cause  it  offers 


1999  and  beyond,”  said  Andrew 
Filipowski,  Platinum  Technol¬ 
ogy  president  and  CEO. 

The  company  is  unrelated  to 
the  similarly  named  Platinum 
Software  Corp. 

The  largest  cuts  will  come 
from  the  company’s 
Virtual  Reality  Mod¬ 
eling  Language 
(VRML)  product  de¬ 
velopment  staff,  in 
which  300  jobs  will 
be  cut,  and  its  train¬ 
ing  and  consulting 
division,  in  which 
550  people  will  be 
laid  off.  To  divest  it¬ 
self  of  the  VRML 
staff,  it  will  put  the 
source  code  for  its 
Web  visualization 
software  products  in  the  public 
domain  by  providing  it  to  the 
nonprofit  Web3D  Consortium 
( www.web3d.org .)  I 


Clare  Haney  at  the  IDG  News 
Service  contributed  to  this 
report. 


sales  and  support  services. 

Compaq’s  temporary  halt  in 
sales  to  Web  retailers  wasn’t 
over  pricing  issues,  Baker  said. 

However,  several  outside  ob¬ 
servers  believe  the  company 
has  to  be  concerned  about 
price  because  some  Internet- 
only  companies  are  selling 
goods  at  cost  and  are  talking 
about  selling  below  cost  (with 
advertising  making  up  the  dif¬ 
ference)  —  or  even  giving  ma¬ 
chines  away. 

Could  Backfire 

“What  is  the  price  [cutting] 
doing  to  their  brand?”  asked 
Melissa  Bane,  an  analyst  at  The 
Yankee  Group  in  Boston.  Price 
slashing  can  “reduce  the  brand 
equity  manufacturers  built 
up,”  she  said. 

Bane  said  Compaq  probably 
is  wise  to  take  time  to  think  out 
a  strategy  for  controlling  how 
its  products  are  sold  on  the 
Web. 

If  there  are  problems  with 
customer  service  or  support 
from  a  cut-rate  Internet  site, 
“at  the  end  of  the  day,  the  name 
on  the  machine  is  Compaq,” 
she  said.  ft 
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CYBERIAN  OUTPOST  is  one  of  the  Internet 
retailers  affected  by  Compaq’s  move 


Compaq  Calls  for  an  Internet  Time-Out 

PC  maker  freezes  sales  to  Web-only  retailers  to  establish  policies 


PLATINUM  VP 
Michael  Matthews: 
Focus  on  efficiency 
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It  usually  happens  when  someone  needs 
their  PC  Card  the  most.  But  it’ll  never 
happen  with  the  family  of  RealPort"" 
Integrated  PC  Cards.  There’s  nothing 
to  break.  Nothing  to  lose. 


After  years  of  connecting  with  external 
LAN  and  modem  dongles,  we  came  up 
with  a  better  way.  We  got  rid  of  them. 
You’ll  never  have  to  stock  extra  cables 
again,  and  your  mobile  users  will  never 
call  when  they  find  themselves  stranded 
and  “dongle-less” 


Whether  it  s  a  modem  with  V.90,  an 
Ethernet  card  or  an  Ethernet+Modem, 
connect  with  the  world’s  first  Integrated 
PC  Cards.  Dongles  are  history. 

Connect  with  the  times. 


RealPort 

The  Integrated  PC  Card 

nothing, to E 


othing  to  fire ak^Uo thing  to  Lose 


www.xircom.com 

Toll  Free:  1-877-RealPort 


Xarmm 


Get  mobile.  Stay  connected.  Go  places 


why  not  go  with  some  of  the  people 
who  know  it  best? 


if  you  only  know  Compaq  for  PCs  and 
servers,  do  you  really  know  Compaq? 

All  over  the  world,  the  IT 
bedrock  that  companies 
build  on  comes  from 
Compaq.  We’ve  created 
enterprise  systems  for 
18  of  the  top  20  U.S. 
banks.  Over  100  stock 
exchanges  worldwide, 
co TwtZZl Sixty  percent  of  the 


solutions.  i  ^5  •  / 

And  the  next  io.  planet  s  power  generation/ 

And  the  . .  . . 

10  after  that,  distribution  systems. 


Ninety  percent  of  the  world’s 
microprocessor  production. 

And  this  isn’t  just  hardware. 
Compaq  delivers  complete  enterprise 
solutions.  The  mission-critical  systems 
that  keep  business  in  business. 


Who  out-integrates  the  top  integrators? 
Including  IBM? 

This  may  surprise  you. 

It’s  Compaq.  In  fact,  Compaq 
beat  out  the  biggest  names 
in  IT  integration  in 
InformationWeek's  annual 
poll  of  IT  professionals, 
finishing  second  by  the  slimmest 
of  margins.  If  you  need  to  get 
the  most  out  of  your  IT 
investment,  we  don’t  just  have 
the  answer.  We  are  the  answer. 


Whose  systems  run  17  of  the  20 
largest  stock  exchanges,  worldwide? 

It’s  the  same  folks  who  enable 
over  60%  of  the  world’s  interbank 
transactions.  Compaq.  With 
systems  and  support  services  that 
allow  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  flow  safely  all  over  the 
world,  every  second  of  every  day. 
It’s  the  ultimate  in 
mission-critical 
fault-tolerant 
NonStop®  computing. 

The  kind  we  provide,  not  just  for 
the  financial  world,  but  for  all 
kinds  of  industries. 


Who  outruns  everyone  under  the  sun 
(including  Sun)? 

Compaq’s  lead  in  high-perfor¬ 
mance  64-bit  UNIX®  computing  is 
huge,  and  growing.  For  example,  we 
set  an  all-time  TPC-C*  record  running 
Oracle8 "  on  clustered  AlphaServer® 
systems.  What  does  this  mean  in  real 
life,  you  ask?  It  means  that  we  can 
help  you  do  things  in  a  few  seconds 
that  used  to  take  you  days. 


Who  helps  millions  of  e-mail  users 
explain,  expound,  collaborate  and 
just  plain  talk? 

Compaq  systems  and 
support  people  help  run  many  of 
the  world’s  largest  e-mail  systems. 


CcHplq? 

iVIp  not  in st  for 


Where  in  the  world 
do  you  do  business  f 
No  matter: 
our  27,000  service 
professionals  call 
114  countries  home. 


Who  knows  SAP  R/3 
like  no  one  else  (except, 
of  course,  SAP)? 

We  have  over  5,000  R/3 
installations  under  our  belts — 
more  than  any  other  competitor: 
To  put  R/3’s  enormous  power 
to  work  in  your  business, 


We’re  also  the  number  one  integrator 
of  Microsoft  Exchange®  with  over 
400  global  customers.  If  you’ve  got 
a  large  project  ahead,  remember: 
We  can  be  a  big  help. 


Where  does  the  enterprise  store  its 
gigabytes,  terabytes  and  googolbytes? 

Once  again,  we’re  the  answer. 
Compaq  StorageWorks®  delivers  the 
widest  array  of  multi-user  storage 
products  in  the  business.  And  they’re 
designed  to  solve  storage  problems 
for  any  enterprise,  no  matter  which 
hardware  and  software  you  already 
use:  ours,  theirs,  anyone’s. 


AltaVista-created  by  Compaq,  running  on  Compaq  AlphaServer 
systems- handles  1  billion  Internet  searches  per  month. 


All  of  the  world’s  top  1 0  aerospace  companies  fly  with 
Compaq.  (There's  no  better  launch  platform  for  technical 
computing  than  Compaq  64-bit  UNIX.) 


When  telephone  companies  all  over 
the  world  dial  911,  who  picks  up? 

Did  you  know  that  ah  of  the 
top  30  telcos  depend  on  Compaq 
for  everything  from  fault-tolerant 
NonStop  computing  to  compre¬ 
hensive  disaster  relief? 

So  do  more  than  170  other 
telecommunications  companies 
If  your  company  could  use  that 
kind  of  reliable,  bulletproof 
computing,  why  not  give  us  a  call? 


Who 


knew? 


Ever  buy  stock  online? 

Or  bank  in  your  pajamas? 

Three  quarters  of  the  top  ISPs 
choose  Compaq  to  keep 
millions  of  subscribers  connected. 

Four  out  of  the  five  most  popular 
Web  sites  are  powered  by  Compaq. 
Microsoft  chose  us  to  implement 
and  manage  the  infrastructure  for 
MSN.com? 

And  AltaVista^ 
the  most  powerful 
and  useful  guide  to 
the  Internet?  We 

i  v  •  .  „  •  needs  a  rock-solid 

UOn  I  JUSt  Tun  It.  foundation.  So  thousands  of 

.  ,  .  e-businesses,  large  and  small,  tap 

We  invented  It.  Compaq  for  systems,  solutions,  support. 


In  other  words,  as  enterprise 
computing  moves  onto  the  Internet, 
it’s  also  moving  onto  Compaq. 


Want  to  know  more? 

More  details?  More  case 
histories?  More  references? 
Better  answers  to  the  toughest 
IT  challenges  there  are? 

You’ll  find  them  at 
^^HcompMq.com/betteranswers . 

Or  call  us  at 
1-800-AT-COMPAQ. 


COMPAQ 

Better  answers; 

www.compaq.com/betteranswers 


Mission-cnttcal  NonStop  enteipnse 
systems  for  more  financial  exchanges,  more  ATM  networks 
and  more  of  the  world’s  top-tier  banks  than  any  other  company 
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MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

Get  smart,  get  small 


Tiny  things  are  happening  in  the  world  of  technolo¬ 
gy  and  their  impact  is  going  to  be  enormous.  Last  week's 
low-key  announcement  by  IBM  about  its  latest  advance 
in  “system-on-a-chip”  technology  was  yet  another  signal 
flag  on  the  future’s  horizon. 

With  technology  capable  of  putting  as  many  as  24  million  transis¬ 
tors  on  a  single  silicon  chip,  entire  computers  can  be  reduced  to  the 


size  of  your  thumbnail.  And  the 
cost  per  chip  is  shrinking  just  as 
rapidly,  making  “infoappliances” 
packed  with  embedded  technolo¬ 
gy  a  sure  bet  to  be  the  next  gener¬ 
ation  of  computing. 

“We’ll  put  computers  into  things 
nobody  ever  thought  of  before,” 
says  Paul  Saffo,  a  director  at  the 
Institute  for  the  Future  in  Menlo 
Park,  Calif.  He  was  one  of  the 
experts  we  talked  to  for  this 
week’s  “smart  materials”  story 
(see  page  70). 

Within  five  years,  minuscule 
processor/transceivers  will  be  widely  avail¬ 
able  to  do  everything  from  megaboosting 
data  storage  to  earthquake-proofing  build¬ 
ings.  Only  18  months  from  now,  we  should 
see  the  prototypes  of  a  storage  device  that 
can  pack  60G  bits  of  data  in  a  square  inch  of 
space.  Already,  smart  phones  no  bigger  than 
your  hand  are  combining  cell  phone,  pager 


and  handheld  computer  into  a 
wireless  device  with  Internet 
access  (see  this  week’s  Quick- 
Study  on  page  73). 

No  matter  what  Intel  and 
Microsoft  tell  us  now,  personal 
computers  as  we  know  them  today 
—  from  those  big,  complex  lugs  on 
the  desktop  to  those  laptop  mill¬ 
stones  we  drag  through  airports  — 
will  not  define  21st-century  com¬ 
puting.  Yearly  PC  sales  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  top  out  at  about  100  million 
units  worldwide,  but  infoappli¬ 
ances  are  projected  to  hit  600  million  in 
annual  volume  in  the  next  five  years. 

All  of  this  poses  intriguing  challenges  for 
IT  departments  on  every  front,  from  user 
support  to  infrastructure  planning  to  con¬ 
flicting  software  standards.  But  the  unmis¬ 
takable  trend  is  so  encouraging  because  the 
mantra  for  the  new  millennium  will  be  this: 
Smaller,  smarter  and  simpler  to  use.  I 


MARYFRAN  JOHNSON  is 


executive  editor  of 
Computerworld. 
Contact  her  at 

maryfranjohnson® 

computerworld.com 


)The  Great  MigraiioiiL 


ALLAN  E.  ALTER 

Old-timers 
are  taking  over 
the  Web 

STAND  ASIDE,  KIDS  —  the  old- 

timers  are  taking  over  the  Web.  And 
they’ll  change  the  look  and  content 
of  the  Web  when  they’re  done.  That  may 
be  a  shocker  to  some  who  are  fixated  on 
the  Internet’s  hip,  youthful  aura.  But  get 
with  it:  The  seniors  are  catching  up  fast. 

Consider  online  buying:  Older  Americans,  not 
twentysomethings,  are  leading  the  stampede. 

The  age  group  with  the  highest  concentration 
of  online  buyers  is  the  50  to  64  segment,  at  27%; 
the  fastest-growing  segment  is  65  and  over  —  just 
4%  last  year,  but  up  to  16%  this  year. 

Altogether,  68%  of 
online  buyers  are  over  40, 
according  to  a  survey 
released  last  month  by 
Ernst  &  Young  and  the 
National  Retail  Federa¬ 
tion. 

In  my  family,  the  Web- 
heads  belong  to  the  older 
generation.  I  taught  my 
mother-in-law  how  to  surf 
the  Web  a  year  ago. 

Now  she’s  the  one 
telling  me  about  great  new 
Web  sites  and  has  volun¬ 
teered  at  the  online  exhib¬ 
it  of  a  nearby  museum. 

Her  cousin  the  history  buff  gets  a  charge  check¬ 
ing  out  Cold  War  sites  and  digging  up  declassi¬ 
fied  documents.  My  Uncle  Joe,  who’s  hard  of 
hearing,  chats  with  his  buddies  on  America 
Online.  Even  my  mother  is  throwing  in  the  towel 
and  getting  a  PC.  She  doesn’t  want  to  be  left 
behind  by  her  friends. 

Neither  does  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons:  The  AARP’s  research  has  found 
senior  citizens  are  the  fastest-growing  segment  of 
the  Internet  community. 

Seniors  do  have  to  learn  how  to  relate  to  com¬ 
puters,  but  “when  seniors  get  past  their  fear,  they 
become  the  most  energetic,  enthusiastic  comput¬ 
er  users  you’ve  ever  seen,”  says  Sandy  Berger, 
who  hosts  the  AARP’s  computers  and  technology 
page  ( www.aarp.org/comptech/ ). 

For  elderly  people  who  can’t  travel  as  before, 
the  Web  brings  the  world  to  them  and  helps  them 
stay  mentally  active.  Physically  active  seniors 
appreciate  the  Web  as  a  tool  for  daily  living,  pro¬ 
viding  information,  convenience,  entertainment 
and  connection  to  family. 

What  does  that  mean  to  businesspeople? 
Seniors  are  an  affluent  market  with  real  needs 
and  time  on  their  hands  to  do  some  serious  surf¬ 
ing.  The  travel,  Financial  services,  health,  retire- 
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All  of  us,  as  consumers,  have  had  unfortunate  expe¬ 
riences  with  a  retailer  whose  left  hand  didn't  seem 
to  know  what  its  right  hand  was  doing.  Whether  we 
were  buying  a  stove,  refrigerator,  or  some  other  appliance, 
the  retailer  just  couldn't  get  it  together  when  it  came  to 
model  number,  delivery  date,  or  service  agreement. 
As  a  manager  in  a  manufacturing  enterprise,  you 
can’t  be  that  chaotic  with  your  customers.  That’s 
why  it  should  be  of  interest  that  there  is  a  new 
generation  of  business  software  systems  that 
fully  integrates  customer  management  services 
with  production  planning,  distribution,  and 
financial  applications. 

More  powerful  than  their  predecessors,  con¬ 
temporary  business  applications  come  in  sleeker 
packages  with  updated  features  that  make  it 
easier  for  their  operators  to  negotiate  any  haz¬ 
ards  that  might  impede  their  path  to  business 
success.  Leading  this  new  class  of  fully  inte¬ 
grated  business  systems  is  a  package  called  ERP 
Plus™  from  Tampa,  Fla.-based  PowerCerv  Corp. 
This  system  is  the  type  of  seamlessly  integrated, 
enterprisewide  business  computing  software  that 
nearly  all  enterprise  resources  planning  (ERP)  vendors 
say  they  now  offer,  but  that  users  find,  when  they  look 


A  single  face  to 
the  customer 


ERP  Plus  software  connects 
the  front  and  back  office  to 
achieve  customer  satisfaction 

Sidney  Hill,  Jr. 

SJR  Communications 
Albuquerque,  N.M. 


under  the  hood,  very  few  suppliers  actually  deliver.  “1 
really  was  surprised  to  find  that  PowerCerv  was  the  only 
company  whose  system  was  truly  integrated  from  end- 
to-end.  1  expected  more  vendors  to  have  that  type  of 
integration,”  says  Mike  Dumas,  MIS  manager  for 
Automata  International,  a  printed  wiring  board  manu¬ 
facturer  based  in  Sterling,  Va.,  that  recently  selected  ERP 
Plus  as  its  enterprise  computing  platform  following  a  search 
that  began  with  a  list  of  20  ERP  suppliers. 

The  type  of  integration  Dumas  speaks  of  blends  strate¬ 
gic  applications  such  as  sales  force  automation  and  cus¬ 
tomer  support — the  so-called  front-office  systems — with 
the  transaction-oriented  systems  that  organize  back- 
office  operations  like  manufacturing,  distribution,  and 
financial  management.  Manufacturers  increasingly  covet 
this  type  of  integration  because  it  enhances  their  ability 
to  continuously  improve  the  one  remaining  area  in  which 
they  still  can  gain  a  true  competitive  edge:  customer 
service. 
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Information,  not  data 

John  Montague,  PowerCerv’s  senior  vice  president  of 
marketing,  says  ERP  Plus  facilitates  the  free  exchange  of 
not  just  data,  but  information,  throughout  an  enterprise, 
thereby  enabling  manufacturers  to  show  “one  face  to  the 
customer.”  That  means  anyone  within  the  enterprise  who 
might  speak  with  a  customer — a  field  salesperson,  the  CEO, 
even  a  warehouse  worker — enters  the  conversation  armed 
with  the  same  up-to-date  information  about  all  previous 
contacts  that  customer  has  had  with  the  company. 

Todd  Ouellette,  director  of  information  systems  with  Lorin 
Industries,  a  manufacturer  of  coil  aluminum  products  based 
in  Muskegon,  Mich.,  confirms  that  statement.  “We  are  gaining 
market  share  over  our  key  competitors,”  says  Ouellette,  whose 
company  has  been  using  the  ERP  Plus  suite  for  more  than  a 
year.  “Our  customers  have  told  us  many  times  over  the  past  12 
months  that  the  reason  our  business  is  growing  is  because  we 
are  giving  them  more  detailed,  accurate,  and  up-to-date  infor¬ 
mation  than  our  competitors  are  capable  of  providing.” 

Scott  Galloway,  PowerCerv’s  vice  president  of  ERP  so¬ 
lutions,  says  ERP  Plus  gives  companies  a  competitive  edge 
simply  by  empowering  their  sales  and  customer-service 
representatives  to  make  promises  that  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
pany  can  keep.  “Everybody  wants  an  ERP  system  to  help 
them  increase  sales  by  making  their  customers  happier,” 
Galloway  says.  “The  best  way  to  make  customers  happy  is 
to  deliver  on  your  promises,  and  the  best  way  to  do  that  is  to 
set  customers’  expectations  properly  from  the  beginning.” 

A  missed  opportunity 

Galloway  notes  that  ERP  systems  historically  have  been 
good  at  calculating  the  cost  and  time  associated  with  build¬ 
ing  specific  products,  but  these  systems  generally  have  done 
a  poor  job  of  making  that  information  available  to  anyone 
outside  of  the  production  and  finance  departments.  Conse¬ 
quently,  salespeople  often  are  forced  to  give  customers  their 
best  guess  as  to  whether  certain  products  can  be  delivered, 
because  they  don’t  have  information  on  such  things  as 
material  availability,  capacity  availability,  or  accurate  pric¬ 
ing  and  configuration  logic. 

“As  a  group,  ERP  has  missed  a  real  opportunity  by  not 
providing  this  information  to  salespeople,  so  they  could 
use  it  to  set  customers’  expectations  properly  at  the 
outset,”  Galloway  says.  “We  have  extended  the  reach  of 
ERP  to  let  salespeople  talk  truthfully  to  customers  and 
prospects  about  product  pricing,  availability,  delivery 
status,  and  even  problem-tracking  on  the  post-sale  side. 

“Providing  that  information  has  a  big  impact  on  an  entire 
company,  because  everyone  knows  salespeople  are  setting 
customer  expectations  based  on  realistic  information,”  Gallo¬ 
way  continues.  “That  means  the  operations  people  are  not 
confronted  with  constant  schedule  changes  and  they  no  longer 
find  themselves  frantically  hurrying  and  scurrying  to  satisfy 
specific  customers.  The  end  result  is  everyone  marching  to  the 
same  beat  in  terms  of  keeping  commitments  to  customers.” 

The  ERP  Plus  suite  consists  of  five  major  modules:  Manu¬ 
facturing,  Distribution,  Financials,  Sales  Force  Automation, 
and  Customer  Support.  The  entire  suite  is  composed  of  object- 


oriented  components  built  on  widely  used,  open  technology. 
ERP  Plus  can  run  on  the  Windows  NT  or  UNIX  operating 
platforms,  with  either  Microsoft's  SQL  Server  or  Sybase  as  a 
primary  database.  The  system  is  completely  Web-enabled  and 
Year-2000-compliant.  It  also  features  a  rules-based  product 
configurator  and  an  underlying  workflow  engine  that  can  be 
used  either  as  a  basic  communications  tool  or  as  a  means  of 
facilitating  collaborative  work  processes.  The  latest  version  of 
the  system,  which  was  released  this  past  November,  contains 
an  advanced  planning  &  scheduling  (APS)  module,  and  a  new 
executive  information  module  called  PowerCerv  Intelligence 
that  aids  management  efforts  to  continuously  monitor  and 
improve  a  company’s  overall  performance. 

Instant  communication 

Ouellette  says  ERP  Plus  will  bolster  Lorin’s  customer 
service  efforts  by  facilitating  instant  communication  be¬ 
tween  its  sales  staff  and  the  rest  of  the  company.  “When  our 
salespeople  walk  into  a  customer  site,  they  will  have,  on 
their  laptop  computers,  accurate  information  about  that 


Lorin  Industries,  a  maker  of  coil  aluminum  products,  believes  it  has 


gained  market  share  as  a  result  of  being  able  to  provide  detailed,  up- 
to-date  information  taken  from  the  ERP  Plus  software  suite.  ( Photo 
courtesy  Lorin  Industries) 

customer,  as  of  the  last  time  they  were  connected  to  the 
system,”  Ouellette  explains.  “And  even  while  they  are  in  the 
field,  they  will  be  able  to  connect  remotely  to  the  system 
and  get  up-to-the-minute  information  about  any  customer. 
The  customer’s  shipments,  invoices,  payments,  and  more 
are  listed  in  chronological  order.” 

Lorin’s  salespeople  also  use  the  workflow  engine  to  enter 
notes  about  specific  support  they  will  need  to  meet  particu¬ 
lar  customers’  needs  and  route  that  information  to  all  of  the 
appropriate  people  within  the  company.  These  notes  often 
are  accompanied  by  attached  documents,  including  sales 
proposals  that  provide  engineering  and  manufacturing  per¬ 
sonnel  with  the  information  they  need  to  determine  if  a 
particular  product  can  be  built.  Support  people  can  send 
return  messages  detailing  the  specific  actions  they  are  tak¬ 
ing  on  behalf  of  individual  customers. 
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The  ideal  midrange  solution 

PowerCerv  designed  ERP  Plus 
specifically  for  mid-sized 
manufacturers,  primarily  com¬ 
panies  with  up  to  $  1  -billion-a- 
year  revenue  range,  or  divisions 
of  larger  corporations  that  fit 
that  profile.  For  many  of  these 
companies,  ERP  Plus  represents  the 
best  information  technology  (IT)  so¬ 
lution.  The  system’s  state-of-the-art  client/server  architec¬ 
ture  allows  them  to  distribute  specific  applications  exactly 
as  they  are  needed  throughout  an  enterprise — even  linking 
remote  facilities  and  personnel  to  a  central  database.  At  the 
same  time,  its  full  end-to-end  integration  eliminates  the 
need  to  purchase  separate  systems  from  a  host  of  different 
vendors.  That  approach,  commonly  known  as  a  best-of-breed 
strategy,  was  hailed  as  a  panacea  in  the  late  1980s  and  early 
1990s  for  large  companies  whose  aging,  monolithic,  main¬ 
frame-based  systems  were  hindering  their  ability  to  adapt  to 
fast-changing  business  conditions.  However,  few  mid-sized 
enterprises  can  expend  the  necessary  resources  to  support  a 
best-of-breed  approach. 

“Two  factors  made  us  look  at  an  integrated  system  instead 
of  adopting  best-of-breed;  cost-of-installation  and  cost-of-own- 
ership,”  says  Richard  Buckmaster,  director  of  strategic  projects 
for  Dallas-based  Interphase,  a  $70-million-a-year  manufac¬ 
turer  of  equipment  for  interfacing  and  controlling  IT  networks. 

“If  we  had  purchased  separate  systems  to  perform  the 
same  functions,  the  total  cost  would  have  been  much  higher 
than  the  PowerCerv  suite.  And  supporting  that  many  sepa¬ 
rate  systems  is  complicated.  Each  system  in  a  best-of-breed 


Two  applications,  one  look 


APS  solution  adds  greater  value  to  ERP  Plus 

The  advanced  planning  &  scheduling  (APS)  system 
available  with  the  latest  version  of  its  ERP  Plus  suite 
strengthens  the  value  proposition  that  Tampa,  Fla.-based 
PowerCerv  Corp.  offers  mid-sized  manufacturers:  the 
ability  to  meet  customer’s  expectations,  while  maintaining  a 
single  face  to  its  customers. 

APS  software  optimizes  the  use  of  in-house  resources  to 
ensure  that  all  customer  commitments  are  met  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  Manufacturing  professionals  can  make  effective 
decisions  while  dealing  with  complex  production  constraints 
and  an  environment  of  continuous  change.  They  can  alter  their 
mode  of  operation  on-the-fly,  in  response  to  customer 
demands,  as  well  as  unforeseen  circumstances  such  as  machine 
downtime.  An  APS  solution  can  help  a  manufacturer  maintain 
its  solid  customer  relationships  and  maximize  its  profit 
potential. 

PowerCerv  has  partnered  with  Taylor  Manufacturing 
Systems,  Norcross,  Ga.,  for  its  APS  solution.  Taylor  is  an 
industry  leader  in  APS  solutions  with  its  multi-user, 
Window’s-based  TESS®  software  package,  known  for  its  real¬ 
time  scheduling  and  planning  capabilities  in  complex 
manufacturing  environments. 

Ursula  Hess,  president  of  Taylor,  says  TESS  is  designed 
primarily  to  optimize  the  planning  and  scheduling  of  plant 
resources — machines,  materials,  and  labor — so  companies 


network  needs  its  own  resources.  You  need  to  have  people 
trained  on  all  those  platforms.  Then  you  have  the  issue  of 
getting  all  those  separate  systems  to  talk  to  each  other.” 

Keeping  customers  happy 

Many  mid-sized  manufacturers  are  finding  that  some  sys¬ 
tems  that  claim  to  be  integrated  are  too  expensive,  particu¬ 
larly  systems  that  originally  were  built  to  run  Fortune  1000 
enterprises  and  now  are  being  marketed  as  scaled-down, 
midrange  solutions.  Automata  reviewed  more  than  one 
such  system  before  settling  on  ERP  Plus,  according  to 
Sam  Paisley,  the  company’s  CFO.  “We  concluded  that 


ERP  Plus  has  bolstered  Lorin  Industries’  customer-service  efforts  by 
facilitating  communication  between  sales  staff  and  the  rest  of  the 
company  .  ( Photo  courtesy  Lorin  Industries) 


can  do  the  best  possible  job  of  executing  short-term 
production  schedules.  “TESS  is  used  by  manufacturers  of 
varying  size,  including  some  very  large  ones,”  she  says.  “Our 
alliance  with  PowerCerv  allows  us  to  bring  our  APS  solutions 
to  mid-sized  manufacturers,  whose  planning  and  scheduling 
challenges  can  be  no  less  complex  than  larger  companies.” 
She  notes  that  manufacturers  routinely  see  dramatic 
improvement  in  on-time  delivery  rates  immediately  after 
deploying  the  TESS  system,  combined  with  cost  savings  in 
production,  which  obviously  wins  favor  with  their  customers. 

John  Montague,  senior  vice  president  of  marketing  for 
PowerCerv,  says  the  company  struck  an  alliance  with  Taylor 
after  it  conducted  a  thorough  evaluation  of  many  APS 
products  on  the  market.  PowerCerv  selected  TESS  for  its 
depth  of  functionality  offered  on  an  open,  client/  server 
system  that  is  easy  to  integrate  with  its  ERP  Plus  software 
suite.  One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  going  with  Tess  is  the 
ability  that  TESS  provides  to  integrate  with  ERP  Plus  and 
help  their  mutual  customers  present  a  single  face  to  their 
customers.  The  integration  between  the  PowerCerv  ERP  Plus 
system  and  Taylor’s  TESS  software  was  completed  this  past 
November,  and  eliminates  the  need  for  the  customer  to 
connect  the  two  systems.  Hess  agrees  that  TESS  will  heartily 
support  PowerCerv’ s  goal  and  there  are  clear  reasons  why. 
First,  says  Hess,  the  TESS  APS  system  will  generate  realistic 
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the  amount  of  effort  required  to  make  those  systems 
operational,  including  bringing  in  external  consultants, 
eliminated  them  as  an  option  for  us,”  says  Paisley,  who 
believes  ERP  Plus  will  support  all  of  Automata's  key  busi¬ 
ness  goals  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Automata  is  a  mid-sized  manufacturer  of  printed  wiring 
boards  for  many  well-known  computer  and  networking 
hardware  manufacturers.  Paisley  says  that  Automata  is  ex¬ 
periencing  rapid  growth,  but  sustaining  that  growth  will 
require  maintaining  strong  customer  relationships. 

For  Automata,  that  means  staying  abreast  of  customers’ 
plans  for  building  computing  platforms,  designing  and  manu¬ 
facturing  the  right  boards  for  those  platforms,  and  ultimately 
being  able  to  deliver  large  numbers  of  those  boards,  often  on 
short  notice.  Paisley  says  Automata  routinely  is  required  to 
deliver  orders  within  three  to  five  days  after  they  are  placed. 

“Maintaining  long-term  relationships  with  our  customers 
has  been  critical  to  our  success,”  Paisley  says.  “In  looking 
for  a  new  system,  we  wanted  a  sales  force  automation 
platform  for  managing  customer  contacts,  but  we  also  needed 
the  end-to-end  integration  for  customer  support.  We  were 
seeking  the  type  of  integration  that  would  allow  us  to  take 
data  generated  as  part  of  a  sales  quote  and  convert  it  into  a 
schedule  for  building  the  requested  products.  We  expected 
to  use  that  same  information  to  control  the  shop  floor  during 
production,  to  help  execute  the  shipment  of  finished  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  provide  post-sale  customer  support  after  products 
are  delivered.” 

Mike  Dumas,  MIS  manager  for  Automata,  says  ERP  Plus 
will  make  Automata  more  efficient  in  every  area,  from  sales 
quoting  to  management  reporting,  and  he  is  confident  that 
the  system  can  be  fully  operational  in  less  than  six  months. 


production  schedules  that  can  be  passed  to  the  ERP  Plus 
sales  force  automation  module,  allowing  a  company’s  sales 
and  customer  service  representatives  to  give  customers 
realistic  due  dates  at  the  beginning  of  a  sales  cycle. 
“Companies  that  don’t  have  APS  software  often  don’t  have 
the  information  they  need  to  give  accurate  delivery  dates  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  relationship,”  she  says.  “That’s  why 
they  end  up  with  so  many  late  orders.” 

Another  benefit  of  APS  software,  according  to  Hess,  is  to 
reduce  lead  times  for  building  products,  by  effectively 
scheduling  the  coordination  of  all  resources.  “An  overview  of 
the  production  cycle  is  generated,  allowing  for  adjustments  to 
unexpected  occurrences.  Adjustments  can  be  made  in  ways  that 
minimize  the  impact  on  delivery  schedules.” 

The  second  reason  PowerCerv  selected  Taylor  for  its 
partnership  for  an  APS  solution  was  the  fact  that  the  TESS 
system  was  developed  on  the  same  software  development 
toolset  as  PowerCerv’s  ERP  Plus  suite — PowerBuilder®. 
Montague  says  that  having  both  systems  on  one  common 
platform  makes  it  very  attractive  for  its  mutual  customers. 
“The  biggest  benefit  to  our  customers  is  that  we’ve  integrated 
the  TESS  system  with  our  ERP  Plus  system.  The  fact  that 
they’re  both  on  the  same  platform  is  the  icing  on  the  cake  for 
them.  They  don’t  have  to  learn  another  platform  in  order  to  use 
it.  To  them,  it’s  like  using  one  single  product.” 


CTI,  a  manufacturer  of  medical  scanning  equipment,  uses  Lotus  Notes 
in  conjunction  with  ERP  Plus  so  that  occasional  users  of  ERP  data  have 
access  to  the  system.  (Photo  courtesy  CTI) 


“Right  now,  we  have  multiple  systems  that  don’t  communi¬ 
cate,”  Dumas  says.  “Our  sales  quoting  process  is  extremely 
cumbersome,  with  sales  reps  bouncing  back  and  forth  be¬ 
tween  systems.  They  have  to  exit  the  MRP  system,  use 
Microsoft  Excel  to  track  pricing  data,  and  Microsoft  Word 
to  produce  the  actual  quote.  With  PowerCerv,  they  will  be 
able  to  generate  quotes  completely  on-line — including  us¬ 
ing  the  product  configurator  for  pricing — and  convert  the 
quote  into  a  sales  order,  all  in  the  same  package.” 

Dumas  says  Paisley  and  other  Automata  executives  also 
will  find  ERP  Plus  much  easier  to  use  than  Automata’s 
current  system,  which  will  free  the  MIS  staff  from  having 
to  generate  management  reports.  “Our  current  system  has 
no  report  writer,”  he  says.  “Often  when  management  wants 
a  new  report,  we  have  to  write  a  C  program  to  create  it. 
PowerCerv  has  a  Windows-based  report  writer  that  makes 
things  a  lot  easier,  but  it  also  has  easy  drill-down  capabili¬ 
ties  that  will  allow  most  managers  to  find  the  information 
they  need  without  having  to  create  a  report.” 

A  logical  flow 

The  ERP  Plus  suite  is  designed  to  support  the  typical  flow 
of  business  transactions,  with  the  sales  force  automation 
and  customer-support  modules  serving  as  gateways  to  the 
rest  of  the  system.  Montague  says  this  structure  is  based  on 
PowerCerv’s  belief  that  in  any  business,  “Nothing  happens 
until  somebody  sells  something.  Once  the  sale  takes  place, 
everyone  else  needs  to  be  ready  to  spring  into  action.” 

Salespeople  can  manage  entire  customer  relationships 
through  a  sales/marketing  workbench  within  the  sales  force 
automation  module.  The  workbench  contains  folders  for 
logging  and  tracking  all  sales  opportunities,  as  well  as  for 
recording  any  contacts— phone  calls,  meetings,  etc. — that 
are  scheduled  or  that  have  already  taken  place,  with  custom¬ 
ers  or  prospects. 

Salespeople  also  can  use  the  workbench  to  create  and 
track  the  results  of  sales  campaigns.  This  feature  can  be 
employed  over  the  Internet  by  building  a  link  to  the 
company’s  Web  site,  where  prospective  customers  can  re¬ 
spond  to  electronic  questionnaires  and  have  their  answers 
transferred  directly  to  the  sales  force  automation  database. 

The  customer  support  module  has  a  similar  workbench 
that  can  be  used  to  monitor  all  contact  with  customers  after 
an  order  has  been  placed.  Users  can  customize  either  work¬ 
bench  to  contain  specific  fields  and  buttons,  including  direct 
links  to  any  of  the  other  modules  within  the  ERP  Plus  suite. 
Galloway  says  this  sets  ERP  Plus  apart  from  the  competition. 
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able-to-promise  information,  is  not. 
“Pricing  data  comes  from  the  distri¬ 
bution  module  and  delivery  date  information  comes  from  the 
APS  and  manufacturing  modules,  but  salespeople  conducting 
inquiries  don’t  have  to  know  that.  For  example,  if  they  want  to 
check  inventory  status,  they  click  a  button  to  launch  an  inquiry 
that  pulls  information  from  the  inventory  management  compo¬ 
nent  of  the  distribution  module.  Anyone  else  within  a  com¬ 
pany  can  have  this  type  of  access  to  any  part  of  the  suite  that 
management  wants  them  to  have.” 

Galloway  says  ERP  Plus  provides  such  smooth  information 
flow  because  all  of  its  components  were  built  on  the  same 
development  platform  with  a  common  set  of  programming 
methods.  Among  other  things,  Galloway  says,  these  com¬ 
mon  development  methods  mean  the  front-  and  back-office 
applications  employ  identical  user  interfaces,  further  rein¬ 
forcing  the  single-face-to-the-customer  concept. 

By  contrast,  most  ERP  vendors  that  advertise  such  end-to- 


end  integration  either  have  formed  strategic  alliances  with 
front-office  system  suppliers  or  acquired  a  front-office  system 
from  another  supplier.  In  either  case,  the  ERP  vendor  must  link 
systems  that  not  only  have  different  user  interfaces,  but  differ¬ 
ent  data  models  and  underlying  programming  structures  as 
well.  The  most  popular  way  of  providing  such  links  is  building 
middleware  applications  that  act  as  message  brokers  that  take  data 
created  in  one  format  and  translate  it  before  delivering  it  to  another 
environment.  Yet,  as  Montague  points  out,  middleware  is  complex 
and  can  fail  to  pass  data  from  one  point  to  the  next,  which  can  have 
dramatically  negative  results  if  a  machine  is  shut  down,  delaying 
customer  orders.  “Mid-sized  manufacturers  have  enough  on  their 
hands  when  implementing  ERP  systems,”  says  Montague. 
“They  don’t  need  the  added  burden  of  maintaining  an  extra 
layer  of  middleware.  With  limited  IT  staffing,  that’s  just  not  a 
wise  burden  for  them  to  take  on.” 

The  benefits  of  workflow 

The  underlying  workflow  engine  enhances  the  smooth 
flow  of  information  within  ERP  Plus  by  allowing  users  of 
any  system  component  to  route  information  related  to  indi¬ 
vidual  customers  throughout  the  organization.  Galloway 
says  the  workflow  engine  reduces  the  time  business  pro¬ 
cesses  take.  “Take  the  process  of  approving  a  credit  memo. 
When  the  customer-service  rep  enters  the  request  into  the 
system,  the  workflow  engine  can  fire  off  e-mail  messages 


Achieving  perfection 


ERP  Plus  software  anchors  premier  powerboat  business 


In  the  world  of  high-performance  powerboats,  the  name 
Fountain  has  special  meaning. 

“We  are  considered  the  Ferrari  of  powerboats,”  says  Tony 
Romersa,  chief  operating  officer  for  Washington,  N.C. -based 
Fountain  Powerboat.  “Our  customers  pay  a  premium  price  for 
our  boats  and  they  have  a  right  to  expect  everything  to  be  perfect 
from  the  beginning.” 

The  need  to  continue  its  tradition  of  meeting  high  customer 
expectations  while  simultaneously  managing  its  own  rapid 
internal  growth  recently  drove  Fountain  Powerboat  to  select 
Tampa,  Fla. -based  PowerCerv’s  ERP  Plus  enterprise  resources 
planning  (ERP)  suite  as  its  primary  business  computing  system. 

Romersa  expects  ERP  Plus  to  not  only  help  Fountain 
Powerboat  retain  its  reputation  as  the  premier  manufacturer  of 
25-  to  60-foot  powerboats,  but  to  extend  that  reputation  into  a 
new  market  when  the  company  launches  its  first  line  of  full- 
sized  yachts  later  this  year. 

The  decision  to  purchase  a  new  computing  platform  stemmed 
from  management’s  realization  that  the  business,  which  celebrated 
its  twentieth  anniversary  in  1998,  had  outgrown  its  current 
systems.  But  the  selection  of  ERP  Plus  was  the  result  of  a 
unanimous  vote  of  a  system  search  committee  that  included  both 
members  of  management  and  rank-and-file  system  users. 

Fountain  Powerboat  currently  has  375  employees  and  generates 
$50  million  in  annual  revenue.  Says  Romersa,  “We  simply  cannot 
get  the  information  we  need  to  run  the  company  from  a  system 
that  was  installed  when  we  had  less  than  $10  million  in  annual 
revenues  and  fewer  than  100  employees.” 

Joe  Schemenauer,  the  company’s  chief  financial  officer  who 
doubled  as  leader  of  the  ERP  system  search  committee,  describes 
Fountain’s  current  systems  this  way:  “They  have  been  pieced 


together  over  the  years  and,  at  this  point,  they  represent  everything 
that  you  don’t  want  in  a  twenty-first  century  company.” 

The  one  piece  that  Fountain  was  not  anxious  to  part  with  is  a 
home-grown  order  management  system  that  feeds  order  information 
taken  from  Fountain’s  dealers — including  customer  requests  for 
special  options — directly  into  its  production  scheduling  system. 

That  connection  is  essentia!  for  Fountain  to  make  sure  that  all  of  its 
customers  get  exactly  the  boat  they  want  on  the  date  it  has  been 
promised  to  them  by  the  dealer.  That  is  why  the  tight  integration 
between  front-  and  back-office  applications  that  ERP  Plus  provides 
appealed  to  Fountain’s  search  committee.  Another  key  selling  point 
was  the  system’s  built-in  product  configurator,  which  will  make  it 
easier  for  order-entry  people  to  not  only  verify  whether  certain 
options  can  be  built,  but  to  determine  the  cost  of  the  options  as  well. 

Important  configurations 

“We  do  have  standard  models  ”  Schemenauer  says,  “but  we  also 
operate  by  an  unwritten  philosophy  that  we  will  do  just  about 
anything  that  a  customer  asks  us  to  do  with  a  boat.The  problem  with 
our  current  system  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  timely  cost  data. 

In  the  PowerCerv  system,  all  data  is  available  in  real  time.  That 
means  we  can  determine  the  cost  of  options  when  orders  are  taken, 
set  the  selling  price  accordingly,  and  ensure  we  make  money.” 

Other  factors  that  contributed  to  Fountain’s  selection  of  ERP  Plus, 
according  to  Schemenauer,  include  its  consistent,  user-friendly 
interfaces;  and  its  open  technology  platform.  Fountain  will  run  ERP 
Plus  on  the  Windows  NT  operating  system  with  Microsoft’s  SQL 
Server  as  its  primary  database,  a  setup  that  Schemenauer  says 
should  make  the  system  easy  to  install  and  maintain.  In  fact, 
Schemenauer  expects  the  entire  implementation  process  to  take 
roughly  three  months,  with  the  biggest  challenge  being  getting  users 
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to  everyone  involved  in  that  approval  process.  That  allows 
people  to  be  proactive  in  resolving  customer  issues.” 
Doug  Haymes,  PowerCerv’s  vice  president  of  product  man¬ 


agement.  points  out  how  this  quick  flow  of  information  can  be 


important  even  in  areas  that  normally  are  not  associated  with 


customer  relations.  “If  someone  in  accounts  receivable  calls  a 


engine,  send  that  note  directly  to  a  customer  support  person. 
And  just  as  important,  the  note  remains  in  the  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  files  to  prevent  collections  personnel  from  calling  on  that 
same  invoice  two  days  later  and  irritating  the  customer.” 

Easily  adaptable 

PowerCerv  customers  routinely  express  appreciation  for 
how  easily  various  components  of  the  ERP  Plus  suite  can  be 
adapted  to  their  specific  needs. 

CTI,  a  leading  manufacturer  of  medical  scanning  equip¬ 
ment  based  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  has  attached  an  existing 
Lotus  Notes-based  e-mail  and  workflow  system  as  a  front- 
end  to  the  ERP  Plus  suite.  This  link  is  for  users  who  occasion¬ 
ally  need  to  view  manufacturing  data,  but  don’t  routinely  use 
other  parts  of  the  system,  such  as  product  engineers  who  view 
existing  bills  of  material  when  designing  new  products.  Mary 
Lou  DuBois,  IT  manager  for  the  $75-million-a-year  com¬ 
pany,  says  the  open  technology  on  which  the  ERP  Plus  suite 
is  built  enabled  CTI  to  create  this  custom  application,  which 
she  ultimately  expects  to  make  available  to  all  CTI  employees, 
as  well  as  selected,  suppliers,  over  the  Internet. 

Buckmaster  says  ERP  Plus  was  technically  ahead  of  all  of 
the  systems  Interphase  encountered,  which  makes  him  believe 


customer  about  an  open  invoice,  and  finds  out  the  customer  is  it  will  support  Interphase’s  business  not  only  now,  but  for  the 
withholding  payment  because  there  was  a  problem  with  the  foreseeable  future.  “It  was  clear  to  us  that  PowerCerv’s  system 
product,  they  can  make  a  note  of  that  and,  through  the  workflow  is  at  the  front-end  of  its  life  cycle,  and  that  was  important  to  us, 

because  we  are  entering  a  period  where  we  expect  substantial 
growth  over  the  next  several  years,”  Buckmaster  says.  “We 
also  found  most  ERP  vendors  have  very  limited  back-office 
support  for  sales  force  automation.  They  typically  are  interfac¬ 
ing  their  back-office  systems  with  a  third-party  sales  force 
automation  package,  or  they  have  a  dial-up  mechanism  that  is 
not  designed  to  support  outside  salespeople.” 

Buckmaster  also  was  impressed  with  the  design  of  ERP 
Plus,  specifically  its  object  orientation,  which  he  says  is  the 

key  to  the  consistent  look  that 
is  displayed  throughout  the 
system.  “Our  users  also  no- 
:  ...  ticed  that  the  data  flowed 
s  through  the  system  in  a  logi- 
Buckmaster 


who  have  been  working  on  character-based  terminals  accustomed 
to  the  graphic-oriented  Windows  interfaces. 


A  manager’s  dream 

From  a  management  standpoint,  Romersa  likes  everything 
about  ERP  Plus — including  its  price.  “I 
came  to  Fountain  Powerboat  from  a  $4- 
biilion  company  with  40  people  in  its 
MIS  department  at  the  corporate  level 

alone,  and  this  system  is  giving  us  mm  *,* 

basically  everything  we  had  there,  but  at  '* 

a  much  lower  cost.  It  will  allow  us  to  ■  ^  -  , 

maintain  a  small,  tightly  knit  MIS  staff 
while  also  providing  the  information  we 
need  to  effectively  run  the  business." 

Romersa  is  especially  enamored  of 
the  ease  with  which  he  and  his  operating  ’  *.V  ’  ’  j 

managers  will  be  able  to  extract  ' * ' 

information  from  the  system.  “Right 
now,  our  management  reports  consist  of 
hard-copy  printouts  because  it  is  difficult  to  get  information  out 
of  the  system,”  he  says.  ‘The  major  problem  with  that  is  the 
timeliness  of  the  data.  Managers  are  getting  production  status 
reports  at  the  end  of  the  week,  which  means  it’s  already  too  late 
to  take  corrective  action  if  something  has  gone  wrong  during  the 
week.  With  the  new  system,  we  will  be  able  look  at  status  reports 
on-line,  in  real  time,  and  then  drill  down  and  see  exactly  what  is 
happening  at  that  moment.” 

With  ERP  Plus  anchoring  its  business.  Fountain  Powerboat 
should  stay  clear  of  troubled  waters. 


H-e  cal  fashion 

:  »  H  ...  says.  "If  they  entered  data  in 

—  jii  i  jScBBB  1  one  place,  and  expected  to  see 

— -!  place  dow  n 

‘  9 ;  line,  it  would  he  there." 
i9  :  DuBois  says  ERP  Plus  has 
-  had  a  profound  impact  at  CTI 

since  it  went  live  at  its  Knox¬ 
ville  headquarters  last  October.  It  currently  is  being  used  to 
organize  the  financial  reporting  of  the  four  business  units  that 
comprise  CTI,  and  to  coordinate  purchasing,  including  the 
procurement  of  services  from  contract  manufacturers  that 
produce  subassemblies  for  CTI’s  products.  DuBois  says 
ERP  Plus  is  fostering  camaraderie  within  CTI’s  work  force. 
“Because  they  now  have  a  better  overview  of  how  the 
business  really  flows,  people  are  more  appreciative  of  what 
each  department  does.”  Which,  incidentally,  is  the  first 
requirement  for  any  company  that  wants  to  show  a  single 
face  its  customers.  ■ 
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"We  implemented  PowerCerv  ERP  Plus  software  in 
four  months.  Our  business  is  now  better  positioned 

for  future  growth,  and  to  meet  Y2K  requirements." 
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PowerCerv  ERP  Plus™  softwc  e  i 
known  for  its  ability  to  synchroniz 
multiple  plants,  for  its  integratio 
of  front-office  and  back-offic 
functions,  for  its  ease  of  use  and  fc 
its  flexibility.  But,  di  you  knc 
can  also  be  implemented  on  time 
Yes,  there  is  still  time. 


Call  (800)  251-8449  for  a  FREE 
demonstration  of  ERP  Plus  software 
solutions  or  to  attend:  a  seminar. 


The  Ptu  Your  Enterprise  Needs 


www.  p  owe  rcerv.com 


CTI  Inc.  is  a  manufacturer  of  medical  imagin 
equipment  for  the  health  care  industry. 
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ment  homes  and  services  industries  can  get  a  big 
boost  from  the  Web  if  they  start  targeting  seniors. 
Expect  to  see  more  products  targeted  at  the 
elderly,  like  Bausch  &  Lomb’s  “screen  magnifier” 
—  a  giant  magnifying  glass  that  fits  over  your 
computer  screen. 

Seniors  also  will  influence  Web-page  design. 
They  want  simple,  easy-to-understand  informa¬ 
tion,  Berger  says  —  and  that  means  simple,  easy- 
to-understand  presentation. 

Too  many  Web  pages  are  cluttered  and  over¬ 
whelming.  The  AARP’s  site,  by  contrast,  is  easy 
on  the  eyes. 

So  don’t  get  hung  up  on  youthful  glitz.  The  real 
Web  generation  isn’t  the  teens  and  twentysome- 
things. 

It’s  the  parents  of  the  baby  boomers.  > 


DAVID  MOSCHELLA 

Technology  is 
increasing  privacy, 
not  threatening  it 

EVER  SINCE  the  Internet  became  a 
mass-market  phenomenon,  it 
seems  that  scarcely  a  week  goes  by 
without  some  sort  of  story  warning 
about  how  the  Web  poses  grave  risks  to 
individual  privacy.  Yet,  as  far  as  I  can 
recall,  I  haven’t  seen  a  single  media 
report  that  has  emphasized  a  much  more 
fundamental  point:  20th  century  technol¬ 
ogy  has  greatly  increased  individual  pri¬ 
vacy,  and  only  rarely  diminished  it.  I 

suspect  this  will  hold 
true  for  the  21st  cen¬ 
tury  as  well. 

People  tend  to  idealize 
the  past,  especially  when 
it  comes  to  privacy. 

But  let’s  revisit  small¬ 
town  America,  a  place 
where  multiple  genera¬ 
tions  often  lived  under  the 
same  roof;  where  every¬ 
one  knew  who  was  home 
at  night  and  who  was 
down  at  the  local  bar; 
where  people  shopped  at 
the  same  stores,  worked  in 
the  same  companies,  went  to  the  same  churches 
and  doctors  and  used  the  same  lawyers.  Just 
about  everything  someone  did,  bought  or 
said  helped  feed  into  the  local  gossip  stream. 
Technology  is  the  single  biggest  reason  this 
has  changed. 

How  many  places  are  more  private  than  one’s 
own  automobile?  Similarly,  except  for  our  still- 
immature  cell-phone  technology,  aren’t  we  gener- 


oavid  moschella  is  an 

author,  independent  con¬ 
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ally  more  confident  that  telephone  conversations 
are  less  likely  to  be  overheard  than  face-to-face 
ones? 

Nobody  knows  what  TV  programs  we’re  watch¬ 
ing  or  music  we’re  listening  to.  Indeed,  if  any¬ 
thing,  you  could  argue  that  perhaps  we  have  too 
much  privacy.  Is  there  a  simpler  way  to  explain 
why  so  many  of  us  behave  so  badly? 

Computers  are  extending  this  trend,  not  revers¬ 
ing  it.  E-mail  and  voice  mail  let  many  of  us  work 
without  others  having  any  idea  where  we  are. 
Asynchronous  and  mobile  technologies  are 
breaking  down  the  very  idea  of  a  fixed  office, 
with  all  its  oversight,  intrusion  and  conformity. 

More  important,  the  Web  offers  a  truly  historic 
expansion  of  privacy  in  matters  of  health,  reli¬ 
gion,  sexuality,  politics,  finance  and  other  sensi¬ 
tive  areas.  Encryption  eventually  will  take  us  to 
an  even  more  secure  level. 

Don’t  get  me  wrong:  There  are  certainly  plenty 
of  legitimate  risks.  Credit-card  information,  cook¬ 
ies,  registration  information  and  similar  Web- 
usage  data  can  all  be  seriously  abused. 

We  should  be  thankful  that  watchdog  groups 
voluntarily  stay  on  top  of  the  situation  and  push 
Intel  to  be  smarter  about  serial  numbers  and 
embarrass  GeoCities  for  not  respecting  the  confi¬ 
dentiality  of  its  customer  information.  It’s  simply 


naive  to  think  that  pure  industry  self-regulation 
won’t  result  in  some  significant  abuses. 

But  none  of  this  justifies  the  ongoing  sense  of 
negativism. 

The  mainstream  media,  and  some  of  the  priva¬ 
cy  watchdogs  themselves,  appear  to  operate 
under  the  assumption  that  computers  are  funda¬ 
mentally  dangerous  and  need  to  be  carefully 
controlled. 

This  is  ironic  because  the  biggest  threat  to  pri¬ 
vacy  isn’t  computers  at  all,  but  the  very  media 
that  complain  about  them  so  much.  The  same 
newspapers  and  TV  networks  that  love  to  scare 
us  about  the  Web  don’t  think  twice  about  splash¬ 
ing  intimate  personal  information  all  around  the 
world. 

Of  course,  scaremongering  does  make  for  some 
excellent  books  and  movies.  We  can  all  enjoy 
George  Orwell’s  1984  or  last  year’s  film,  Enemy  of 
the  State.  And  it’s  probably  good  for  us  to  occa¬ 
sionally  revisit  that  nightmarish  world  where 
computers  record  every  transaction  and  satellites 
track  every  movement. 

But  don’t  confuse  this  with  reality.  The  more 
pervasive  technology  becomes,  the  more  privacy 
we  will  enjoy. 

Thus  it  has  been,  and  thus  it  shall  prove  to  be 
again.  > 


READERS’ LETTERS 


Bowie,  not  McNeafy, 
the  real  IT  visionary 

IN  YOUR  "The  Next 
Decade”  feature  [CW, 
Jan.  4] ,  Scott 
McNealy  opines: 

“There’s  no  such  thing  as 
a  personal  computer  in 
the  future.”  My  main 
“appliance”  at  home  is  a 
professional  audio 
recording  system.  The 
current  version  of  my 
software  can  (theoreti¬ 
cally)  run  96  tracks  of 
96-KHz,  24-bit  audio 
with  eight  effect  plug-ins 
per  track.  My  trusty  old 
450-MHz  Pentium  II 
isn’t  even  close  to  han¬ 
dling  this  kind  of 
throughput.  Maybe  a 
quad  Pentium  V  system 
running  at  2  GHz  could 
be  up  to  the  task. 

Yet  Mr.  McNealy 
claims  that  soon,  my 
home  computer  box  will 
be  a  thing  of  the  past.  I 
plug  in  some  cable  to  my 
screen,  swipe  my  credit 
card  and  presto,  this 
kind  of  horsepower  and 
bandwidth  is  at  my  fin¬ 
gertips  (and  for  under 


$500  a  year).  I  am  very 
curious  to  know  how  he 
proposes  to  do  that.  A 
mainframe  server  on 
every  street  corner  with 
a  fist-size  bundle  of  fiber 
going  into  every  home?  I 
think  I’ll  bank  on  my  PC 
a  while  longer. 

Frode  Holm 

Panasonic  Technologies  Inc. 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
frode@research.panasonic. 
com 

Unsurprisingly, 
only  David 
Bowie  out  of  the 
20  “visionaries”  selected 
[“The  Next  Decade,” 

CW,  Jan.  4]  even  thought 
of  how  future  changes  in 
the  uses  of  computers 
will  impact  the  way  we 
live  our  lives. 

Internet  access  is  a 
wonderful  thing,  but  if  it 
increases  the  chasm 
between  the  haves  and 
the  have-nots,  then  there 
is  a  definite  downside. 

As  to  the  erosion  of 
parental  authority,  which 
computer  illiteracy  cre¬ 
ates,  I  can’t  think  how  it 
can  be  a  greater  source 


of  division  than  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War  was  to  us  baby 
boomers. 

Besides,  more  and 
more  jobs  entail  comput¬ 
er  literacy.  Even  my 
math-phobic,  blue-collar 
boyfriend  finds  himself 
reluctantly  in  front  of  a 
terminal  punching  in  his 
credit-card  receipts  from 
the  hospital  he  works  at 
as  a  mechanic. 

Marianne  6.  C.  Seggerman 
Westport,  Conn. 
seggerman@aol.com 

Military  does  help 
IT  job  seekers 

IN  THE  Nov.  30  Com- 
puterworld  article, 
“Site  Targets  Ex-mili- 
tary  Personnel  for  IT 
Jobs,”  the  next-to-last 
paragraph  states  “the 
government  doesn't 
allow  companies  to 
recruit  on  military  bases, 
and  it  doesn’t  host  job 
fairs  for  people  returning 
to  civilian  life.”  In  fact, 
the  opposite  is  true.  The 
Army  has  a  Career  and 
Alumni  Program,  which 


arranges  and  hosts  regu¬ 
lar  job  fairs. 

I  must  also  take  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  statement 
attributed  to  Lisa  Clavey 
of  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Co.  that  “most  technical 
workers  coming  out  of 
the  military  probably 
couldn’t  step  right  into 
IT  jobs.”  I  hope  she 
means  technical  workers 
who  have  no  IT  experi¬ 
ence,  because  IT  work 
...  in  the  military  is  no 
different  than  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector. 

SFC  Ken  Clauson 
U.S.  Army  Public  Affairs 
Proponent  Activity 
Fort  Meade.  Md. 
clausonk@meade-emh2. 
ftmeade.army.mil 

COMPUTERWORLD  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers. 
Letters  shouldn't  exceed  200 
words  and  should  be  addressed 
to  Maryfran  Johnson.  Executive 
Editor.  Computerworld,  P0  Box 
9171, 500  Old  Connecticut  Path, 
Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 
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JOHN  GANTZ 

Internet2  is  on  the 
way:  Watch  for  it 

WHILE  WE  MANAGE  our  busi¬ 
nesses’  technology  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  scientists  and  students  at 
more  than  100  universities  and  scores  of 
companies  are  working  on  a  new  version 
of  the  Internet.  It  goes  by  several  names 
—  Internet2,  Next  Generation  Internet 
or  Abilene  —  depending  on  which  group  of  uni¬ 
versities  and  companies  is  testing  what.  But  at  its 
essence  is  a  flurry  of  experimentation  with  new 
protocols  and  higher  speeds.  Much  higher  speeds. 

Most  of  the  experimentation  is  being  coordi¬ 
nated  by  a  consortium  of  universities  and  compa¬ 
nies  called  the  University  Corporation  for 
Advanced  Internet  Development  (UCAID).  Many 

of  the  experiments  con¬ 
nect  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation’s  very 
high-performance  Back¬ 
bone  Network  Service, 
managed  by  MCI  World¬ 
Com,  which  runs  today  at 
622M  bit/sec.  but  soon 
will  be  running  faster  than 
2G  bit/sec.  Several 
gigaPOPs  —  high-speed 
points  of  presence  for 
access  to  Internet2  —  are 
in  operation  at  universi¬ 
ties  that  offer  622M  bit/ 
sec.  access  to  customer 
end  points;  at  least  one  metropolitan  area’s  fiber 
network  in  the  experiments  is  already  running  at 
2.488G  bit/sec. 

Although  it’s  not  officially  part  of  the  Internet2 
or  UCAID  experimentation,  another  develop¬ 
ment,  Project  Oxygen,  also  will  affect  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  Internet2.  The  project  is  a  global 
undersea  fiber  cable  network  with  99  landing 
points  in  78  countries  that  is  planned  to  have  a 
minimum  throughput  of  1.28T  bit/sec.  The  engi¬ 
neering  began  last  fall  and  completion  of  the  first 
phase  of  the  network  is  slated  for  2003.  More  than 
80  carriers  have  promised  to  invest  in  the  net¬ 
work. 

Originally,  Internet2  was  mostly  concerned 
with  testing  the  next  version  of  the  Internet  Pro¬ 
tocol  (IPv6)  and  finding  new  ways  to  route  broad¬ 
cast  messages.  But  now  the  most  intense  focus 
seems  to  be  on  developing  protocols  for  permit¬ 
ting  different  quality-of-service  levels.  These  two 
areas,  along  with  the  prospect  of  much  higher 
speeds  in  the  network,  portend  a  lot  of  change  for 
managers  of  corporate  networks  and  commercial 
Web  sites. 

Sometime  after  2000,  we’ll  have  Internet 
options  that  rival  leased-line  and  virtual  private 
networks  for  reliability  and  security  as  well  as 
oodles  more  bandwidth.  The  new  protocols  mean 
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that  we  can  guarantee  the  level  of  service  needed 
for  the  various  parts  of  our  networks;  they  also 
mean  we  can  distribute  video,  audio  and  data  sig¬ 
nals  in  broadcast  fashion  in  ways  we  can’t  today. 
With  Internet2,  much  of  the  distinction  between 
LANs  and  WANs  will  go  away,  voice  over  IP  will 
become  a  viable  option  for  corporate  voice  net¬ 
works,  Web  sites  will  be  orders  of  magnitude 
more  interactive  without  hurting  the  visitor’s 
experience  and  videoconferencing  will  become 
more  than  a  niche  application. 

Add  in  some  new  network  management  tools, 
directory  services  and  perhaps  even  technologies 
such  as  Sun’s  Jini  networked-device  autoconnec¬ 
tion  scheme  and  the  idea  of  thin-client  computing 
may  come  back  to  life,  with  the  network  handling 
data  and  content  storage,  intermediate  servers 
handling  application  logic  and  client  devices  han¬ 
dling  complex  user  interfaces,  applet  manage¬ 
ment  and  caching  and  background  tasks  such  as 
encryption  and  compression. 

In  short,  the  very  infrastructure  of  computing 
could  change,  which  would  make  many  of  our 
specific  technical  skills  —  such  as  LAN  trou¬ 
bleshooting  —  obsolete  and  some  of  our  generic 
management  skills  —  such  as  managing  change  — 
critical.  See  you  around  cyberspace2. 1 

ATUL SUDHALKAR 

Open  Windows  to 
end  the  Microsoft 
legal  problem 

LET’S  SAY  Judge  Thomas  Penfield 
Jackson  rules  that  Bill  Gates  and 
company  have 
been  bad  boys  and 
need  to  mend  their 
ways  —  a  likely  out¬ 
come  of  the  federal 
trial  now  under  way. 

Microsoft  surely  will 
challenge  that  ruling, 
and  its  success  on 
appeal  will  depend 
both  on  the  nature  of 
the  sanctions  and  on 
Jackson’s  logic.  Both 
must  be  carefully 
designed  to  maximize  competition  while  mini¬ 
mally  infringing  on  Microsoft’s  property  rights.  If 
Jackson  merely  rules  that  Windows  is  the  domi¬ 
nant  software  platform,  that  would  be  impossible 
to  refute.  And  if  the  sanctions  he  imposes  are 
designed  solely  to  limit  the  power  Microsoft 
wields  due  to  that  monopoly,  no  appellate  court 
could  overturn  them. 

Here’s  a  simple,  effective,  easily  complied  with, 
easily  monitored  and  minimally  controversial 
way  to  do  this:  Require  Microsoft  to  publish  the 
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source  code  for  its  operating  systems  and  forbid 
it  from  requiring  vendors  to  ship  its  applications 
—  free  or  not  —  with  the  operating  system. 

The  solution  is  simple  yet  has  many  strengths: 

1.  It  wouldn’t  require  Microsoft  to  give  up  copy¬ 
right  or  royalties.  A  trade  secret  would  be 
revealed,  but  since  that  would  preclude  only  anti¬ 
competitive  activities,  Microsoft  couldn’t  cite  that 
as  a  harm  without  implicitly  confessing  to  a 
crime. 

2.  The  sanctions  fall  neatly  within  judicial  prece¬ 
dent  because  it’s  similar  to  requiring  the  Baby 
Bells  to  give  all  long-distance  providers  equal 
access  to  local  lines  —  a  judicial  mandate  20 
years  ago  on  the  regional  Bell  companies  that  has 
stood  the  test  of  time. 

In  fact,  Microsoft  would  be  getting  off  easy  by 
comparison  because  it  wouldn’t  be  barred  from 
selling  applications  software;  the  Baby  Bells  are 
barred  from  providing  their  own  long-distance 

services. 

3.  Microsoft  and  the  government  have  vehement¬ 
ly  disagreed  about  the  distinction  between  brows¬ 
er  and  operating  system.  But  why  argue? 

Let  Microsoft  decide.  If  it  expands  the  operat¬ 
ing  system  it  must  publish  more  source  code;  if  it 
shrinks  the  operating  system  it  can  bundle  less 
software.  Let  Microsoft  decide  which  course  is 
wisest  for  each  potential  operating  system  exten¬ 
sion  or  bundle. 

4.  The  sanctions  would  be  ridiculously  easy  to 
monitor.  If  Microsoft’s  applications  run  better  on 
Microsoft-supplied  versions  of  Windows  than  on 
independently  compiled  versions,  Microsoft  is 
demonstrably  out  of  compliance. 

5.  Microsoft  would  benefit,  too.  Tougher  sanc¬ 
tions  would  tempt  it  to  appeal  because  it  would 
simultaneously  have  more  to  gain  and  be  more 
likely  to  succeed. 

Win  or  lose,  it  would  tie  up  Microsoft  in  years 
of  costly  litigation,  with  the  government  forever 
spying  on  its  activities.  But  with  my  proposed 
sanctions,  Microsoft  might  just  accept  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  put  its  focus  back  on  its  core  business. 

It  would  surely  be  better  off. 

6.  The  Linux  experience  shows  that  open-source 
code  leads  to  quicker  bug  fixes  and  more  reliable 
software.  That  would  surely  benefit  consumers 
and  Microsoft  alike. 

7.  Above  all,  this  is  the  one  solution  that  leaves 
Microsoft  strong  but  defanged  and  lets  everybody 
compete  equally  for  the  applications  market.  The 
benefits  to  consumers  would  be  simply  awesome. 

The  other  sanctions  reportedly  being  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  Justice  Department  appear  clumsy, 
draconian,  unenforceable  or  vindictive.  For 
instance,  ordering  Microsoft  to  desist  from  anti¬ 
competitive  behavior  would  be  pointless;  enforc¬ 
ing  it  would  be  more  troublesome  than  effective. 

Breaking  up  Microsoft  surely  is  overkill,  and 
one  can  almost  sympathize  with  Microsoft 
appealing  such  a  sanction.  Requiring  Microsoft  to 
share  its  source  code  with  “two  or  three”  other 
application  software  developers,  as  recently 
reported  in  The  Washington  Post,  is  silly.  Which 
three?  Who  would  choose?  What  would  keep 
these  few  from  collaborating?  Why  bother?  ft 
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INTRODUCING  D&B  FOR  SAP  SOLUTIONS.  TOTAL  INTEGRATION  MEETS  TOTAL  INFORMATION. 


SAP  AG  and  Dun  &  Bradstreet  have  developed 
an  integrated  enterprise  application  solution  to 
help  you  maximize  business  opportunities  across 
your  entire  supply  demand  chain. 

Now,  companies  will  receive  a  truly  standardized 
business  solution,  seamlessly  integrated  with 
reliable  on-line  business  content.  Through  D&B’s 
Data  Rationalization  Service,  and  the  use  of  our 


unique  D&B  D-IJ-N-S®  Number,  legacy  files 
of  both  customer  and  vendor  data  can  now'  be 
cleansed,  updated,  organized  and  supplemented 
with  demographic,  risk  and  purchasing  information, 
collected  on  more  than  50  million  businesses 
worldwide.  'Phis  D&B  information  base  is  updated 
950,000  times  daily — all  accessible  directly  from 
within  the  SAP  R/3®  solution. 


So  whatever  your  stage  of  implementation,  call 
1-800-756-5762  to  learn  more  about  how  D&B 
can  help  enhance  your  SAP  solution,  or  visit  our 
Web  site  at  www.dnb.eoni/sap/. 

DS 

Dun  &  Bradstreet 


SAP  and  R/3  arc  trademarks  of  SAP  AG.  Dun  &  Bradstreet.  D-t-\-S  and  D&B 


arc  registered  Trademarks  of  Dun  &  Itradsi 


More  than  Web-to-Host 


If  you  have  a  mainframe,  somewhere  around  70%  of  your 
corporate  data  is  on  it.  But  if  that  data  is  not  available  to  the 
users  who  need  it,  it’s  being  wasted. 


When  is  web-to-host  not  enough?  When  you  can’t 
access  all  of  your  hosts  from  all  of  your  client 
platforms;  when  it’s  too  slow;  when  you  need  to 
sacrifice  important  features  in  order  to  have  it. 


When  is  web-to-host  more  than  web-to-host?  When  it’s 
Winsurf  Mainframe  Access.  WMA  gives  users  concurrent 
browser-based  access  to  all  of  your  data,  combining  3270  and 
5250  access  to  IBM  hosts  with  VT  access  to  DEC  and  Unix 


hosts.  WMA  lets  you  control  deployment,  access  and 
configuration  rights  throughout  your  network  from  a  single 
central  server.  And  you  don’t  need  to  sacrifice  full  printing, 
HLLAPI  support,  or  file  transfer  capability. 


Web-to-Host  technology  is  exploding;  projections*  show  it  is 
the  future  for  host  access.  WMA’s  technology  is  ahead  of  the 
pack,  with  ease  of  use,  native  support  for  16-  and  32-bit 
Windows  clients  as  well  as  HTML-based  support  for  Mac,  OS/2 
and  other  clients.  In  addition  to  TN3270  and  TN5250,  WMA 
supports  native  access  to  SNA  server  and  Netware  for  SAA. 


Call  Data  Interface  to  learn  about  this  exciting  new  technology, 
and  about  how  WMA  makes  it  cost-effective,  easy  to  use,  and 
easy  to  manage. 


It’s  Your  Future 


DIVISION  OF  ICOM  INFORMATICS 


512-335-8200  •  FAX  512-JJ5-9110  •  800-351-4244  •  www.diJ270.com 

*  Source:  International  Data  Corporation 
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SUPPLY-CHAIN 

BENEFITS 

Supply-chain  planning 
software  can  pay  off  fast 
once  companies  manage 
to  install  it.  Less  outlay 
for  inventory  and  better 
production  planning  are 
among  the  benefits. »  43 


PRWYTO  PORTALS 

Promoting  your  Web 
site  on  a  portal  like 
Lycos  or  Excite  can  drive 
traffic  and  beef  up  brand 
awareness.  But  it’s  not 
cheap  and  it’s  a  lot  of 
work  because  you  must 
analyze  effectiveness 
and  refresh  promotions 
often. » 44 


RE-BREAKING 

CODE 

Programmers  introduce 
new  Y2K  problems  in 
code  every  day  —  even 
in  code  that’s  been 
fixed.  Some  IT  groups 
make  retesting  manda¬ 
tory,  even  for  applica¬ 
tions  that  have  been 
repaired. » 41 


RUN  ON 
THE  BANKS? 

Year  2000-sawy  compa¬ 
nies  survey  customers 
to  see  just  how  alarmed 
they  are  about  systems 
failures  at  the  date 
rollover.  Banks  plan  in 
case  of  a  rush  on  ATMs, 
while  other  industries 
reassure  customers  that 
it  will  be  all  systems  go 
on  New  Year’s  Day. » 40 


Y2K  NETWORKS 

Even  if  your  apps  are 
compliant,  30%  of  your 
routers  and  switches 
are  not. »  40 


CONTRACTORS 

CONTINUING? 

Many  companies  are 
trying  to  reduce  the 
number  of  contractors 
they  use.  But  Y2K  and 
other  work  strains  the 
staff,  so  “leased  work¬ 
ers”  are  cropping  up  at 
companies  that  want  to 
avoid  contractors  or 
new  hires. » 55 


PARADISE  FOUND 

IT  jobs  in  tropical 
locales  or  national  parks 
are  great  —  but  they 
require  the  same  long 
days  and  stress  as  life 
in  the  mainstream.  Still, 
a  beach  just  meters 
away  sure  doesn’t  hurt 
morale. » 56 


QUALITY 

ASSURANCE 

Technology  can  help 
maintain  complex  quality 
assurance  requirements 
like  those  kosher  food 
makers  face.  But  for 
some  processes, 
automation  is  simply 
inappropriate. » 43 


MILLENNIAL 

ETIQUETTE 

Technologists  aren’t 
total  boors,  but  commu¬ 
nicating  via  computer 
all  the  time  can  push 
social  graces  to  the 
background.  Even 
online,  manners  really 
do  count.  >  58 


MORE 

Business  advice . 58 

Careers . 55 

E-commerce . 44 

Opinion:  Paul  Strassmann.  .48 
Year  2000 . 40,42 


INDUSTRIES  TEAM 
ON  PROJECT  APP 

Home  Depot  and  Columbia  Energy  —  very  different 
companies  from  very  different  industries  —  teamed  up 
to  build  a  flexible,  effective  project  management  appli¬ 
cation  that  reflects  both  their  points  of 
view.  And  by  combining  varied  technical 
strengths,  they  were  able  to  do  it  them¬ 
selves,  deepening  their  own  in-house 
experience,  not  a  vendor’s. 
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IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  Y2K: 

PREVENTING  PANIC 


Companies  go  on  offensive  to  reassure  their  customers  of  service 


CANADIAN  IMPERIAL  BANK’S  John  Burns  says  the  bank  is  surveying 
accounts  to  see  how  much  cash  it  needs  to  have  in  its  ATMs  at  year’s  end 


BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

URE,  you're  confi¬ 
dent  your  organiza¬ 
tion  will  be  ready  for 
year  2000.  But  con¬ 
vincing  customers 
who’ve  been  scared  silly  by 
doomsday  reports  is  a  whole 
different  matter. 

Many  companies  are  react¬ 
ing  to  such  concerns.  Others, 
from  banks  to  utilities,  have 
launched  offensives  to  see  just 
how  alarmed  their  customers 
are  and  to  reassure  them  that  it 
will  be  all  systems  go  next  New 
Year’s  Day. 

Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of 
Commerce,  for  instance,  is  sur¬ 
veying  customers  to  determine 
if  they’re  “ill-informed”  or 
“panicked”  about  year  2000, 
said  John  Burns,  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  the  Toronto  bank. 

The  bank  wants  to  figure  out 
if  depositors  plan  to  withdraw 
significant  portions  of  their 
savings  toward  year’s  end  so  it 
can  decide  how  much  cash  to 
stock  in  its  automated  teller 


machines  during  the  latter  part 
of  December. 

“There  are  going  to  be  [year 


2000-related]  disruptions,  but 
not  catastrophic  outages.  But 
public  reaction  could  be  worse 


than  that,”  Burns  said. 

KeySpan  Energy  has  re¬ 
ceived  roughly  500  inquiries 
about  its  year  2000-readiness 
since  1997,  primarily  from  its 
commercial  customers. 

The  Brooklyn,  N.Y.-based 
gas  and  electric  utility  is  an¬ 
swering  all  customer  inquiries 
with  a  letter  detailing  its 
millennium  program.  Utility 
representatives  are  even  ap¬ 
pearing  on  cable  TV  to  let  cus¬ 
tomers  know  energy  will  be 
generated  and  delivered  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months  of 
next  year,  said  Rick  Siegel, 
vice  president  of  technology 
operations  at  KeySpan  in 
Hicksville,  N.Y. 

Later  this  month,  KeySpan 
will  sponsor  a  workshop  for 
commercial  customers  at  a 
Long  Island  country  club  to 
present  its  year  2000  program 
along  with  Bell  Atlantic  Corp., 
the  Long  Island  Rail  Road  and 
other  infrastructure  providers. 

“It’s  become  the  fashion  to 
get  these  infrastructure  pro¬ 
viders  to  present  [their  year 
2000  status  reports]  to  their  in¬ 
terested  audiences,”  Siegel  said. 

Even  the  retail  sector  has 
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had  plenty  of  activity.  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co.  has  fielded 
about  1,200  inquiries  about  the 
year  2000  compliance  of  a  va¬ 
riety  of  products  it  sells  — 
everything  from  program¬ 
mable  thermostats  to  VCRs. 

Sears  instructs  its  call  center 
agents  to  forward  those  ques¬ 
tions  to  Dennis  Grummer, 
head  of  the  retailer’s  year  2000 
project  office  at  its  Hoffman 
Estates,  Ill.,  headquarters. 

All  Questions  Answered 

Grummer  and  his  staff  re¬ 
spond  in  writing  to  each  re¬ 
quest  with  information  about 
the  year  2000  status  of  the 
product  in  question  and  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  overall  millennium 
project.  “Electric  drills  and 
vacuum  cleaners  are  pretty 
much  no-brainers,”  Grummer 
chuckled. 

For  the  airline  industry,  New 
Year’s  is  one  of  the  busiest 
travel  times,  and  travelers’ 
fears  are  well-known. 

United  Air  Lines  has  given 
its  reservation  agents  a  short, 
blanket  statement  to  read  to 
customers  in  case  they  ask. 
Reservation  agents  “don’t  get 
into  a  lot  of  detail  because  it’s 
not  their  jobs,”  said  a  spokes¬ 
woman  for  the  Chicago-based 
airline,  but  they  do  tell  cus¬ 
tomers  that  their  planes  will  be 
flying  and  problems  aren’t  ex¬ 
pected.  I 


Failure  May  Lurk  in  Your  Network  Devices 


Y2K  audits  don't  always  find  every  glitch 


BY  STACY  COLLETT 

A  global  bank  in  Chicago  com¬ 
pleted  its  year  2000  system  au¬ 
dits  last  summer.  But  several 
months  later,  an  audit  on  the 


network  showed  serious  prob¬ 
lems  with  its  router  configura¬ 
tions. 

“It  could’ve  taken  down  mul¬ 
tiple  levels  of  the  bank  because 


this  was  a  higher-level  router 
that  was  part  of  their  global 
LAN  infrastructure,”  said 
Robert  Schell,  president  of 
Avico  Inc.,  the  systems  integra¬ 
tor  that  performed  the  audit. 

Just  when  you  thought  it  was 
safe  to  enter  the  next  century, 
disaster  could  be  lurking  in 
your  network  system.  So  you 
think  your  routers  and  switch¬ 
es  don’t  have  date-change 
requirements,  or  they’ve  al¬ 
ready  been  checked?  Industry 
watchers  say  check  again. 

According  to  research  firm 
Gartner  Group  Inc.,  hidden 
third-party  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware,  like  router  blades  in 
LAN  hubs  and  firewalls  in 
routers,  can  have  internal  date 
dependencies,  which  can  lead 
to  total  failure.  (For  technical 
details,  see  story  on  page  67.) 

“Infrastructure  is  usually 
overlooked,”  said  Edward 
Hunter,  president  of  Down¬ 


SNAPSHOT _ 

Competitor  Comparison 

What  the  nation’s  top  package  delivery  companies  say  about 


their  year  2000  work: 

UPS 

FEDERAL  EXPRESS 

Fortune  500  rank* 

52 

134’ 

Spending  through 
third  quarter  of  1998 

$37M** 

S60M** 

Estimate  of 
total  year  2000  cost 

S102M 

S150M*** 

•  A=  of  April  27, 1998  •  *  UPS  figure  through  Sept.  30. 1998;  FedEx  figure  through  Aug.  31, 1998 

*  "Includes  S14M  in  capital  expenditures  for  new  equipment 


SOURCE  COMPANIES’  Q3  1998  10-Q  TILINGS  WITH  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION 


time  Inc.,  a  Brunswick,  Maine- 
based  systems  integrator  that 
does  year  2000  infrastructure 
work.  “But  any  managed  de¬ 
vice  is  at  risk  —  anything  that’s 
[Simple  Network  Management 
Protocol]  aware.” 

Avico,  in  Northbrook,  Ill., 
ran  year  2000  audits  for  30  of 
its  clients  using  a  network  au¬ 
dit  and  design  software  prod¬ 
uct  from  NetSuite  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.,  based  in  Concord, 
Mass.  All  30  companies  found 
year  2000  problems  in  their  in¬ 
frastructure  —  half  of  them  in 
spots  the  companies  already 
had  analyzed  for  year  2000 
compliance. 

Stamford,  Conn.-based  Gart¬ 
ner  Group  also  estimated  that 
60%  of  LANs  that  haven’t  been 
specifically  upgraded  to  be 
year  2000-compliant  will  con¬ 
tain  components  that  aren’t 
new  enough  to  meet  vendor 
year  2000  guarantees.  About 
half  of  that  equipment  will  suf¬ 
fer  disruption  on  Jan.  1,  2000, 
the  consultancy  said. 


Routers,  Switches 
&Y2K  Glitches 


of  LANs  contain 
components  not 
new  enough  to 
meet  vendor  year 
2000  guarantees. 


of  that  equipment 
could  suffer  major 
year  2000 
disruptions. 


SOURCE:  GARTNER  GROUP  INC..  STAMFORD.  CONN. 


Gartner  alerted  its  clients 
last  May  to  the  potential  dan¬ 
ger  of  year  2000  glitches  in  in¬ 
frastructure,  but  many  are  in 
denial.  “Half  the  people  fig¬ 
ured  it  out  nine  months  ago 
and  are  doing  something  about 
it.  The  other  half  are  sticking 
their  heads  in  the  sand,”  said 
Neil  Rickard,  a  Gartner  ana¬ 
lyst.  Those  who  ignore  their 
infrastructure  face  a  serious 
threat,  he  said.  “On  Jan.  1,  your 
applications  are  compliant,  but 
you  can’t  reach  any  of  them.”  I 
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YOUR  CODE  CLEAN 


It's  easy  for  careless  users  or  programmers  to  reinfect  cleaned-up 
systems.  Here's  how  to  ensure  the  Y2K  bug  doesn't  return 


BY  DEBORAH  RADCLIFF 

ou’ve  fixed  your 
year  2000  problem 
and  everything’s 
going  smoothly. 
Then  it  happens: 
Payroll  shuts  down.  Or  worse, 
your  accounts  receivable  soft¬ 
ware  can’t  process  invoices. 

Postremediation  hiccups 
like  these  are  every  year  2000 
manager’s  nightmare.  The 
question  is:  Once  you’ve  clean¬ 
ed  your  code,  how  do  you  keep 
it  clean? 

David  Kelble,  year  2000 
project  manager  at  the  conve¬ 
nience  store  chain  Wawa  Inc. 
in  Wawa,  Pa.,  is  wrestling  with 
that  problem.  “I  want  to  make 
sure  all  the  work  we  did  stays 
fixed,”  says  Kelble,  whose  team 
has  already  remediated,  tested 
and  returned  to  production  2.2 
million  lines  of  code  at  a  cost 
of  $4.5  million. 

As  most  shops  complete 
their  postremediation  testing, 
there’s  a  small  but  significant 
chance  that  the  code  they  fixed 
won’t  stay  fixed. 

“Of  our  client  companies 
that  have  completed  remedia¬ 


tion  and  testing,  about  6%  ex¬ 
perienced  code  degradation 
through  normal  use  and  main¬ 
tenance,”  notes  Sheila  Green, 
senior  analyst  at  Cutter  Infor¬ 
mation  Corp.,  a  consulting 
firm  in  Arlington,  Mass. 

Normal  operating  system 
upgrades,  user  installations  of 
noncompliant  or  old  software 
versions,  Internet  downloads 
or  maintenance  workers  sum¬ 
moned  from  their  beds  at  mid¬ 
night  to  make  repairs  —  any  of 
these  can  potentially  damage 
scrubbed  code,  according  to 
Chuck  Aquilina,  year  2000  di¬ 
rector  at  the  information  tech¬ 
nology  consulting  firm  Keane 
Inc.  in  Boston. 

Retesting  is  Key 

That’s  why  Kelble  doesn’t 
plan  to  disassemble  his  year 
2000  testing  lab  soon. 

“Any  time  programmers 
make  changes  to  the  code  — 
even  before  they  make  changes 
—  my  seven  IS  managers  have 
the  option  to  bring  that  code  in 
the  lab  and  run  it  through  our 
date  machine,”  he  says. 

Kelble  gives  those  managers 


a  strong  incentive  to  retest: 
Each  one  bears  responsibility 
if  his  code  group  fails.  But  oth¬ 
er  IT  managers  say  retesting 
should  be  mandatory. 

“On  our  core  [online  trans¬ 
action  processing]  machines, 
no  programming  goes  into 
production  until  it’s  gone 
through  development,  applica¬ 
tions  and  acceptance  testing,” 
says  Ed  Leard,  IT  manager  at 
Yamaha  Corporation  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  a  supplier  of  musical  in¬ 
struments  and  electronics  in 
Buena  Park,  Calif. 

Retesting  is  one  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  code  contamination.  Oth¬ 
er  year  2000  managers  plan  to 
freeze  their  fixed  code.  Others 
will  allow  only  high-priority 
changes.  Still  others  will  build 
in  stronger  change  manage¬ 
ment  and  process  controls,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Aquilina. 

It  all  boils  down  to  good 
processes,  says  Mary  Fuller¬ 
ton,  year  2000  project  director 
at  NBC,  the  broadcasting  giant. 

Fullerton  says  her  biggest 
worry  is  about  trading  data 
with  NBC’s  partners,  such  as 
ratings  firm  Nielsen  Media  Re¬ 


search  Inc.  or  parent  General 
Electric  Co.  She’s  counting  on 
a  “read-only”  program  that  ac¬ 
cepts  and  translates  date-field 
format  variances  from  each 
end  of  the  transaction  without 
altering  any  date-field  code. 

Upkeep  Never  Ends 

But  Fullerton  strongly  ob¬ 
jects  to  freezing  normal  sys¬ 
tem  work  after  remediation. 
The  need  for  repairs,  operat¬ 
ing-system  upgrades  and  even 
year  2000  vendor  patch  up¬ 
grades  doesn’t  magically  cease 
at  the  onset  of  the  millennium. 

Other  project  managers 
echo  Fullerton’s  conviction. 
Most  plan  very  short  lock- 
downs  (up  to  one  fiscal  quar¬ 
ter)  to  ensure  everything 
works  in  a  production  environ¬ 
ment  before  making  any  sys¬ 
tem  changes. 

Barring  new  code  freezes, 
year  2000  managers  strongly 
advocate  change  management 
or  configuration  management 
and  version  control  to  help 
keep  code  clean.  That’s  easier 
said  than  done,  especially  on 
geographically  dispersed  user 
desktops  and  laptops. 

“A  lot  of  users  have  [data 
based  on]  old  code  at  home, 
and  they  give  it  to  their  admin¬ 
istrators.  Without  configura¬ 
tion  management,  old  copies 
can  slip  into  the  desktop  [that 
way],”  Aquilina  says. 

Stories  like  these  make  Ya¬ 
maha’s  centralized  computing 
environments  look  downright 
appealing. 

“We  maintain  much  of  our 
client  pieces  on  the  [Citrix 
Systems  Inc.  and  Novell  Inc.] 
file/application  servers,”  Leard 
says  of  his  1,000  workstations. 


Of  our  client 
companies  that 
have  completed 
remediation 
and  testing, 
about  6%  expe¬ 
rienced  code 
degradation 
through  normal 
use  and 
maintenance. 

SHEILA  GREEN.  SENIOR  ANALYST, 
CUTTER  INFORMATION  CORP. 

“The  pieces  that  remain  on  the 
client  are  pretty  harmless  to 
the  core  business  application.” 

Even  so,  he  adds,  it’s  difficult 
to  keep  track  of  user  changes. 
He’s  now  searching  for  audit 
and  tracking  software  that  will 
alert  him  to  desktop  configura¬ 
tion  changes.  And  he’s  devel¬ 
oping  a  “Year  2000  Do’s  and 
Don’ts”  advisory  to  distribute 
to  users  over  the  corporate 
intranet. 

“This  [recontamination]  isn’t 
going  to  stop  at  the  crossing  of 
the  year,”  adds  Wawa’s  Kelble. 
“Certainly  in  2002,  when  a  pro¬ 
grammer  writes  a  program  and 
slips  back  to  using  only  two- 
digit  years,  the  system  will  go 
back  a  couple  years  and  then 
blow  up.”  I 


Radcliffis  a  freelance  writer  in 
Northern  California.  You  can 
contact  her  at  DeRad@aol.com. 


Advice  From  Y2K  Project  Managers 


Testing  network  upgrades  or  any 
other  code  changes  is  key  to  making 
sure  cleaned  code  stays  clean. 

When  retesting  for  contamination, 
do  the  following: 

■  Start  with  a  benchmark,  either  the 
results  of  an  independent  auditor’s 
test  or  a  mirror-image  backup  of 
your  compliant  system,  says  Rich 
Ormond,  president,  chairman  and 
CEO  of  Matridigm  Corp.,  an  indepen¬ 
dent  year  2000  verification  firm  in 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

■  Next,  run  any  postremediation 
code  changes  against  this  bench¬ 


mark  to  ensure  none  of  the  previous¬ 
ly  cleaned  date  fields  have  been 
affected,  Ormond  adds. 

■  Use  various  test  scenarios,  such 
as  date  acceleration,  platform  vari¬ 
ances,  leap  years,  additions  and 
subtractions.  Test  these  changes 
across  all  key  systems  -  databases, 
operating  systems  and  applications 
running  simultaneously,  advises  Ed 
Leard,  IT  manager  at  Yamaha. 

■  Test  off-line  in  a  lab  environment 
so  you  don't  disrupt  business,  says 
David  Kelble.  Wawa's  year  2000 
project  manager. 
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Auto  Makers  Laud  Y2K  Contingency  Classes 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

The  Automotive  Industry  Ac¬ 
tion  Group  (AIAG)  has  devel¬ 
oped  contingency-planning 


classes  designed  to  make  sure 
the  road  to  year  2000  compli¬ 
ance  isn’t  a  highway  to  hell  for 
car-parts  suppliers. 


The  group  last  week  held  the 
first  of  its  classes,  which  are 
available  via  satellite  in  10  U.S. 
and  Canadian  cities.  The  class¬ 


es  are  targeted  at  the  lower  lev¬ 
els  of  the  auto  industry  supply 
chain:  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
small  and  midsize  suppliers. 

Suppliers  receive  tips  in  the 
classes  on  how  to  create  con¬ 
tingency  plans  —  if  they 
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haven’t  already  —  and  are  giv¬ 
en  examples  of  situations  they 
may  have  overlooked,  like  los¬ 
ing  electricity  at  a  plant. 

“The  goal  of  the  classes  is  to 
make  sure  nothing  has  been 
forgotten  in  1999,”  said  Fred 
Craig,  the  AIAG’s  year  2000 
manager. 

The  group  did  a  mass-mail¬ 
ing  to  suppliers  to  alert  them  to 
the  classes.  They  are  the  indus¬ 
try’s  latest  effort  to  address  the 
year  2000  problem,  which  is 
especially  relevant  because  the 
auto  supply  chain  comprises 
multiple  tiers  of  suppliers. 

The  classes  “are  an  excellent 
step  when  done  in  parallel 
with  the  supplier’s  own  contin¬ 
gency  planning  and  risk  as¬ 
sessments,”  said  Lou  Marcoc- 
cio,  year  2000 
research  direc¬ 
tor  at  Gartner 
Group  Inc.  in 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Last  year, 

General  Motors 
Corp.  and  pre¬ 
merger  Chrysler 
Corp.  began  de¬ 
manding  con¬ 
tingency  plans 
from  the  AIAG 
[CW,  July  27], 

Ford  Motor  Co. 
said  it’s  also  considering  taking 
that  step. 

Automakers  see  great  value 
in  the  AIAG  classes.  “We’ve 
mounted  an  industrywide 
global  supplier  readiness  pro¬ 
gram,  but  in  spite  of  our  best 
efforts,  there  will  be  problems 
that  will  occur  and  potential 
supply-chain  interruptions,” 
said  Bob  Booth,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  year  2000  supply- 
chain  readiness  at  GM.  He 
called  the  classes  “an  essential 
element  in  Y2K  readiness.” 

At  Ford,  a  spokesman  said: 
“We  think  it  helps  expose  sup¬ 
pliers  to  the  thought  that 
having  [a  contingency  plan] 
makes  good  business  sense. 
The  classes  are  a  tool  they  can 
use  to  make  sure  that  every¬ 
thing  is  accounted  for.” 

For  some,  stockpiling  parts 
may  be  all  or  part  of  their  con¬ 
tingency  plan,  Craig  said.  Sup¬ 
pliers  also  have  to  worry  about 
things  such  as  security-card 
readers  locking  out  workers 
and  issues  beyond  their  con¬ 
trol  such  as  employees  having 
problems  with  mass-transit 
systems. 

The  one-day  classes  will  be 
held  again  on  March  9  and 
March  30  and  cost  $695  per 
person.  I 


AIAG’S  FRED  CRAIG: 
“Make  sure  nothing 
has  been  forgotten” 
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SUPPLY-CHAIN  PLANS  PAY  OFF 


After  clearing  early  ERP  hurdles ,  benefits  start  to  flow 


BY  CRAIG  STEDMAN 

OR  SOME  manufacturers,  sup¬ 
ply-chain  planning  tools  help 
change  the  way  they  operate 
and  quickly  produce  tangible 
business  benefits. 

Getting  ready  to  use  the  planning 
software  isn’t  as  easy  as  snapping  your 
fingers,  of  course.  Most  users  start  by 
installing  an  enterprise  resource  plan¬ 
ning  (ERP)  system  that  can  feed  data  to 
supply-chain  tools. 

Others  spend  months  tying  the  tools 
to  their  stand-alone  mainframe  applica¬ 
tions  [CW,  Feb.  22].  But  once  they  got 
past  those  hurdles,  several  users  said, 
their  companies  rapidly  began  to  see 
improvements  in  the  form  of  inventory 
reductions  and  more  sophisticated  pro¬ 
duction  planning. 


For  example,  Dirona  SA,  a  $130  mil¬ 
lion  maker  of  truck  axles  and  brakes  in 
Monterrey,  Mexico,  began  using  Thru- 
Put  Technologies  Inc.’s  supply-chain 
software  last  June.  Six  months  later,  the 
software  had  helped  chop  Dirona’s 
year-end  inventories  of  raw  materials 
and  unsold  products  by  $2.7  million  —  a 
reduction  of  about  20%. 

Those  kinds  of  savings  should  give 
Dirona  a  payback  on  its  supply-chain 
investment  in  less  than  two  years,  said 
Manuel  Valdes,  materials  manager  at 
the  company,  which  is  using  the  Thru- 
Put  tools  with  ERP  software  from  Sys¬ 
tems  Software  Associates  Inc. 

Even  more  important,  Valdes  added, 
better  production  scheduling  has  en¬ 
abled  Dirona  to  increase  its  rate  of  fill¬ 
ing  orders  on  time  from  85%  or  less  to 


Doc  Management  Keeps  It  Kosher 


Food  manufacturers  find 
IT  helps  them  follow  rules 


BY  ROBERTA  FUSARO 

Food  makers  face  a  slim  margin  of  error 
when  it  comes  to  assuring  the  quality 
and  content  of  their  products.  For 
some,  document-management  systems 
may  help  keep  complex  certification  on 
track. 

For  example,  Hunt-Wesson  Corp.  is 
using  Web-based  document-manage¬ 
ment  technology  to  help  keep  its  pro¬ 
duction  process  in  line  with  the  rab¬ 
binical  instructions  necessary  to  certify 
some  of  its  products  as  kosher. 

Fullerton,  Calif.-based  Hunt-Wesson 
—  the  parent  company  of  Orville  Re- 
denbacher/Swiss  Miss  Foods  Co.  and 
Wesson/Peter  Pan  Foods  Co.,  among 
others  —  currently  uses  the  Docs  Open 
document  routing  and  archiving  sys¬ 
tem  from  PC  Docs/Fulcrum  Technolo¬ 
gies  in  Toronto  to  collect  the  ingredient 
lists  and  other  documents  that  indicate 
compliance  with  Jewish  dietary  laws.  It 
plans  to  upgrade  to  the  company’s  Web 
version  this  year. 

If  there’s  a  glitch  in  that  process,  “a 
local  rabbinical  authority  can  move  to 
have  [products]  withdrawn  from  the 
market.  They  can  also  inform  clientele 
that  the  product  isn’t  kosher  and  that 
they  shouldn’t  buy  it,”  said  Britt 
Nichols,  a  quality  assurance  manager  at 
Hunt-Wesson.  Inaccurate  labeling 
could  also  lead  to  lawsuits,  he  said. 

But  other  food  companies,  like  Best’s 


Kosher,  can’t  count  on  information 
technology  to  ease  the  certification 
process:  Jewish  law  requires  that  rabbis 
be  on  a  meat  producer’s  site  at  all  times 
to  ensure  kosher  certification. 

“There  are  many  more  risk  factors  in 
koshering  meat  than  there  are  in  pro¬ 
ducing  something  like  crackers  or 
soup,”  said  Will  Oscherwitz,  president 
of  manufacturing  at  Best’s  Kosher,  a 
subsidiary  of  Sara  Lee  Corp.  Rabbis 
mark  the  animals  by  hand  to  track 
them.  It’s  not  a  process  they  could  even 
consider  observing  on  videotape,  Os¬ 
cherwitz  said. 

“The  food-manufacturing  industry, 
and  the  koshering  process  in  particular, 
are  extremely  complex,”  said  Hadley 
Reynolds,  a  research  manager  at  The 
Delphi  Group  in  Boston.  Document- 
management  systems  can  route  status 
information  and  process  approvals  to 
help  maintain  consistent  production  of 
not  only  food,  but  also  of  drugs  and 
chemicals,  he  said. 

Because  little-known  herbs  are  the 
key  ingredient  in  its  throat  lozenges,  Ri- 
cola  U.S.A.  uses  a  homegrown  docu¬ 
ment-management  application  to  track 
the  herb-to-extract  manufacturing 
process  taking  place  at  sites  in  Switzer¬ 
land  and  the  U.S. 

“We  use  inconsistent  raw  material  to 
create  a  consistent  product,”  said  qual¬ 
ity  assurance  manager  Jean  Clark. 
Teams  pass  a  lot  of  E-mail  and  electron¬ 
ic  documents  to  ensure  standards  are 
being  met.  “If  everything  were  done 
manually,  it  would  be  too  cumber¬ 
some,”  she  said.  I 


100%  in  some  cases.  “You  can  never 
underestimate  what  better  delivery 
rates  mean  for  you”  with  customers,  he 
said. 

Moore  Corp.  is  seeing  similar  fast 
results  from  the  SynQuest  Inc.  planning 
software  it  began  using  at  two  U.S. 
plants  in  December,  said  Thomas  Gott- 
freid,  project  director  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  execution  systems  at  the  maker  of 
printed  business  forms  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts  in  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 

For  example,  Moore’s  plant  in  Ango¬ 
la,  Ind.,  missed  four  shifts  in  early  Janu¬ 
ary  because  of  a  snowstorm  that  closed 
roads  in  that  state. 

In  the  past,  the  plant  would  have  had 
to  operate  on  Saturday  to  make  up  for 
the  lost  time.  It  was  able  to  avoid  that  by 
using  the  planning  software  to  better 
synchronize  the  different  steps  in  the 
manufacturing  process  and  schedule 
production  runs  “down  to  the  minute,” 
Gottfreid  said.  “Before,  we  didn’t  have 
that  level  of  sophistication.” 


Cigarette  maker  Philip  Morris  USA 
has  used  supply-chain  planning  soft¬ 
ware  sold  by  Aspen  Technology  Inc.  for 
nearly  three  years.  The  planning  tools 
are  helping  Philip  Morris  reduce  inven¬ 
tory  costs  and  keep  its  manufacturing 
lines  from  sitting  idle,  said  Jamil  Wak- 
ilpoor,  systems  manager  at  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  Richmond,  Va.-based  plant. 

The  supply-chain  rollout  was  a  fol¬ 
low-on  to  a  1995  installation  of  SAP 
AG’s  R/3  ERP  applications.  Having  R/3 
in  place  “improved  the  quality  of  data 
that  we  have  at  the  corporate  level”  to 
feed  to  the  planning  tool,  Wakilpoor  said. 

“But  I  still  think  it  would  have  been 
better  to  do  the  planning  side  first,”  he 
added.  “We  didn’t  get  all  the  benefits 
we  wanted  from  the  ERP  system  until 
we  put  in  the  planning  software.”  I 

MOREONLINE 

For  supply-chain  resources  such  as  articles,  organiza¬ 
tions,  journals  and  books,  visit  our  Web  site. 

www.computerworld.com/more 


How  does  Newport  News 
Catalog  predict  , 
baying  habits  / 
for  millions  / 

of  customers?  ? 


Get  the  whole  story  at 
www.sas.com/cw/crm 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 

SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc. 


igfe. 
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WEB  MOVES  ADD 
SPANISH  CONTENT 


Interest  in  online  ventures  grows  in  Latin 
America ,  though  market  is  still  young 


BY  JUAN  CARLOS  PEREZ 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

COMPANIES  IN 

Latin  America  are 
increasing  their 
use  of  the  Inter¬ 
net,  lured  by  the 
hike  in  efficiency  and  produc¬ 
tivity  that  can  result  from 
extending  their  businesses  to 
the  Web,  according  to  an  IBM 
official. 

IBM  alone  handled  between 
400  and  500  Internet-related 
projects  in  Latin  America  in 
1997,  and  that  figure  rose  to  be¬ 
tween  1,200  and  1,400  projects 
in  1998,  said  Tony  Rummans, 
vice  president  of  the  E-busi¬ 
ness  Solutions  division  for 
IBM  in  Latin  America. 

Still,  there’s  not  enough  in¬ 
teresting  information  for  Latin 
American  users  on  the  Inter¬ 
net,  a  situation  that,  in  addition 
to  technical  reasons  and  price, 
is  keeping  many  people  off¬ 
line,  according  to  Boston- 
based  Yankee  Group  Inc.  In  a 
teleconference  last  week,  ana¬ 
lyst  Carlos  Guzman-Perry  said 


efforts  to  provide  content  that 
is  pertinent  to  Latin  Americans 
from  companies  like  Yahoo 
Inc.  and  StarMedia  Inc.  has 
helped  the  situation  some¬ 
what.  There  are  about  3  million 
Internet  users  in  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca,  he  said.  In  contrast,  the  U.S. 
has  about  63  million  users,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jupiter  Communi¬ 
cations  in  New  York. 

Nonetheless,  the  potential  of 


the  Internet  spurred  the 
founders  of  tiny  Flowernet  SA 
de  CV  to  launch  an  online 
store  in  January,  though  none 
had  any  experience  in  the 
flower  business,  said  Marina 
Cardoso  Aleman,  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  operations  director.  They 
wanted  to  catch  the  rising 
wave  of  electronic  commerce 
in  Mexico,  the  country  with 
the  region’s  second-largest  in¬ 
formation  technology  market, 
Aleman  said.  “Sales  over  the 
Internet  are  growing,  and  it’s 
good  to  get  in  now,”  she  said. 
“Being  among  the  first  is  al- 


Sales  over  the 
Internet  are 
growing,  and 
it’s  good  to  get 
in  now. 

MARINA  CARDOSO  ALEMAN, 
FLOWERNET 

ways  the  best  thing.”  The  site  is 
www.floresflowernet.com.mx/. 

Buying  over  the  Internet  is 
extremely  convenient  in  a  big 
and  crowded  place  like  Mexico 
City,  where  people  work  long 
hours  and  traffic  is  a  serious 


Should  My  Company  Care  About  Portals? 


High-traffic  sites  full 
of  potential  buyers 

BY  SHARON  MACHLIS 

Recent  mergers  and  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  Internet  portals  is  one 
of  the  most  closely  watched 
categories  on  Wall  Street  and 
one  of  the  hottest  strategies  for 
online  businesses. 

Recent  deals  include  the 
proposed  USA  Networks  Inc. 


BUILD  YOUR  OWN  VISA 

NextCard  Inc.  has  announced  the  My  Visa  program,  which  lets  users 
personalize  their  credit  card  online.  The  program  lets  customers  pick 
their  own  upgrades  (low  interest  rate  or  higher  credit  line,  for  example), 
reward  programs  (which  merchant  to  receive  reward  points  from)  and 
which  picture  to  put  on  their  card.  Customers  can  choose  from  more 
than  1,700  photos  from  NextCard’s  Web  site  or  upload  a  digital  photo 
from  their  own  collection  (shown  above).  NextCard  lets  customers 
apply  online  and  receive  approval  in  a  few  seconds. 
www.nextcard.com 


acquisition  of  Lycos  Inc.  and 
@Home  Corp.’s  purchase  of 
Excite  Inc.  With  all  that  in¬ 
vestor  attention,  many  in  the 
Web  industry  wonder  what 
role  portals  can  play  for  them 
in  delivering  customer  traffic 
and  dollars.  The  following  FAQ 
offers  some  answers: 

Why  all  the  commotion  about  Inter¬ 
net  portals? 

On  the  consumer  side,  portals 
are  among  the  most  heavily 
visited  sites  on  the  Internet. 
For  example,  an  estimated 
47.3%  of  all  Internet  surfers 
visited  Yahoo.com  at  least 
once  in  the  past  month,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Media  Metrix 
Inc.  Web-ratings  agency. 

As  more  newcomers  come 
online,  more  Web  sites  com¬ 
pete  for  business,  making  it 
more  difficult  and  expensive  to 
attract  customers.  A  popular 
portal  is  one  place  to  find  a  lot 
of  potential  new  surfers. 

On  the  business  side,  lots  of 
manufacturers  are  teaming  up 
to  offer  one-stop  shopping 
on  the  Web  to  their  business 
customers.  From  steel  to 
chemicals  to  agricultural 
equipment,  industry-specific 
portals  are  springing  up  to 
make  purchasing  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  convenient. 

How  important  is  it  for  Web  retail¬ 
ers  to  have  a  deal  with  a  top  portal? 

That  depends.  If  you’re  also  a 
brick-and-mortar  retailer  with 
a  well-established  brand  name 


Porta!  Popularity 


DOMAIN 


A0L.com 

Yahoo.com 

MSN.com 

Netscape.com 

Excite.com 

Lycos.com 


°/o  REACH* 


49.8% 

47.3% 

32.9% 

30.9% 

25.3% 

23.2% 


*  Percent  of  total  Web  users  who  visited 
site  at  least  once  in  a  month 


SOURCE:  MEDIA  METRIX  INC-.  NEW  YORK  DECEMBER  1998 

and  advertising  in  the  physical 
world,  you  can  use  portals  to 
help  drive  traffic  to  your  Web 
site  —  not  your  online  rivals. 

If  you’re  trying  to  attract 
new  customers  on  the  Web,  a 
portal  may  be  a  good  place  to 
promote  brand  awareness. 
But  it  can  be  expensive,  with 
exclusive  or  semi-exclusive 
deals  often  running  into  the 
millions  of  dollars. 

What  else  do  you  have  to  do? 

Those  who  do  major  portal 
deals  say  they  have  to  come  up 
with  frequent  new  promotions 
and  constantly  analyze  data  to 
see  what  banners  and  place¬ 
ments  are  the  most  effective. 
Some  retailers  may  also  want 
to  try  structure  payments 
based  on  resulting  traffic  levels 
or  share  the  fees  from  resulting 
sales. 

If  I  do  a  deal,  what  should  I  look  for? 

Retailers  with  a  fair  amount  of 
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problem,  she  said.  “If  you  want 
to  buy  a  rose  for  your  girl¬ 
friend,  it’s  going  to  take  you 
two  hours  to  do  it,”  Aleman 
said. 

Rummans  said  the  contin¬ 
ued  improvement  of  the  tele¬ 
communications  infrastructure 
in  many  countries  and  the  lib¬ 
eralization  of  telecommunica¬ 
tions  markets  throughout  the 
region  have  helped  drive  com¬ 
panies  online  in  the  past  year. 

And  having  a  common  lan¬ 
guage  —  Spanish  —  through¬ 
out  most  of  the  continent  may 
make  it  easier  for  retailers  to 
do  business  beyond  their  coun¬ 
tries’  borders,  although  most 
are  still  focusing  on  their  local 
markets,  Rummans  said.  ft 


Perez  writes  for  the  IDG  News 
Service  in  Latin  America. 


experience  working  with  them 
say  portals  are  becoming  more 
willing  to  consider  more  tar¬ 
geted  promotions  —  so  you 
can  pick  the  spot  for  your  ad  or 
promotion.  Other  portals  may 
help  analyze  ads  and  promo¬ 
tions  to  make  sure  an  agree¬ 
ment  helps  drive  traffic  to  your 
site.  But  you  may  have  to  ask 
for  such  assistance. 

Are  there  alternatives  to  the  top 
portals? 

Some  book,  travel,  investment 
and  other  midsize  sites  band 
together  and  create  their  own 
“network,”  advertising  on  one 
another’s  sites,  bartering  pro¬ 
motional  links  and  other  ways 
to  increase  traffic  throughout 
the  network,  according  to  Bar¬ 
ry  Parr,  an  analyst  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.  in  Mountain 
View,  Calif.  For  example, 
someone  searching  for  busi¬ 
ness  and  finance  titles  at  a 
book  site  could  be  fed  a  target¬ 
ed  ad  for  an  investment  site.  ft 


More  to  Buy 

Percentage  of  U.S.  retailers 
selling  on  the  Internet: 

39% 

12% 

1997  1998 

SOURCE:  U  S  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE.  WASHNGTON 
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JARGON  JUDGE/ANNE  MCCRORY 

Thumbs  down  on 
‘version/  ‘release’ 

So  you’re  in  the  market  for,  say,  some  electronic-com¬ 
merce  products.  You  don’t  want  any  that  are  brand- 
new,  so  you  don’t  look  at  any  1.0  versions.  In  fact,  you 
think,  the  higher  the  number  the  more  mature  the 
product,  the  more  it’s  been  road-tested  and  the  more  func¬ 
tions  it’s  had  added  since  its  debut.  You  find  a  Netscape  family 
of  products,  Directory  for  Secure  E-commerce,  that’s  full  of 
4.0  versions. 


Then  you  find  out  that,  yes, 
Netscape  Directory  Server  4.0 
is  in  fact  in  its  fourth  genera¬ 
tion.  But  its  Certificate  Man¬ 
agement  System  4.0  really  is  a 
2.0  version  of  Netscape’s  Cer¬ 
tificate  Server.  And  its  Dele¬ 
gated  Administrator  4.0  is,  ac¬ 
tually,  new. 

Netscape  is  hardly  the  only 
vendor  that  does  this,  of 
course.  Microsoft  did  it  with 
Exchange,  going  from  the  beta 
version  to  4.0  in  one  genera¬ 
tion.  3Com  has  done  it  with  the 
newest  PalmPilot,  going  from 


Palm  III  to  Palm  VII  (though  it 
claims  that  releases  IV,  V  and 
VI  will  eventually  come  out, 
sort  of  like  how  the  Star  Wars 
movies  debuted  with  parts  IV, 
V  and  VI  and  only  now  —  22 
years  later  —  are  getting 
around  to  parts  I,  II  and  III.  Ac¬ 
tually,  releases  III  and  V  were 
announced  last  week.) 

The  bottom  line:  “Version” 
and  “release”  don’t  mean  very 
much.  The  terms  are  techni¬ 
cally  correct:  When  products 
are  tweaked,  they  indeed  are 
new  versions;  when  they’re 


updated,  they  are  “released” 
once  more  to  the  public. 

Yet,  linked  indelibly  with  an 
arcane  numbering  system  that 
makes  less  and  less  sense  as 
time  passes,  they  qualify  as  jar¬ 
gon  and  get  my  unequivocal 
thumbs  down. 

Sensible  Beginnings 

The  terms  did  start  out  with 
some  conventions.  A  full  ver¬ 
sion  uptick  (from,  say,  a  3.0  to 
4.0)  usually  implied  a  major 
rewrite  or  the  addition  of  sig¬ 
nificant  new  functions.  Lesser 


updates  were  released  in  “dot” 
upgrades  —  .2,  .4  and  so  on. 
Bug  fixes  took  up  a  second 
decimal  position,  such  as  5.04 
or  5.1a. 

But  with  the  exception  of  the 
bug-fix  nomenclature,  the  rest 
of  the  “system”  has  gone  out 
the  window.  Vendors  play 
around  with  it  at  will  —  to  get 
all  their  applica¬ 
tions  in  sync  for 
bundling  or  to 
keep  up  with  the 
competition. 

Tracking  ver¬ 
sions  and  releases 
doesn’t  usually 
help  you  track  the 
same  product  over 
time  or  compare 
products  from  dif¬ 
ferent  vendors  — 
even  if  the  initial 
products  came  out 
together  (witness 
Quark  XPress, 
now  a  4.0,  and 
Adobe  PageMak¬ 
er,  at  6.5.). 

How  else  could 
the  industry  handle  this?  Con¬ 
sider  that  version  numbering 
never  caught  on  outside  com¬ 
puting. 

The  makers  of  Tide  laundry 
detergent  may  change  the  for¬ 
mula  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
box  doesn’t  announce  Tide  7.0. 
And  Stouffer’s  Lean  Cuisine 


might  redesign  its  product 
packaging  or  ingredients,  yet  it 
touts  those  progressions  with 
labels  like  “new,  redesigned 
package”  or  “new,  improved 
taste.” 

Car  manufacturers  do  it  an¬ 
other  way:  They  tweak  their 
models  every  year  and  name 
them  by  date.  Happily,  some 
software  makers 
are  starting  to  do 
the  same  thing. 
It’s  a  great  idea! 

You’d  know  off 
the  bat  when  a 
product  was  last 
updated  (assum¬ 
ing  it  comes  out 
when  promised). 
Even  if  there’s  a 
chance  that  this 
naming  scheme 
could  eventually 
confuse  people  — 
when  Windows  01 
is  newer  than 
Windows  98,  for 
instance  —  hope¬ 
fully,  common 
sense  will  prevail. 

But  I  really  don’t  want  to  en¬ 
courage  updates  every  year. 
They  happen  too  often  already. 
I  would,  however,  lobby  for 
version  standards  —  or,  as  with 
other  jargon,  to  do  away  with 
the  terms  altogether.  After  all, 
plenty  of  other  industries  have 
made  it  work.  I 


steamed?  Or  smiling? 
Tell  Anne  McCrory, 


former  Computerworid 
copy  desk  chief  and  now 
assistant  business  editor. 
Contact  her  at 

anne_mccrory@ 

computerworld.com. 
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Grocery  Shopping 
By  Handheld 

Some  European  consumers  soon 
will  be  able  to  scan  bar  codes  into 
handheld  computers,  upload  that 
data  into  their  PC  and  then  buy  gro¬ 
ceries  over  the  Internet  by  sending 
their  shopping  list  to  a  retailer’s 
Web  site. 

Symbol  Technologies  Inc.  in 
Berkshire,  England,  will  soon  roll 
out  a  pen-like  handheld  scanner 
that  captures  product  bar  codes. 
The  device  will  work  with  the  home 
shopping  programs  of  several  gro¬ 
cers  in  the  U.K.  and  Denmark. 

EBay  Goes 
International 

Internet  auction  house  eBay  Inc. 
last  week  said  that  it  has  teamed  up 


with  Australian  company  PBL 
Online  Pty.  Ltd.  to  offer  a  localized 
version  of  the  U.S.  vendor’s  popular 
auction  service  to  users  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  the  two  companies  later  this 
year  will  launch  a  site  that  is  cus¬ 
tomized  for  users  in  those  two 
countries.  The  deal  is  eBay’s  first 
international  venture. 


Buying  New  Cars 
On  the  Net 

Eight  million  new-car  purchases  will 
be  influenced  by  the  Internet  in 
2003,  and  almost  half  a  million 
people  will  buy  cars  entirely  over 
the  Net,  according  to  Forrester 
Research  Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Forrester  predicts  the  expected 
470,000  Net-only  sales  will  total 
$12  billion. 


European  Summit 
Lauds  USl  E-commerce 

In  what  could  have  been  a  panel  of 
real-estate  agents  repeating  their 
famous  mantra,  a  group  of  electron¬ 
ic-commerce  authorities  in  Amster¬ 
dam  last  week  focused  on  location  - 
meaning  the  U.S.  -  as  the  most 
important  element  for  the  success 
of  electronic  commerce. 

Speaking  at  Gartner  Group  Inc.’s 
Internet  and  Electronic  Commerce 
Europe  conference,  one  consultant 
attributed  the  successful  U.S.  elec¬ 
tronic-commerce  model  to  various 
factors:  widespread  access  to  ven¬ 
ture  funding,  proximity  to  technolo¬ 
gy  developments,  a  low-cost 
telecommunications  infrastructure, 
a  “can-do”  U.S.  culture  and  its 
large,  single  economy. 

In  contrast,  funding  of  new  tech¬ 
nology  in  Europe  remains  a  problem 
and  technology  developments  occur 
only  in  small  geographic  pockets, 
said  Nick  Smith,  a  principal  consul¬ 
tant  at  KPMG  Peat  Marwick  LLP  in 
London. 


Carol  Rozwell,  an  analyst  at  Gart¬ 
ner,  said  U.S.  companies  have  the 
best  real  estate,  so  to  speak,  and 
the  best  public  relations  efforts.  The 
conference  will  soon  be  held  in  the 
U.S.  (see  item  below). 


Conferences 

Best  Practices  in  Resolving  Year 
2000  Issues.  Fairmont  Hotel, 
Chicago,  April  12-13. 

Learn  how  your  organization  can 
maximize  the  time  remaining  until 
Jan.  1,  2000.  Speakers  will  include 
Giga  Information  Group  Inc.  experts 
as  well  as  year  2000  practitioners. 

Cost:  $1,195  ($1,095  before 
March  5).  Contact:  Mary  Jean 
Ahearn  at  Giga  Information  Group, 
(781)  792-2669;  E-mail: 
conferences@gigaweb.com; 
www.gigaweb.com/events/y2kbp. 

Internet  and  Electronic  Commerce 
Conference  and  Expo  (iEC  ’99). 
Javits  Convention  Center,  New 
York,  April  26-29. 

The  latest  products,  systems  and 
technology  solutions  in  the  elec¬ 


tronic-commerce  world,  plus  more 
than  100  conference  sessions  (co¬ 
produced  by  Gartner  Group  Inc.). 

Cost:  $1,195  to  $1,395  (Gartner 
clients);  $1,395  to  $1,595  (others). 
Contact:  Advanstar  Expositions  at 
(800)  331-5706  or  (218)  723- 
9130;  www.iec-expo.com. 


Lagging  Demand 

Demand  for  high-level  IT 
executives  is  up,  but  it  still 
falls  behind  other  fields: 

Q4  1998  DEMAND  FOR 
EXECUTIVES  EARNING  MORE 
THAN  SIOO.OOO  PER  YEAR, 
COMPARED  WITH  '97  LEVELS 

Information 
Technology 

General 
Management 

Finance 

Consulting 

- _  I 

SOURCE  NORWALK.  CONN  BASED  EXEC  U- 
NET’S  EXECUTIVE  MARKET  DEMAND  INDEX  AN 
ANALYSIS  OF  MORE  THAN  17,000  JOB  POSTINGS 


Up  12% 
Up  17% 
Up  22% 
Up  27% 
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Llr.m  a  « free  Unix-type  operating  sysfcm  originally  creawl  ty 
Linos  Totvalds  vflh  0*  asslstanre  of  developers  aroond  the 
vo rid  Linux  Is  an  independent  POSIX  implementation  and 
me  Judes  true  multitasking,  virtual  memory,  shared  libraries, 
demand  loading ,  proper  memory  management,  TCP/IP 
netvorking  and  other  features  consisvr.t  vlth  Unix-type 
systems  Developed  under  (he  GNU  General  Public  License,  the 
source  code  for  Linux  te  freely  available  »  everyone 


Vlmui IgW  La>or' 


Lmux  Installation.  Configuration  and  Use  _ 

This  book's  general  approach  to  Installing 
and  configuring  Lmux  is  one  of  the  best 
Averted  as  "Best  of  Operating  Systems, 
1998*  byAaixon.com.  this  book  is  a 
valuable  reference  for  anyone  mvrested  to 
making  the  most  of  Linux 
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FOR  THE  LINUX-OBSESSED:  Info  and  links  aplenty  on  this  hard-core  site  PALLID  DESIGN,  BUT  BEEFY  CONTENT:  The  nexus  of  online  tutorials 


Online  Tutorials  for  Techies 


Cool  Web  sites  to  brush  up  the  latest 

and  greatest  career-enhancing  skills 


BY  LESLIE  GOFF 

THE  WEB  is  a  great 
place  to  advance 
your  technical 
savvy,  but  pin¬ 
pointing  the  best 
online  tutorials  can  take  more 
time  than  learning  JavaScript. 

A  keyword  search  of  “tuto¬ 
rial”  in  Yahoo  Inc.’s  Computers 
and  Internet  category  yields 
314  sites,  too  many  to  wade 
through  when  all  you  want  is  a 
good  primer  on  Linux. 

A  good  chunk  of  the  314  are 
HTML,  the  Web  programming 
language,  or  Java  guides,  and 
too  many  are  for  newbies 
rather  than  for  seasoned  IT 
professionals.  Several  redun¬ 
dancies  turn  up,  too.  Quite  a 
few  are  outdated,  and  most  are 
so  specific  to  individual  needs 
that  they  prove  ineffectual  to 
the  majority.  One  was  an  inter¬ 
active  cadaver-dissection  tuto¬ 
rial  —  but  that  shouldn’t  help 
you  unless  you’re  planning  to 
kill  your  boss. 

The  following  sites  will 
bring  you  up  to  speed  in  three 
hot  pockets  of  technology:  ap¬ 
plications  development,  Web¬ 
site  design  and  Linux.  You’ll 
see  broad-jump  pits  for  finding 
truly  usable  frequently  asked 
questions  (FAQs),  tips  and 
techniques,  reading  lists,  step- 
by-step  instructions  and  other 
technical  information  on  a 
diverse  range  of  subjects. 

HOT  LANGUAGES 

*  THE  DEVELOPMENT  EXCHANGE 

www.devx.com 
Organized  by  “zones,”  this 


cybercommunity  for  applica¬ 
tion  developers  is  chock-full  of 
technical  guidance  on  today’s 
hottest  development  lan¬ 
guages  and  platforms,  includ¬ 
ing  Visual  Basic,  Java  and 
JavaBeans,  C++,  enterprise  (a 
look  at  corporate  IT  strate¬ 
gies),  Active  Server  Pages,  ap¬ 
plication/server  information, 
dynamic  HTML,  Unified  Mod¬ 
eling  Language  and  Extensible 
Markup  Language  (XML). 

Each  zone  features  FAQs, 
actionable  feature  articles, 
links  to  relevant  newsgroups 
and  E-mail  lists,  and  well- 
researched  links  to  top  Web 
sites  offering  even  more 
information.  The  large  zones 
also  include  a  Tip  of  the  Day, 
Download  of  the  Week,  Book 
of  the  Week,  Site  of  the 
Week,  an  expert  question-and- 
answer  column  and  links  to 
timely  news  articles. 

Other  features  at  the  site 
include  downloadable  soft¬ 
ware  and  reference  materials, 
product  reviews,  a  database  of 
user  groups  searchable  by  ZIP 
code,  conference  listings  and 
online  discussion  groups.  Reg¬ 
istration  is  required  to  gain  ac¬ 
cess  to  some  areas,  such  as  the 
Tip  of  the  Day  and  the  discus¬ 
sion  groups. 

HOT  OPERATING  SYSTEM 

■  LINUX  ONLINE 

www.linux.org 

Get  acquainted  with  the 
penguin  at  this  site,  where  you 
can  learn  what  Linux  really  is 
(simply  put,  a  user-friendly  de¬ 
rivative  of  Unix)  and  how  to 


get  started  using  the  operating 
system.  In  addition  to  the 
ready-to-use  tutorial,  the  site 
also  includes  a  suggested  read¬ 
ing  list;  a  guide  to  applications, 
tools  and  utilities  that  work 
with  Linux;  a  calendar  listing 
of  upcoming  Linux  confer¬ 
ences;  a  global  user  group  di¬ 
rectory;  and  links  to  news  arti¬ 
cles,  Linux  distribution  sites, 
sites  detailing  various  Linux 
projects  and  more. 

HOT  WEB  SITE  DESIGN 

■  PROJECT  COOL 

www.projectcool.com 

Featuring  the  Developer 
Zone,  this  is  an  online  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  all  things  related  to 
effective  Web-site  design,  in¬ 
cluding  languages  (HTML,  dy¬ 
namic  HTML,  XML,  JavaScript 
and  so  on),  techniques  (cas¬ 
cading  style  sheets),  audio, 
style  and  color  charts,  Internet 
reference  material  and  more. 
You  will  find  enough  step-by- 
step  instructions  here  to  keep 
you  busy  for  weeks.  And  Pro¬ 
ject  Cool  is  cool,  with  black 
starry-night  backgrounds  and 
the  straight  dope  on  how  to 
create  purposeful  sites  that  en¬ 
hance  your  company’s  pres¬ 
ence  in  cyberspace. 

In  addition  to  the  online  tu¬ 
torials,  Project  Cool  also  fea¬ 
tures  PeopleSphere,  a  list  of 
mailing  lists  which  you  can  use 
to  connect  with  colleagues; 
DevSearch  2.0,  a  search  engine 
optimized  for  finding  Web- 
based  information  about  the 
Web;  Sightings,  a  guide  to  best- 
of-breed  Web  sites  (based  on 
the  philosophy  that  if  you  want 
to  be  a  great  writer,  you  read 
great  books,  and  if  you  want  to 
be  a  great  Web  designer,  you 
look  at  great  Web  sites);  and 


the  Co-op,  where  you  can  pur¬ 
chase  discounted  Web  devel¬ 
opment  software  and  tools. 

HOT  STARTS 

Metasites  that  Cover 
The  Gamut  of  IT 

■  HELP-SITE  COMPUTER  MANUALS 

http://help-site.com 
This  guide  to  tutorials  and 
online  manuals  is  low  on  de¬ 
sign  but  high  on  usability  and 
content.  It  links  to  tutorials 
and  primers  on  myriad  hard¬ 
ware  platforms,  development 
languages,  operating  systems, 
networks  and  more,  including 
Macintosh,  modems,  mother¬ 
boards,  routers,  Java,  C++,  For¬ 
tran,  Unix,  Windows  NT, 
Internet  and  TCP/IP. 

■  THE  INTERNET  RESOURCE  FOR 
NETWORK  PROFESSIONALS 

www.dc.net/ilazar 

Here’s  a  well-researched, 
concise  guide  to  educational 
sites  on  all  aspects  of  network¬ 
ing,  including  Open  Systems 
Interconnection  layers  1  and  2, 
TCP/IP,  routing,  Internet  tech¬ 
nologies,  security,  network 
management  systems  and  net¬ 
work  operating  systems.  Irwin 
Lazar,  a  network  analyst  and 
consultant  with  more  than  six 
years  of  experience  in  “the  de¬ 
sign,  deployment  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  large-scale  multipro¬ 
tocol  networks,”  according  to 
the  site,  puts  his  know-how  to 


good  use  in  unearthing  usable 
sites  for  fellow  IT  profession¬ 
als.  Among  the  highlights  are 
an  extremely  detailed  FAQ  on 
Dynamic  Host  Configuration 
Protocol  and  Beginning  BGP,  a 
detailed  tutorial  on  using  the 
Border  Gateway  Protocol. 

■  SCOTT’S  TUTORIAL  HOTLIST 

http://cires.colorado.edu/ 

people/peckham.scott/tutors. 

html 

Scott  Peckham  is  no  slouch. 
He  has  a  doctorate  in  geo¬ 
physics  from  the  University  of 
Colorado,  and  his  primary  pro¬ 
fessional  interest  is  “the  ap¬ 
plied  mathematics  of  nonlin¬ 
ear  science  and  its  application 
to  problems  in  hydrology  and 
fluid  dynamics,”  according  to 
his  bio.  But  that’s  only  one  rea¬ 
son  to  trust  his  listing  of  online 
tutorials  for  Unix,  Xwindows, 
Web  protocols,  C++  and  more. 
It  hasn’t  been  updated  since 
1997,  but  it  contains  links  to 
some  real  jewels,  such  as  Cop¬ 
ing  With  Unix:  An  Interactive 
Survival  Guide  and  SNMP  and 
CMIP:  An  Introduction  to  Net¬ 
work  Management. 

Scott’s  list  is  especially  use¬ 
ful  if  you’re  involved  in  scien¬ 
tific  computing  or  if  you’re 
a  business  user  transitioning 
into  IT.  Check  it  out.  (Then 
surf  over  to  his  home  page 
for  some  unique  choices  on 
where  and  how  to  spend  your 
free  time  on  the  Web,  http:// 
cires.colorado.edu/people/ 
peckham.  scott/home.html .) 

■  THE  LINUX  DOCUMENTATION 
PROJECT 

http://metalab.unc.edu/mdw/ 

linux.html 

A  no-frills,  hard-core  Linux 
site  with  links  to  just  about 
every  useful  page  concerning 
Linux  on  the  Web.  I 

Goff  is  a  freelance  writer  in  New 
York.  She  can  be  contacted  at 
lgoff@ix.netcom.com. 


THE  DEVELOPER  ZONE:  A  dimension  of  sight  and  sound  for  designers 
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FREE 

Enterprise  Solutions  kit 


Learn  how  to  keep  your  system  up  and  running 
all  the  time  with  APCs  Legendary  Reliability. 


Just  mail  or  fax  this  completed  coupon 
for  your  FREE  Enterprise  Solutions  kit. 
Better  yet,  order  it  today  at  the  APC 
Web  site! 


key  code 

http://promo.apcc.com  |369z 

(888)  289-APCC  x7529  •  FAX:  (401)  788-2797 


Legendary  Reliability' 


□  YES!  Please  send  me  my  FREE  Enterprise  Solutions  kit. 

□  NO,  I'm  not  interested  at  this  time  but  please  add  me 

to  your  mailing  list. 


Name: _ 

Title: _ Company: 

Address:  _ 

City/Town: _ State: _ 

Phone: _ _ 


Zip: 


Country 


Brand  of  UPS  used? 


Brand  of  PC  used?  _ #. 

Brand  of  Servers  used? _ / 
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How  to  Contact  APC 

Call:  (888)  289-APCC 

use  the  extension  on  the  reverse  side 

Fax:(401)  788-2797 

Visit  http://promo.apcc.com 

use  the  key  code  on  the  reverse  side 


Legendary  Reliability' 


From  20  to  200  servers,  only  a  scalable 
Power  Array  gets  reliability  done  right 
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"APC  has  innovative 
technology  which  promises 
reliability,  Symmetra™ 
interacts  smoothly  with  both 
hardware  and  software. " 

Ron  O'Reilly,  Field  Support 
Formerly  Manager/IS, 

Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA 


You've  survived  downsizing  and 
rightsizing.  You've  seen  the  main¬ 
frame  come  and  go  a  few  times. 
Users  who  once  demanded  the 
power  of  distributed  client/server 
are  now  asking  you  to  take  back 
what  you  gave  them  and  make  it 
available  99.999%  of  the  time. 

APC's  Award-winning  Symmetra™ 
Power  Array™  can  help.  Designed 
to  handle  complex  computing 
environments,  the  Symmetra  pro¬ 
tects  7  x  24  datacenters  and  enter¬ 
prise  server  farms  like  no  other 
machine.  With  Symmetra's 
advanced  Power  Array  technology, 
you  cease  to  worry  about  power 
problems  and  you  focus  on  keep¬ 
ing  your  end  users  happy. 

We  protect  more  networks  and 
systems  than  any  other  brand. 

Call  APC  today  for  your  FREE 
Enterprise  Solutions  Kit. 


For  site-wide  protection, 
ask  about  the  new  APC 
Silcon  DP300E  with  solu¬ 
tions  starting  at  10  kVA. 


Reliability  factors 

•  Downtime  risk  is  reduced  through 
N+1  redundancy 

•  4-16  kVA  scalability  allows  modular 
expansion  and  reconfiguration  as  your 
datacenter  grows 

•  APC  is  preferred  8-1  for  reliability  over 
any  other  brand  (Computerworld 
magazine  study) 


•  Extended  battery  frames  mean 
virtually  unlimited  runtime 

•  Easy  manageability  through 
PowerChute®  plus  software  improves 
your  crisis  response  time 

•  Simple  maintenance  dramatically 
lowers  cost  of  ownership 


Installing  or  reconfiguring  your  modular  Power  Array  couldn't  be  any  simpler. 
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FREE  Enterprise  Solutions  Kit!  Learn  how  to  keep  up  and  running  today! 

Order  now  http://promo.apcc.com  Key  Code  j 3 6 9 z  or  Call:  (888)  289-APCC  x7529 
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BUSINESSOPM 


How  CEOs  Judge 
Online  Success 

Many  top  executives  don't 
consider  their  companies’ 
online  ventures  to  be  part  of 
the  core  business  and  usually 
judge  their  success  only  by 
revenue,  according  to  a  new 
report  by  Jupiter  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc.  in  New  York. 

The  Jupiter  Mindshare 
Report  found  that  CEOs  at 
76%  of  traditional  consumer 
businesses  are  involved  in 
online  initiatives,  but  only 
24%  measure  the  success  of 
online  projects  as  part  of 
their  core  business. 

The  survey  of  60  high-level 
executives  states  that  rev¬ 
enue  earned  by  online  initia¬ 
tives  and  the  number  of 
online  customers  are  the 
most  common  metrics  for 
judging  online  success  -  even 
though  Jupiter  recommends 
a  broader  examination. 


The  Mindshare  Report  is 
available  as  part  of  an  ongo¬ 
ing  subscription  service. 

www.jup.com 

Healthcare 

Evaluation 

Meta  Group  Inc.  has 
announced  a  six-stage  evalu¬ 
ation  system  that  allows 
health  care  providers  to  rate 
their  IT  strengths,  weakness¬ 
es  and  criteria  for  survival. 

The  “Healthcare  IT  Check¬ 
up”  was  designed  to  help 
organizations  rank  how  well 
various  aspects  of  their  infra¬ 
structure  work,  and  it  pro¬ 
vides  strategies  for 
improvement.  Meta  states 
that  less  than  4%  of  hospi¬ 
tals  are  strong  in  all  six 
areas,  which  include  billing, 
clinical  applications  and  dis¬ 
ease  management. 
www.metagroup.com 


BRIEFS 


E-Bank  Launched 

First  Internet  Bank  of  Indiana 
( www.firstib.com )  opened 
for  business  last  week, 
claiming  to  be  the  first  bank 
to  offer  full,  real-time  bank¬ 
ing  services  on  the  Internet. 

Most  online  banking  ser¬ 
vices  are  handled  via  batch 
processing.  Firstib.com  uses 
FiNet  technology  from  Virtual 
Financial  Services  Inc.  in 
Indianapolis  to  integrate  the 
bank's  back  office  and  the 
Web.  The  Indianapolis-based 
bank’s  customers  can  make 
deposits  through  a  variety  of 
channels,  including  wire 
transfers  and  the  MAC  net¬ 
work  of  automated  tellers. 


Hoover's  Strategy 

Hoover’s  Inc.  has  launched 
an  E-commerce  Merchants 
Program  aimed  at  offering 
online  retailers  a  chance  to 
tout  their  goods  to  Hoover’s 
subscribers.  Hoover’s,  based 
in  Austin,  Texas,  offers  free 
business  information  online. 


with  additional  data  available 
for  paying  subscribers.  The 
program  offers  advertisers 
options  for  placement  in  the 
Hoover’s  online  store  and 
near  specific  editorial  content. 

Outsourcing 
Deal  Frees  fr 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  Gen¬ 
eral  Insurance  Co.  in  Toronto 
has  outsourced  management 
of  its  legacy  applications  to 
Boston-based  Keane  Inc. 
under  a  five-year,  multimil- 
lion-dollar  contract.  This  will 
allow  in-house  IT  workers  to 
focus  on  new  technologies. 


E-mail  list  manager  NetCre- 
ations  Inc.  in  New  York  last 
week  signed  on  with  Cool 
Site  of  the  Day  to  manage  E- 
mail  marketing  lists  for  the 
Web  publishing  company  and 
to  deliver  the  “Cool  News” 
newsletter  to  subscribers. 


PAUL  A.  STRASSMANN 


Deflating  Microsoft 


ARGUING  THAT  the  antitrust  suit  against  Microsoft 

could  hurt  the  economy,  Microsoft  has  been  taking  out 
newspaper  ads  stating:  “  . . .  the  government  is  spend¬ 
ing  millions  of  taxpayer  dollars  in  a  court  case  that 
would  stifle  competition  and  interfere  with  an  industry 
that  is  responsible  for  25%  of  the  nation’s  economic  growth.” 


If  25%  of  the  economic  growth  is  somehow 
linked  to  Microsoft’s  trial,  the  prospect  of  crip¬ 
pling  the  economy  warrants  attention.  What  is 
the  merit  of  its  claim?  After  all,  IT-related 
employment  and  revenues  are  only  a  small 
component  of  the  U.S.  economy.  As  defined  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  information 
technology  and  electronics  industry  revenues 
accounted  for  8.1%  of  the  gross  domestic  prod¬ 
uct  (GDP).  Microsoft  itself  earns  only  2.3%  of 
the  industry’s  revenues.  So  here  we  have  0.19% 
of  the  economy  alleging  that  government  may 
be  jeopardizing  a  quarter  of  the  nation’s  growth 
by  stifling  Microsoft. 

Where  did  the  25%  figure 
come  from?  A  helpful  executive 
at  Microsoft’s  public  relations 
agency  directed  me  to  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department’s  report  on 
“The  Emerging  Digital  Econo¬ 
my”  ( www.ecommerce.gov/ 
emerging.htm).  Indeed,  the 
report  stated  in  its  executive 
summary  that  “in  recent  years, 

IT  industries  have  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  more  than  one  quarter 
of  real  economic  growth.” 

There  are  problems  with  the 
data  backing  up  the  executive 
summary.  The  definition  of 
what  is  “information  technolo¬ 
gy”  included  consumer  enter¬ 
tainment:  household  audio  and 
video,  radio  and  TV  equipment, 
radio  broadcasting,  television 
broadcasting  and  cable  and  pay 
TV.  If  I  limit  IT  to  computer 
hardware,  semiconductors, 
instrumentation,  office  machin¬ 
ery,  software,  computer  services 
and  telecommunications  (both 
voice  and  data),  the  size  of  the 
entire  industry  shrinks  from 
8.1%  of  the  GDP  and  a  growth  rate  of  14.7%  to 
5.4%  of  the  GDP  and  a  growth  rate  of  only  8.8%. 
So  that  25%  figure  is  just  puffery. 

More  flagrant  is  the  distortion  of  the  role  of 
the  information  industry  by  using  adjusted 
prices  instead  of  actual  prices  for  making  com¬ 
parisons.  To  adjust  IT  purchase  costs  to  reflect 
decreasing  prices  of  computing,  government 


statisticians  invented  an  “information  technolo¬ 
gy”  cost  index.  That’s  based  largely  on  dollars 
per  MIPS,  dollars  per  megabyte  of  storage  costs 
and  similar  favorable  trends. 

Applying  fictional  indexes  amplifies  the  cal¬ 
culated  growth  that  was  attributed  to  “informa¬ 
tion  technology.”  Ninety-three  dollars  worth  of 
cash  spending  in  1990  was  marked  down  to  be 
worth  only  $69,  while  $112  worth  of  cash  spend¬ 
ing  in  1996  was  marked  up  to  $268.  By  tilting  the 
scales,  the  spending  for  IT  comes  up  looking 
much  better  than  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

Surely,  we’re  now  buying  more  computing 
power  per  dollar.  But  equating 
cheaper  computing  with  econom¬ 
ic  growth  is  stretching  the  claims 
about  the  favorable  economic 
impacts  of  computers  beyond 
what  is  demonstrable. 

Though  the  government 
included  the  GDP  growth  num¬ 
ber  based  on  actual  prices,  that 
was  overlooked  in  the  Microsoft 
advertisement.  Based  on  actual 
prices  paid  by  customers,  IT  has 
made  a  noteworthy  contribution 
but  a  materially  lower  one  than 
claimed  in  the  advertisements. 

The  Microsoft  advertisement  is 
deceptive  on  three  counts: 
Microsoft,  with  only  0.19%  of  the 
GDP,  shouldn’t  represent  that 
damage  to  itself  could  potentially 
injure  the  entire  economy. 
Microsoft  shouldn’t  claim  for 
itself  the  accomplishments  of  the 
entertainment  industry.  Nor 
should  Microsoft  claim  that  IT  is 
somehow  responsible  for  25%  of 
the  nation’s  economic  growth 
based  on  fictional  metrics  when 
that  number  —  on  a  cash  basis  — 
is  much  lower. 

Microsoft  shouldn’t  selectively  use  sound¬ 
bite  statistics  out  of  context  to  give  misleading 
information  about  what  the  IT  industry  has 
actually  delivered.  I 


Strassmann  (paul@strassmann.com)  has  been 
plagued  by  overstatements  about  the  merits  of  IT 
since  he  worked  on  IBM’s  CPC  calculator  in  1954. 


Microsoft 
shouldn’t  use 
sound-bite 
statistics 
out  of 
context. 


We  don’t 

follow  protocols 

we  desian  them. 


Get  cutting-edge  technology  solutions  here 


NetWorld+Interop,  the  definitive  networking  event  for  the  enterprise 
and  service  provider  market,  attracts  the  visionaries  and  experts  of 
the  networking  world.  These  professionals  give  you  the  technical 
knowledge  you  can  use  today  to  ensure  your  future  success. 

Four  focused  conferences  cover  the  entire  spectrum  of  education¬ 
al  needs  of  enterprise  professionals.  The  General  Conference 
addresses  core  public  and  private  networking  technologies  that 
drive  enterprise  networks,  while  the  Community  and  Engineers 
Conferences  focus  on  market-specific  topics  such  as  voice,  video 
and  data  convergence  and  never  before  seen  broadband  access 
technologies.  And  new  to  NetWorld+Interop,  EXPO  COMM  the  inter¬ 


national  leader  in  telecommunications  events,  will  provide  a  unique 
program  for  the  service  providers. 

On  the  interactive  show  floor  you  will  get  information  you  need  on 
key  enterprise  networking  technologies  and  products  from  more 
than  600  of  the  world’s  leading  vendors  all  in  one  place,  under  one 
roof.  This  is  your  chance  to  evaluate  products  from  several  top  ven¬ 
dors  simultaneously. 

If  you  need  answers  today,  there  is  only  one  technical  event  that  will 
provide  you  with  the  most  current  information:  NetWorld+Interop 
and  EXPO  COMM  99  Las  Vegas. 


NETW^RLD  INTEROP  99 


EXPO 

COMM 


Conference  and  Exhibition  May  10-14,  1999  Las  Vegas 
Visit  www.interop.com  or  call  1-888-886-4057 
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initiatives”  and  an  “enterprise  project  manage¬ 
ment  workbench.”  The  key  to  its  success  lies  in 
the  tight  integration  of  project  functions. 

Energy  Depot  is  a  Web-based  application  that 
will  run  on  Columbia  Energy's  and  Home  Depot’s 
intranets.  It’s  being  built  on  Sun  Microsystems 
Inc.'s  Java-based  NetDynamics  technology. 

A  unique  attribute  of  the  application  -  not 
available  commercially,  the  companies  say  -  is 
its  ability  to  accommodate  user-chosen  project 
methodologies  and  terminology.  In  fact,  its  table- 
driven  architecture  can  accommodate  non-IT 
activities  such  as  construction  projects. 

Energy  Depot  has  roots  at  both  companies  and 
at  AlliedSignal  Technical  Services  Corp.  in 
Columbia,  Md.,  where  several  years  ago,  IT  man¬ 
ager  Eric  Singleton  guided  the  development  of 
Software  Implementation  and  Management 
(SWIM). 

Singleton  calls  SWIM  “an  electronic  console 
of  tools”  and  says  it  increased  developers’  pro¬ 
ductivity  three  to  five  times  by  eliminating  much 
of  the  communication  delays  and  miscommuni- 
cation  within  projects.  “It  made  everything 
tighter  and  faster  and  closed  the  time  gaps 
between  all  the  project  groups,”  he  says. 

Harinder  Nanda  (hnanda@bellatlantic.net),  a 
SWIM  user  and  one  of  its  developers,  says  SWIM 
has  been  used  on  more  than  70  projects  in  his 
department.  It’s  clear  that  SWIM  has  greatly  con¬ 
tributed  to  software  quality,  he  says.  By  providing 
a  comprehensive  and  disciplined  way  of  captur¬ 
ing  project  information,  SWIM  allows  developers 
to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  earlier  projects  and  to  bor¬ 
row  best  practices  from  them,  he  says. 

Nanda  says  SWIM  enabled  AlliedSignal  to 
move  from  Level  1  to  Level  2  on  the  Software 
Engineering  Institute’s  five-level  Capability  Matu¬ 
rity  Model  and  will  help  get  it  to  Level  3  by  year’s 
end. 

“Earlier,  I'd  just  do  design  and  coding  and  get 
things  out,”  Nanda  says.  “Now,  I  focus  more  on 
the  quality  of  the  product  and,  rather  than  just 
implementing  10  features.  I'd  rather  implement 
five  and  get  a  quality  product.”  -  Gary  H.  Anthes 


Two  companies  from  different  industries ! 
team  up  to  create  their  own  project-mana 


ENERGY  DEPOT 
AND  ITS  ROOTS 

Energy  Depot’s  developers  refer  to  it  as  an  “envi¬ 
ronment  for  managing,  focusing  and  measuring 
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W|  HEN  A  COMPANY  has  wanted  to  devel- 
I  op  custom  software,  it  traditionally  has 
[  had  two  alternatives  —  develop  it  in- 
house  or  contract  it  out  to  a  consulting 
firm  or  systems  integrator. 

Now,  Columbia  Energy  Group  and 
The  Home  Depot  Inc.  say  they  have 
found  a  better  way.  When  they  learned 
that  the  project  management  system  of 
their  dreams  didn’t  exist  in  the  marketplace,  they  de¬ 
cided  to  develop  it  themselves  —  together. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  two  companies  with  seem¬ 
ingly  less  in  common  than  Columbia,  a  $7  billion, 
Herndon,  Va.-based  natural  gas  supplier,  and  Home 
Depot,  a  $24  billion,  Atlanta-based  retail  chain.  But 
they  have  common  business  needs  and  technical 
skills  that  complement  each  other  and  identical  infor¬ 
mation  technology  mandates. 

“The  challenge  from  my  board  is  very  clear:  ‘Don’t 
come  up  with  new  systems,  give  us  a  strategy  that 
makes  us  money,’  ”  says  Eric  Singleton  (esingle@ 
columbiaenergy.com),  vice  president  and  CIO  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  Energy.  “I’m  measured  and  IT  is  measured  on 
the  impact  we  have  on  the  business  numbers.” 

“In  the  old  days,  you  did  your  system  and  then  went 
on  to  the  next  project.  Your  success  was  your  system,” 
agrees  Paul  Hoedeman,  Home  Depot’s  vice  president 
of  information  services.  “Now,  the  success  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  results.” 

But  insisting  that  IT  projects  produce  business  re¬ 
sults  makes  managing  and  measuring  them  much 
more  difficult.  Project  management  and  accounting 
systems  typically  are  geared  toward  measuring 
whether  projects  are  proceeding  on  time  and  within 
budget;  they’re  much  less  likely  to  tell  management 
whether  a  project  will  serve  the  company’s  business 
objectives. 

Enter  “Energy  Depot.”  It  isn’t  a  single  tool  but  an  in¬ 
tegrated  collection  of  about  a  half-dozen  tools,  all 
sharing  a  central  repository  of  project  information. 
Energy  Depot  maintains  information  on  project 
staffing,  helps  enforce  methodologies  and  standards 
and  automates  the  analysis  and  tracking  of  costs  and 
benefits.  It  tracks  staff  time,  issues,  bugs,  require¬ 
ments,  features,  documentation  and  other  project 
items. 

The  cost  of  developing  Energy  Depot  would  have 
been  much  higher  had  the  companies  contracted  with 
a  third-party  developer,  Hoedeman  says,  because  they 
would  have  paid  inflated  billing  rates  to  consultants 
and  would  have  been  less  able  to  leverage  substantial 


in-house  expertise.  Indeed,  no  money  is  changing 
hands  in  the  deal.  Nevertheless,  the  companies  see  the 
benefits  in  nonfinancial  terms. 

“We  didn’t  do  this  to  save  money,  necessarily,” 
Hoedeman  says.  “It  was  more  to  get  other  points  of 
view  and  more  creative  ideas.  Home  Depot  is  moving 
into  a  lot  of  new  areas,  and  talking  to  a  company  in  an¬ 
other  kind  of  business  may  help  us  keep  the  solution  a 
little  more  robust.” 

The  two  companies  began  their  dialogue  based  on 
an  earlier  alliance  between  Singleton  and  Hoedeman 
at  another  company.  But  it  was  the  complementary 
skills  and  common  goals  of  the  two  companies  —  not 
the  personal  relationship  —  that  propelled  the  part¬ 
nership,  they  say. 

The  companies  say  their  unusu¬ 
al  teaming  arrangement  brings 
several  benefits.  Home  Depot 
brings  to  the  table  “expertise  in 
industrial-strength  Java  develop¬ 
ment,”  according  to  Hoedeman, 
and  Columbia  offers  extensive  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  development  of 
Web  applications  and  intranet 
and  Internet  sites. 

Another  advantage  to  the  deal, 
the  companies  say,  is  that  it  leaves 
them  —  not  a  contractor  —  in 
possession  of  the  insights  and  ex¬ 
pertise  developed  along  with  the 
software. 

“This  approach  is  exciting  for  a 
multitude  of  reasons  —  comple¬ 
mentary  talents  in  IT,  speed  and 
cost  leverage  and  establishing  a 
relationship  with  a  premier  retail¬ 
er,”  says  Paul  Feldman,  president  and  CEO  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Energy  Services. 

“The  basic  idea  is  great  because  they  are  achieving 
some  economies  of  scale,”  says  Peter  Bendor-Samuel 
(pbendorsamuel@infoserver.com),  president  of  Dal¬ 
las-based  Everest  Group,  an  outsourcing  consultancy. 
“The  price  of  external  development  has  been  rising  at 
an  exponential  rate  recently,  to  some  degree  driven  by 
the  year  2000  problem,”  he  says. 

IS  IT  RIGHT  FOR  YOU? 

But  Bendor-Samuel  says  the  approach  isn’t  well- 
suited  to  many  companies.  “The  downside  is:  Are  you 
really  that  expert  in  developing  applications?  There  is 
no  area  in  IT  more  difficult  and  risky  than  brand-new 


software  development,”  he  says.  Doing  it  with  another 
company  just  increases  the  risk  of  failure,  he  says. 

Singleton  says  the  companies  are  managing  risk  by 
applying  the  same,  disciplined  processes  that  the 
project  management  tool  is  intended  to  encompass 
and  automate. 

That  means  keeping  the  project  team  small,  setting 
realistic  schedules,  starting  with  the  most  basic  func¬ 
tions  and  insisting  that  designs  and  work  plans  be 
scrupulously  followed.  Hoedeman  says,  “Things  that 
can  risk  any  project  can  risk  this  one.  That’s  why  it’s 
important  to  keep  the  scope  tight  and  focused.” 

Key  project  people  from  both  companies  meet  in 
Atlanta  or  Herndon  about  every  two  weeks  and  they 
supplement  that  with  frequent 
teleconferencing  and  E-mail, 
Hoedeman  says.  Still,  “There’s  no 
substitute  for  face  time;  you  have 
to  be  in  the  same  room.  That’s  the 
single  biggest  key  to  success,”  he 
adds. 

Project  management  expert 
Joan  Knutson,  president  of  Proj¬ 
ect  Mentors  Inc.  in  San  Francisco, 
says  partnerships  of  this  type  are 
likely  to  be  marked  by  a  high  level 
of  commitment  —  at  least  early 
on.  “A  consulting  firm  just  wants 
to  get  the  job  done,  get  the  bill- 
able  hours  and  then  leave,”  she 
says.  “But  two  companies  that  are 
trying  to  accomplish  the  same 
kind  of  thing  are  maybe  more 
simpatico.” 

But  Knutson  says  he  wonders  if 
Columbia  Energy  and  Home  De¬ 
pot  will  be  able  to  sustain  their  rapport  indefinitely. 
Whatever  the  risks,  both  companies  say  development 
alliances  of  this  type  have  become  a  central  part  of 
their  IT  strategies. 

“Instead  of  going  to  a  big  IT  consultancy,  I’m  going 
more  after  collaborative  arrangements,  and  we  are 
seeing  tremendous  success  on  both  sides,”  Singleton 
says.  “There  tends  to  be  a  deeper  level  of  interest  in 
helping  each  other  succeed  —  you  have  a  gap  I  can  fill, 
and  I  have  a  gap  you  can  fill,  and  we  can  do  that  with¬ 
out  me  paying  you  $10  million  or  $20  million.”  I 


Anthes  is  Computerworld’s  features  writer  for  business 
and  technology  topics.  His  E-mail  address  is 
gary_anthes@computerworld.com. 


The  challenge 
from  my  board  is 
very  clear:  ‘Don’t 
come  up  with  new 
systems,  give  us  a 
strategy  that 
makes  us  money.’ 

ERIC  SINGLETON. 
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-  Home  Depot  and  Columbia  Energy  - 
gement  software  By  Gary  H.  Anthes 
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between,  nobody  covers  technology  like  Computerworld.  We  deliver 
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careers  and  the  success  of  their  companies  on  the  IT  choices  they 
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Y2K  MAY  STALL 
WINDOWS  2000 

Analysts  pessimistic;  many  expect  mid-2000 

shipment  for  Microsoft  operating  system 

ian  what  Microsoft  had  p re¬ 
tted.  In  a  statement  last  year, 
pegged  mid -1999  for  the  final 
lease  of  Windows  2000. 
Aside  from  any  Microsoft 
— —  issues,  the  major 
culprit  behind  ana¬ 
lysts'  prediction 
of  a  delay  is  the 
year  2000  problem 
and  related  system 
_  freezes  that  are.fex- 

product  windows 2000 delay;  P'clcd  '»  8°  imo 
manager  for  Win-  ____  effect  in  the  second 

dows  NT,  And  the  -  and  third  quarters 

delivery  dale  Muth  ■  al  "“"V  user  com‘ 

came  on  the  heels  l  BaciOme*  Servw  crosofl's  history 

of  a  confirmed  -  and  the  events 

one-month  delay  in  the  release  i  coming  up  this  year,  like  Y2K.  I 
of  the  third  beta  of  the  updated  don't  see  them  coming  out 


RipP16 

pointed  last  week  Effect 


a  -  is  later 


Windows  2000,  p, 


PORTALS UNK 
BUYERS,  SELLERS 

Web  marketplaces  cut 
costs,  speed  purchasing 


to  help  them  find  goods  and 
compare  suppliers'  prices  in 
specific  vertical  industries. 
Users  say  this  emerging 


e  electronics  cotnpo- 
Robcrt  Child,  director  of 
purchasing  at  EFTC 
Corp„  an  1300-employee  elec¬ 
tronics  maker  in  Denver,  said  It 
might  take  two  or  three  days 
and  10  or  20  calls  just  to  locate 
Portals,  page  16 


NO  PANACEA 


Farming  out  the  headaches 
of  the  help  desk  to  a  con¬ 
tractor  is  a  fast-growing 
trend  —  and  it 
seems  like  such  a  great  HIP  DESK 
idea.  But  as  national  corre-  HRSMul 
spondent  Julia  King 


reports,  CIOs  are  learning  that  a 
bad  outsourcing  deal  just  creates  an 
endless  loop  of  finger-pointing  and 
frustrated  users  who  can’t  get  their 


technical  problems  solved.  The 
upshot:  Some  companies  are  dump¬ 
ing  their  outsourcer  for  poor  per¬ 
formance,  bringing  the  help 
desk  back  in-house  or  rene¬ 
gotiating  the  contract  to  get 
service-level  agreements. 


As  one  analyst  put  it,  "Broken 
help  desk  processes  and  problems 
aren't  going  to  be  magically  fixed 
by  outsourcing."  See  page  24. 


COMPAQ  NEEDS  ENTERPRISE  VISION 


Hurdles:  User  retention, 
product  integration 


■V  JAiHUMAR  VIJAVAM 

It  has  talked  the  talk.  But  can  It 
walk  the  walk? 

One  year  after  stunning  the 


Corp.  has  made 
es  in  its  bid  to  be 
as  an  enterprise 
lut  that  hasn't  meant 
for  the  company's  cn- 


ompaq  has  prom- 
I  users  that  it  will 
te  OpenyMS.  Alpha 
Digital  UnU  its 
l-end  platforms  of 
ice.  But  the  Wlntel- 


marily  for  Its  se 
ties  —  has  yet  to  es 
plans  to  do  that  wti 

technologies  into 
enterprise  strategy. 

Compaq,  page  103 
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Words  We  Live  By 


When  you  pick  up  a  copy  of  Computerworld,  you 
know  you’re  getting  the  most  objective,  unbiased 
news  and  information  in  IT.  Our  code  of  ethics 
guarantees  it. 

Why  do  we  make  such  a  big  deal  out  of  editorial 
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Because  the  words  you  read  in  Computerworld 
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to  Computerworld.  Shouldn’t  you?  Order  today  and 
you’ll  receive  51  information-packed  issues.  Call  us 
toll-free  at  1-800-343-6474,  or  visit  us  on  the  World 
Wide  Web  at  http://www.computerworld.com. 

You’ll  get  the  kind  of  straightforward,  impartial 
reporting  you  can  work  by.  You  have  our  word 
on  it. 
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IT  Contractors: 
Still  Can’t  Live 
Without  ’em 

The  completion  of  many  year  2000  projects 
this  year  will  free  up  hordes  of  IT  contractors. 
And  though  many  managers  hope  to  rely  less 
in  the  future  on  “leased  workers,”  others  say 
there  still  will  be  plenty  of  work  to  go  around 
By  Leslie  Goff 


emand  for  information 
technology  contractors 
should  hold  steady  this 
year,  even  as  year  2000 
projects  wrap  up  in  the 
second  half.  After  that,  all 
bets  are  off,  as  many  com¬ 
panies  are  hoping  to  reduce  their  use  of 
contractors. 

“Because  of  the  labor  shortage,  we 
have  more  contractors  than  I  would 
like,”  says  Dave  Zitur,  vice  president  at 
Carlson  Shared  Services,  the  IT  arm  of 
Carlson  Cos.  in  Minneapolis.  “I  want  to 
invest  in  our  people,  in  their  career  de¬ 
velopment,  to  get  the  skills  we  need  and 
depend  less  on  contractors.” 

Carlson,  a  hospitality  company  that 
owns  several  hotel  and  restaurant 
chains  such  as  Raddison  Hotels  Inter¬ 
national  Inc.,  is  using  approximately 
200  IT  contractors  in  addition  to  its 
staff  of  700  to  800  IT  profes¬ 
sionals.  That’s  in  line  with  other 
large  companies,  which  on  av¬ 
erage  are  using  contractors  to 
boost  their  permanent  staff  by 
approximately  20%  to  25%. 

The  millennium  bug  is  steer¬ 
ing  demand  this  year,  but  it  isn’t  B 
the  only  driver.  Electronic-com-  I 
merce  initiatives  and  enterprise  jjj 
resource  planning  (ERP)  imple-  £ 
mentations  also  are  putting  * 
contractors  in  the  fast  lane.  And  > 

tc. 

although  IT  managers  say  they  3 
hope  for  some  cruise  control  d 
after  they  park  their  year  2000  " 
projects,  the  IT  skills  shortage,  | 
ongoing  systems  maintenance  « 
and  new  development  work  2 
may  keep  contractors  in  gear.  1 

A  mainframe  shop  at  a  large  s 
insurance  company,  which  the  I 
IT  director  asked  not  to  be  u 

ui 

identified,  will  keep  an  average  g 
of  200  contractors  even  after  it  S 


finishes  its  year  2000  conversions  later 
this  year.  The  company,  which  has  1,000 
full-time  IT  employees,  anticipates 
funneling  the  resources  it  has  been 
spending  on  30  year  2000  contractors 
into  other  projects  that  require  con¬ 
tract  help. 

At  Caterpillar  Inc.,  a  Peoria,  Ill.-based 
heavy  equipment  manufacturer,  IT 
managers  expect  little  or  no  fluctuation 
in  the  number  of  temporary  IT  staffers 
after  year  2000.  In  addition  to  year 
2000  projects,  Caterpillar  is  using 
temporary  workers  for  PC  and  LAN 
support,  help  desk  and  Unix  support, 
Oracle  database  administration  and 
development,  and  client/server  appli¬ 
cations  development. 

More  of  a  concern  to  Caterpillar  is 
the  Asian  economic  crisis,  says  Ron 
Rosenow,  human  resources  manager 
for  the  company’s  corporate  informa¬ 


Top  Skills  for  Contractors 

For  the  biggest  paychecks,  contractors  should  invest 
in  developing  the  same  skills  IT  managers  say  they 
will  hire  out  for: 


TECHNOLOGY  AREA 

SKILL  PREMIUM 

PAID 

Development  tools 

Progress 

35% 

Client/server  applications 

Geac  (Dun  &  Bradstreet)  29% 

Office/E-mail/Groupware 

Novell  GroupWise 

29% 

Systems  software/support 

Datawarehousing 

26% 

Internet 

ActiveX 

23% 

Operating  systems 

MVS  """" 

22% 

DBMS  and  RDBMS 

Oracle 

20% 

LAN 

Novell  NetWare 

18% 

Networking 

WAN-wise 

18% 

Internetworking 

Gigabit  Ethernet 

16% 

Languages 

Cobol 

14% 

tion  services  group.  The  company  has 
approximately  330  IT  temporary  work¬ 
ers  and  1,600  permanent  IT  staff. 

“We  try  to  have  enough  leased  work¬ 
ers  in  place  so  that  if  we  get  into  an 
economic  downturn,  we  can  get  by 
without  laying  off  full-time  employees,” 
Rosenow  says.  “We  plan  to  stay  fairly 
flat,  but  we  might  have  to  reduce  the 
number  [of  temporary  workers]  de¬ 
pending  on  the  economy  this 
year.  A  lot  of  our  business  is 
overseas,  and  certainly  the  Asian 
situation  is  having  an  effect.” 

Rosenow’s  use  of  the  term  “leased 
workers”  highlights  another  key  trend 
in  contractor  demand  this  year.  Larger 
companies  have  become  strict  about 
who  they  hire,  opting  to  bypass  1099 
contractors  altogether.  Instead,  to  avoid 
any  Internal  Revenue  Service  scrutiny, 
they’re  working  with  preferred  ven¬ 
dors,  leaving  all  hiring  decisions  to 
those  agencies. 

Caterpillar’s  IT  managers  have  even 
excised  the  word  “contractor”  from 
their  vocabulary,  referring  to  hired 
guns  as  “leased  workers”  instead. 

“We  like  to  use  firms  that  have  their 
own  W2  employees;  we  have  gotten 
away  entirely  from  any  1099  arrange¬ 
ments,”  Rosenow  says.  “You  get  to  a 
point  where  it’s  hard  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  1099s  and  your  own  employees. 
We  also  stay  away  from  incorporated 
sole  proprietors.  Things  get  fuzzy  with 
the  IRS  rules,  so  we  just  prefer  to  stay 
away  from  the  independents.” 

Game  Plan 

Caterpillar  works  with  a  list  of  ap¬ 
proximately  30  primary  and  secondary 
agencies.  The  anonymous  insurance 
company  works  with  only  one  agency, 
which  subcontracts  placement  of  con¬ 
tractors  through  other  agencies.  The 
insurance  firm  doesn’t  get  involved  in 
choosing  the  subcontracting  agencies, 
but  the  terms  of  its  contract  with 
the  primary  agency  bar  the  firm 
from  hiring  any  1099  workers  or 
sole  proprietors. 

Carlson,  which  has  a  roster  of 
35  preferred  agencies,  avoids 
1099s  or  sole  proprietors,  Zitur 
says.  He  says  he  usually  hires 
contractors  for  periods  of  about 
three  months,  and  in  addition  to 
year  2000,  he  looks  for  workers 
who  have  Forte,  Web  and  Oracle 
Financials  skills.  “We  sometimes 
use  niche  agencies  that  are 
focused  on  a  specialized  skill  set, 
but  they  still  have  to  sign  our 
contract  as  agencies  —  they  are 
not  hired  as  individual  perform¬ 
ers,”  he  adds.  When  1099  con¬ 
tractors  sneak  in  the  back  door, 
they’re  immediately  terminated 
or  forced  to  sign  up  with  an 
agency  to  stay  on  their  projects, 
Zitur  says. 

An  exception  to  the  trend  is 


Top  IT  Jobs 
For  Contractors 

IT  hiring  managers  say  they  will  need 
contractors  for  the  following  jobs  this 
year  (in  order  of  most  frequently  cited 
position): 


IT  JOB  TITLE 


Project  manager 
Network  administrator/analyst 
Senior  programmer/analyst 
Webmaster/Web  designer 
Programmer/analyst 
Senior  systems  analyst 
PC  technical  support  specialist 
LAN  manager 
Technical  support  manager  9 

Manager  of  Internet/intranet  technology  10 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


watchmaker  Fossil  Watches  Inc.  in  Dal¬ 
las.  With  only  16  people  on  its  IT  staff 
and  only  four  contractors,  Dan  Heard, 
CIO  and  senior  vice  president  of  opera¬ 
tions,  says  he  can  manage  the  situation 
closely  enough  to  make  the  necessary 
IRS  distinctions.  He  says  he  prefers  to 
hire  1099s  to  working  with  agencies  be¬ 
cause  he  believes  he  gets  better  talent. 

“Agencies  cost  us  more  money,  and 
we  don’t  get  the  same  caliber  of  people 
as  when  we  hire  direct,”  Heard  says. 
“We  aren’t  high-volume,  and  we  don’t 
need  people  for  ongoing  support.  We 
look  for  reliable  people  with  high  stan¬ 
dards  for  short-term  development.” 

Because  Heard’s  contractors  are 
hired  for  a  limited  time,  work  on  their 
own  premises,  use  their  own  equip¬ 
ment  and  don’t  draw  any  benefits,  he 
says  he  isn’t  worried  about  their  1099 
status. 

Demand  for  contractors  at  Fossil 
should  go  up  after  year  2000  testing  is 
complete,  Heard  says,  because  of  a  new 
focus  on  an  ERP  implementation.  But 
contracting  resources  as  a  percentage 
of  his  software  development  budget 
could  fall  to  15%  next  year,  he  says.  I 

Goff  is  a  freelance  writer  in  New  York. 
Contact  her  at  lgoff@ix.netcom.com. 


SOURCE:  COMPUTERWORLD' S  ANNUAL  HIRING  FORECAST,  JANUARY  1999 
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Found 

Balmy  breezes. 
Pristine  beaches. 
Alpine  meadows. 

Yes,  you  can 
live  and  work  iff- 
paradise.  But  don't 
forget  to  pack 
your  beeper 


BY  BRONWYN  FRYER 

here  do  IT  professionals  who 
slog  it  out  in  the  steel-and- 
concrete  jungle  take  their  va¬ 
cations?  They  go  to  islands,  re¬ 
sorts  and  national  parks: 
places  that  are  the  polar  —  or  tropical 
—  opposite  of  cubicles  and  computer 
rooms. 

Yet  there  are  plenty  of  information 
technology  professionals  who  get  to 
spend  their  lunch  hours  snorkeling,  re¬ 
laxing  on  the  deck  of  a  cruise  ship  or 
taking  a  few  ski  runs.  Given  the  current 
demand  for  IT  skills,  it  isn’t  difficult  for 
technologists  who  love  the  outdoors  to 
find  jobs  far  from  the  madding  crowd. 

Still,  IT  folks  should  have  no  illusions 
about  enjoying  endless  hours  working 
on  their  tans.  Paradise-dwellers  must 
wrestle  with  network  crashes  just  like 
their  urban  brethren.  As  University  of 
Hawaii  IT  director  David  Lassner  says, 
“I  have  yet  to  wear  a  tie  to  work  —  but  I 
put  in  a  lot  of  12-hour  days.” 

That  can  make  paradise  fade  a  little 
bit.  But  “all  it  takes  is  a  business  trip 
with  a  few  plane  delays  and  traffic  jams 
to  get  my  perspective  straight,”  says 
Charlie  L’Esperance,  vice  president  and 
CIO  at  Vail  Resorts  in  Colorado. 

It  takes  a  special  kind  of  person  to 
adapt  to  the  more  casual  lifestyle  and 
work  atmosphere  that  come  with  such 
jobs.  “If  you’re  a  hard  driver  from  MIT 
with  a  big  ego,  we  have  no  place  for 
you,”  says  John  Harshaw,  shipboard  di¬ 
rector  of  IT  at  Carnival  Cruise  Lines  in 
Miami.  “We  want  people  who  are  re¬ 
laxed,  who  have  a  sense  of  humor  and 
who  work  well  with  others.” 

We  asked  the  five  IT  professionals 
profiled  below  to  tell  us  how  they  found 
their  current  jobs  and  what  it’s  like  to 
live  and  work  in  paradise.  Here’s  what 
they  had  to  say. 

David  Lassner 

Director  of  IT 
University  of  Hawaii 
Honolulu 

Job  Responsibilities:  Oversees  all  IT  ser¬ 
vices  for  55,000  student,  faculty  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  users  on  10  university  cam¬ 
puses  and  five  education  centers  across 
six  Hawaiian  islands. 

How  he  got  the  job:  Came  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  as  a  graduate  student  from  Illi¬ 
nois  in  1977  and  has  worked  there  since. 

Upside:  “During  my  first  year  here,  I 
remember  doing  a  demo  at  a  beach 


house  in  Lanikai,  one  of  the  loveliest 
beaches  on  the  island.  I  remember  be¬ 
ing  unable  to  believe  that  this  was  my 
job.  I  still  love  living  here,”  he  says. 

Downsides:  Hard  work  and  “rock 
fever.  Like  anyone  else  who  has  my  kind 
of  job,  I  work  much  too  hard.  So  I’m  not 
as  able  to  appreciate  paradise  as  some 
may  think,”  he  says.  He  adds  that  many 
people  can’t  get  used  to  the  fact  that 
anywhere  else  is  thousands  of  miles 
away.  “You’re  stuck  on  an  island.  Some 
people  find  it  hard  to  adjust  to  that,”  he 
says. 

Advice  for  job-seekers:  “If  you  want  to 
be  taken  seriously,  come  here  and  apply 
in  person.  Also  be  prepared  to  work  in  a 
very  multicultural  environment.  Life  is 
a  little  slower-paced.  It  takes  an  adjust¬ 
ment,”  he  says. 

John  Harshaw 

Manager  of  shipboard  information  systems 

operations 

Carnival  Cruise  Lines 

Miami 

Job  responsibilities:  As  a  ship’s  officer, 
Harshaw  oversees  information  systems 
and  services.  Carnival  Cruise  ships 
each  support  60  to  70  PC  users  and  100 
or  more  computerized  point-of-sale 
terminals. 

How  he  got  the  job:  Came  to  Carnival 
in  1994,  taking  “a  huge  pay  cut”  from  his 
former  position  as  a  stressed-out  IT 
manager  in  exchange  for  the  chance  to 
work  on  the  ships,  he  says. 

Upsides:  “I  live  and  work  in  an  envi¬ 
ronment  that  people  pay  thousands  of 
dollars  a  week  to  enjoy.  In  January  of 
1996,  I  went  scuba  diving  17  times.  My 
expenses  are  paid.  I  get  to  wear  a  uni¬ 
form,”  Harshaw  says.  He  also  enjoys 
mingling  with  people  from  many  na¬ 
tionalities  and  working  in  a  “complete¬ 
ly  nonracist”  environment,  he  says. 

Downsides:  “You  live  by  the  beeper. 
And  for  10  months  straight,  you  eat, 
drink  and  work  with  the  same  people 
all  day,  every  day,”  he  says.  Salaries  are 
20%  to  30%  lower  than  the  standard, 
but  because  living  expenses  are  cov¬ 
ered,  “it  evens  out,”  he  adds. 

Advice  for  job-seekers:  In  addition  to  a 
technical  degree  or  equivalent  work  ex¬ 
perience,  Harshaw  looks  for  people 
who  like  people.  “The  first  thing  I  ask 
someone  is  why  they  want  to  work 
here,”  he  says.  “If  you  say,  ‘I’ve  always 
wanted  to  work  on  a  ship,’  that’s  a  good 
start.”  Military  experience  is  a  plus. 


Charlie  L’Esperance 

Vice  president  and  CIO 
Vail  Resorts  Inc. 

Vail,  Colo. 

Job  responsibilities:  Oversees  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  support  efforts  for  65  infor¬ 
mation  systems  and  manages  10  tele¬ 
communications  professionals  at  the 
site  of  the  the  1999  World  Alpine  Ski 
Championships. 

How  he  got  the  job:  An  executive 
search  firm  lured  him  to  Vail  in  1994.  “I 
was  an  easy  hire,”  he  says. 

Upsides:  “Being  able  to  take  a  few 
runs  early  on  a  fresh-powder  day;  play¬ 


ing  golf  at  8,000  feet  at  dusk;  fly-fishing 
after  work”  and  so  on  —  all  within  15 
minutes  of  his  home  and  office,  L’Es¬ 
perance  says.  Best  of  all  are  the  friend¬ 
ships  he’s  made  with  co-workers.  “Most 
of  us  are  here  for  the  lifestyle.  We  work 
very  hard,  but  we  have  fun,”  he  says. 

Downsides:  The  cost  of  living.  “My 
employer  had  made  great  progress  in 
the  past  few  years  adjusting  pay  scales, 
but  we’ll  never  be  able  to  pay  people 
enough  to  compensate,”  he  says.  Peak 
ski  season  is  also  tough.  “Almost  every¬ 
one  works  nights  and  weekends.  When 
most  people  are  enjoying  Thanksgiving 
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and  the  Christmas  holidays,  we  are 
working  our  hardest,”  he  says. 

Advice  lor  job-seekers:  “Have  technol¬ 
ogy  experience  with  service  compa¬ 
nies:  hotels,  resorts,  airlines,  travel 
agencies,  car  rentals  or  restaurants.  Be 
the  best  at  what  you  do,”  L’Esperance 
says.  “There  are  lots  of  technology  pro¬ 
fessionals  who  would  like  to  work  for 
Vail  Resorts,  and  we  are  pretty  selective 
about  who  we  hire.” 

Al  Blake 

IT  manager 

Secretariat  of  the  Pacific  Community 


Noumea,  New  Caledonia 
Job  responsibilities:  Oversees  all  IT  ac¬ 
tivities  for  a  developmental  organiza¬ 
tion  that  provides  technical  assistance 
to  the  Pacific  Island  states  and  territo¬ 
ries.  Blake  manages  six  IT  staffers  in 
New  Caledonia,  a  South  Pacific  island 
favored  by  French  tourists,  and  Fiji. 

How  he  got  the  job:  “I  was  working  as  a 
marine  biologist  with  the  ForumFish- 
eries  Agency  in  the  Solomon  Islands. 
There  are  very  strong  links  between  all 
the  regional  organizations  in  the  Pacific 
—  and  only  so  many  bars  to  drink  at  — 
so  it  was  pretty  easy  for  the  Secretariat 


to  check  up  on  me,”  he  says. 

Upsides:  “There  is  a  beautiful,  white- 
sand  beach  25  meters  from  my  office, 
which  I  can  go  to  any  day.  I  have  been  to 
Fiji  —  a  mecca  for  scuba  diving  —  many 
times,”  Blake  says.  He  also  loves  New 
Caledonia’s  French-tinged  culture,  with 
its  croissants  and  cafe  au  lait. 

“There  is  much  job  satisfaction,”  he 
says.  “I’ve  been  able  to  bring  the  very 
first  E-mail  messages  to  several  Pacific 
Island  countries.  There  are  not  many 
places  left  in  the  world  where  it’s  possi¬ 
ble  to  do  that.” 

Downsides:  A  high  cost  of  living  and 


wm 

I  remember 
being  unable  to 
believe  that  this 
was  my  job.  I  still 
love  living  here. 

◄  DAVID  LASSNER.  DIRECTOR  OF  IT 
UNIVERSITY  OF  HAWAII 

little  time  to  enjoy  paradise.  “It  was 
only  on  my  10th  trip  to  Fiji  that  I  finally 
managed  to  fit  in  a  scuba  dive,”  he  says. 
Other  drawbacks  include  the  inaccessi¬ 
bility  of  spare  parts.  “If  a  critical  item  of 
equipment  breaks,  it  will  take  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  three  weeks  and  huge  amount 
of  paperwork  to  fix  it,”  Blake  says. 

Advice  for  job-seekers:  Come  pre¬ 
pared  for  life  in  a  hot,  remote  corner  of 
the  world.  “Develop  as  wide  a  range  of 
skills  as  possible.  In  addition  to  com¬ 
puter  skills,  know  how  to  do  plumbing 
and  electrical  work,”  he  warns.  He  also 
advises  to  “grab  chances  like  this  when 
they  turn  up  —  they  won’t  come  twice.” 


Chief,  computer  support  services 
Yellowstone  National  Park 
Yellowstone,  Wyo. 

Job  responsibilities:  To  modernize 
Yellowstone’s  computer  infrastructure, 
review  business  processes  and  software 
and  work  with  “an  excellent  team 
of  computer  and  telecommunications 
folks,”  he  says. 

How  he  got  the  job:  “I  ran  across  this 
job  on  the  Internet”  at  Cool  Works 
( www.coolworks.com ) 

Upsides:  “I’m  in  Shangri-la.  Looking 
out  my  office  window,  I  see  blue  sky, 
historical  stone  buildings,  a  herd  of  elk 
and  an  occasional  coyote.  During  lunch, 
I  like  to  go  cross-country  skiing,”  Kirby 
says.  He  also  enjoys  raising  his  two 
teen-age  sons  in  a  close,  friendly  com¬ 
munity.  “When  I  go  back  to  the  city,  I 
have  to  retrain  myself  to  lock  my  car,” 
he  says. 

Downsides:  “It  takes  90  minutes  to  get 
to  a  city  of  any  size.  We  have  all  the  ne¬ 
cessities  here,  but  you  just  can’t  go 
down  the  street  and  pick  up  a  new  com¬ 
puter.  And  the  telephone  company  out 
here  has  limited  services.  [Integrated 
Services  Digital  Network]  is  out  of  the 
question,”  he  says. 

Advice  for  job-seekers:  To  get  broad 
experience  in  the  computer  field.  “Out 
here,  you  have  to  be  self-sufficient  and 
able  to  make  judgments  on  limited 
technology,”  he  says.  I 


Fryer  is  a  freelance  writer  in  the  paradise 
of  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 
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DRIVING  THE  DEAL/JOE  AUER 

Arbitration  Could  Be 
Better  Alternative  in 
IT  Contract  Disputes 

Litigate  or  arbitrate?  Today,  that  question  is  becoming  more  common 
than  ever.  Traditionally,  when  suppliers  and  customers  have  dis¬ 
putes,  one  of  them  sues  —  hoping,  usually,  to  settle  the  case  before 
too  much  money  and  time  is  spent.  In  today’s  backlogged  court  sys¬ 
tem,  that  can  be  a  very  expensive  and  time-consuming  way  to  solve  a  prob¬ 
lem,  which  of  course  favors  the  company  with  the  deepest  pockets.  So, 
some  companies  are  using  arbitration  to  resolve  technology  contract  dis¬ 
putes.  Last  year,  284  cases  regarding  computer  technology  —  with  claims 
and  counterclaims  of  $465  million  —  were  filed  with  the  American  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Association  (AAA),  up  from  184  cases  in  1995.  In  arbitration,  a  case 


is  presented  to  a  panel  (usual¬ 
ly  three  people)  of  neutral 
third  parties  who  listen  to  tes¬ 
timony  and  arguments. 

Because  there  isn’t  a  back¬ 
log  of  cases,  hearings  often 
can  proceed  almost  immedi¬ 
ately. 

What’s  more,  the  arbitrators 
generally  are  more  technically 
competent  than  a  jury  off  the 
streets.  In  arbitration,  you 
specify  your  panel  of  arbitra¬ 
tors  from  a  list  of  designees 
compiled  by  the  AAA,  and  you 
have  some  flexibility  in  assem¬ 
bling  the  expertise  required. 

Technical  and  legal  issues 
aren’t  always  the  only  disci¬ 
plines  needed  in  a  dispute, 


according  to  Warren  S.  Reid  at 
WSR  Consulting  Group  in 
Encino,  Calif.,  an  expert  in 
management,  technology  and 
litigation  consulting.  An 
accountant  who’s  familiar 
with  the  financial  impact  of 
these  types  of  cases  can  deter¬ 
mine  a  damage  calculation,  for 
example. 

Ultimately,  your  corporate 
law  department  should  decide 
if  arbitrating  technology  con¬ 
tracts  is  right  for  your  situa¬ 
tion  and  whether  to  include 
the  appropriate  language  in 
your  contracts. 

But  the  best  way  to  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  a  dispute  or 
ensure  you’re  successful  if 


there  is  a  dispute  is  to  negoti¬ 
ate  clear  and  complete  con¬ 
tracts  that  describe  the  entire 
deal  you’re  doing. 

Hotelier  Solves  Early  Checkout 

An  international  hotel  com¬ 
pany  learned  a  lesson  (for  all 
of  us)  when  it  secured  a  sup¬ 
plier  to  convert  its  central 
reservations  and  intrachain 
communications  systems.  It 
also  wanted  to  outsource  both 
the  help  desk  function  and 
hotel  staff  training  on  the  new 
system. 

Originally,  they  packaged 
the  deal  as  a  single  transac¬ 
tion,  advising  potential  suppli¬ 
ers  that  if  they  were  capable  of 


performing  the  conversion  but 
not  the  training  or  help  desk 
functions,  they  should  secure 
a  subcontractor  or  joint  pro¬ 
poser  with  those  capabilities. 
A  single  supplier  was  retained 
to  perform  all  functions  for 
one  of  the  company’s  hotel 
chains.  Unfortunately,  the  sup¬ 
plier  was  late  or  incomplete  in 
the  performance  of  several 
individual  hotel  conversions, 
and  the  company  was  power¬ 
less  to  deal  with 
the  supplier’s 
poor  performance. 

The  company 
needed  a  deal 
with  some  teeth  in 
it  to  eliminate 
these  issues  for  its 
remaining  hotel 
chains. 

For  those  deals, 
it  came  up  with  a 
totally  different 
kind  of  contract. 

The  supplier  had 
to  perform  a 
phased  conversion 
with  milestones, 
including  accep¬ 
tance  tests  for 
each  of  the  deliv¬ 
erables.  The  con¬ 
tract  specified 
that  the  supplier  was  required 
to  meet  all  milestones  in  the 
conversion  before  being 
awarded  the  staff  training  and 
help  desk  contracts.  Payments 
were  tied  to  acceptance  of  the 
deliverables  at  specific  mile¬ 
stones.  This  time,  the  supplier 
performed  like  a  champ. 

The  hotel  company’s  IT 
executives  took  a  few  other 


steps  to  make  sure  things  went 
better:  First,  they  had  hotel 
company  management  trained 
on  the  new  system.  That 
allowed  for  more  informed 
monitoring  of  supplier  com¬ 
pliance  during  the  conversion, 
giving  the  managers  a  better 
handle  on  any  problems.  Staff 
at  the  individual  hotels  also 
were  given  preliminary  train¬ 
ing,  allowing  a  smoother 
transition  to  the  system. 

Here’s  the  take¬ 
away:  Once  you 
decide  to  out¬ 
source  functions 
like  conversion, 
training  and  help 
desk,  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  how  the 
functions  are 
packaged  to 
potential  suppli¬ 
ers.  And  you  can 
use  successful 
performance  of 
the  initial  pieces 
of  the  outsourcing 
as  a  requirement 
for  the  supplier  to 
win  more  busi¬ 
ness. 

Having  manage¬ 
ment  involved  and 
using  a  phased 
approach  can  lend  more  con¬ 
trol  over  affected  operations 
and  ease  employee  tensions 
that  may  accompany  an  out¬ 
sourcing. 

Most  important,  link  pay¬ 
ment  to  acceptable  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  supplier’s 
obligations.  That  approach 
helped  the  hotel  stop  an  early 
“checkout”  by  its  supplier.  ft 


joe  auer  is  president 
of  International  Computer 
Negotiations  Inc. 

( www.dobetterdeals . 
com),  a  Winter  Park,  Fla., 
consultancy  that  educates 
users  on  high-tech 
procurement.  ICN 
sponsors  CAUCUS:  The 
Association  of  High-Tech 
Acquisition  Professionals. 

Contact  him  at 
joea@dobetterdeals.com. 


WORKSTYLES 


Etiquette 

MANNERS  FOR  THE  MILLENNIUM 
Online  and  off,  America  is  going 
through  an  etiquette  renaissance 
as  business  and  technical  people 
realize  that  to  get  ahead, 
manners  count. 

So  says  Sue  Fox,  a  10-year 
Apple  Computer  alumna  who’s  now 
president  of  The  Workshoppe,  a  Los 
Gatos,  Calif.-based  etiquette  ser¬ 
vice.  The  company  teaches  table 
manners,  business  and  internation¬ 
al  protocol  and  media  training.  Fox 
also  is  writing  Etiquette  for  Dum¬ 
mies,  to  be  published  this  fall 
by  IDG  Books  Worldwide  Inc., 


which  is  majority-owned  by  the 
same  parent  company  as  Comput- 
erworld.  Fox  and  Workshoppe 
consultant  Joie  Gregory,  president 
of  New  York  dining  etiquette  firm 
The  Right  Fork,  note  that  in  our 
fast-paced,  technical  gadget-laden 
world,  technologists  and  others 
forget  the  manners  we  learned 
as  children.  It’s  not  that  we’re  oafs, 
they  insist,  it’s  just  that  we  forget 
to  pay  attention  to  the  little  things 
like  the  following: 

■  The  importance  of  a  firm  hand¬ 
shake,  first  impressions  and 
remembering  people’s  names. 
Working  in  front  of  a  computer 
screen  all  day  can  inure  you  to 


ETIQUETTE  MAVEN  Sue 
Fox  shows  techies  how 
to  mind  their  manners 


usual  social  graces.  Fox  says. 
Agrees  Gregory:  “People  in  adver¬ 
tising  or  PR  are  used  to  dealing  with 
people  all  the  time.  In  technology, 
we're  used  to  dealing  through  com¬ 
puters  talking  to  people.” 


■  Keeping  the  con¬ 
versation  accessible 
to  all  at  social  gather¬ 
ings  by  not  using  jar¬ 
gon  and  insider  terms 
that  may  stymie  new 
acquaintances. 


■  Not  appearing 
rushed  or  impatient: 
Clients  complain  that 
haste-based  rude¬ 
ness  is  predominant 
in  modern  life.  Fox 
says.  “What  I’ve 
noticed  is  people  not 
being  good  listeners. 


looking  at  their  watch  in  a  conver¬ 
sation  or  during  a  meeting,”  she 
says.  “If  people  don’t  have  the  time 
or  interest  in  meeting  with  some¬ 
one,  they  just  shouldn’t  do  it.” 

And  with  the  millennium  comes 
the  need  for  new  types  of  manners 
to  govern  the  usage 
of  technology.  Fox 
offers  these  tips: 


E-mail:  Respond 
within  a  day  or  so  or 
at  least  acknowledge 
its  receipt.  Also,  close 
with  a  salutation 
(“Regards,  Joe”)  and 
remember  to  put  a 
topic  in  the  subject 
field. 


Cellular  phone:  Turn 
it  off  during  dinner 
unless  you’re  a  doctor 


(or,  OK,  systems  administrator) 
who  has  to  be  available  to  handle 
a  crisis.  If  it  rings,  excuse  yourself 
from  the  table  to  talk.  If  you're 
expecting  numerous  critical  calls 
because  your  company  is  being 
acquired  or  undergoing  a  major  sys¬ 
tems  upgrade,  put  off  social  plans. 
Fox  says  a  business  associate  once 
took  five  calls  in  one  hour  during 
a  meal.  “If  things  are  that  critical, 
they  probably  shouldn’t  have  gone 
to  dinner,”  she  says. 

Coastal  differences:  Easterners 
are  more  formal  in  dress  and  man¬ 
ners  than  Westerners,  who  are 
more  laid  back.  And  if  you’re  travel¬ 
ing  to  the  South,  dust  off  your  copy 
of  Emily  Post  first  -  they’re  mighty 
proper  down  there.  Even  in  an 
increasingly  global  society,  certain 
traditions  prevail.  I 

-  Anne  McCrory 
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The  U.N.  has  a  charter. 


Constitution 
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Words  have  the  power  to  unite,  to  define,  to  set  ■ 
a  course.  And  when  words  appear  between  the 
covers  of  IDG  publications,  they  have  an  even  l||,: 
greater  power:  they  influence  the  most  critical  yM 
economic  force  in  the  world  today  —  the  technology  yBt 
buyers  driving  the  information  age.  ^ 

IDG  is  the  only  publisher  with  the  breadth  of 
trusted  resources  to  reach  the  full  spectrum  of  IT 
buyers.  With  IDG  publications  like  CIO,  Computerworld, 

Info  World,  Network  World  and  PC  World  (and  290  others 
in  75  countries),  you  have  the  highly  targeted,  relevant  editorial 
that  buyers  turn  to  first. 

IDG  also  provides  opinion,  insight  and  inspiration  through  more 
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than  200  Web  sites,  their  leading  research  company  —  IDC,  best-selling 


book  titles  and  numerous  worldwide  industry  events.  All  of  which  makes  IDG  the  most 


trusted  source  for  technology  information  anywhere  in  the  world. 


*IDG 

INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CROUP 


www.idg.com 
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PC  EXPO  NEW  YORK 


IS  THE 


O  S  T 


INFLUENTIAL 


c  o 


EVENT  IN  A 


P  U  T  I  N  G 


ERICA 


[  But  don’t  let  that  convince  you.  ] 


Whether  you’re  buying  the  latest  in  technology  solutions, 
seeking  knowledge  in  practical  applications,  or  looking  to 
build  strategic  partnerships,  PC  EXPO  is  the  place  to  be. 

This  is  the  “don’t  miss”  event  for  the  serious  IT  professional; 
in  fact,  2/3  of  last  year’s  attendees  didn’t  go  to  any  other 
technology  event.  Don’t  waste  your  time  at  consumer  shows; 
for  real-world  solutions  to  your  business  technology  issues, 
come  to  PC  EXPO. 

Time  is  money.  That’s  why  we  bring  you 
thousands  of  business  solutions 
under  one  roof. 

At  PC  EXPO,  we’ve  got  over  500  of  the  industry’s  leading 
technology  vendors  eager  to  introduce  their  solutions  for 
your  IT  needs.  It’s  not  surprising  that  more  new  product 
announcements  are  made  at  PC  EXPO  than  any  other 
business  technology  event  in  America. 


Come  face-to-face  with  thousands  of 
information  technology  professionals. 

Meet  with  the  industry’s  major  players  like  IBM,  Compaq, 
3Com,  Novell  and  Microsoft,  as  well  as  innovative  start-ups. 
PC  EXPO  is  dedicated  to  providing  a  professional  forum  for 
you  to  make  IT  purchases,  form  strategic  relationships,  and 
network  with  your  peers.  Plus,  you  can  get  an  insider’s  view  on 
information  technology  trends  with  our  Keynote  Speaker  Series 
and  over  50  seminars  and  tutorials. 

Register  now  for  PC  EXPO  New  York, 
and  save  nearly  30%. 

We  understand  the  demands  of  corporate  budgets  and  timelines. 
So,  for  a  limited  time,  register  for  only  $75,  a  savings  of  nearly 
30%  on  the  3-day  exhibit  fee  of  $105.  Just  register  on-line  at 
www.pcexpo.com  or  call  for  a  registration  form  before  April  30, 
1999.  If  this  doesn’t  convince  you,  we  don’t  know  what  will. 
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If  you’re  not  here,  where  are  you?T 


PC EXPO  NEW  YORK 

June  22-24,  1999  Jacob  K.  Javits  Convention  Center,  New  York,  NY 

Register  today  and  save!  Here's  how: 

Register  on-line  for  PC  EXPO  at  www.pcexpo.com  or  call  for  a  registration  form: 
United  States:  1-800-829-3976  (extension  2982);  International:  212-615-2982. 


PCEXPO®  is  produced  and  managed  by  Miller  Freeman,  Inc.  (www.mfi.com),  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  United  News  and  Media  pic. 
PC EXPO  Cg)  is  a  registered  service  mark  of  Miller  Freeman,  Inc.  ©  1999  Miller  Freeman  Group  USA.  All  rights  reserved. 
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WINDOWS  2000 
UPGRADE  MAY 
TAKE  TWO  YEARS 

Windows  NT  4.0  cus¬ 
tomers  should  plan  now 
if  they  want  to  upgrade 
to  Windows  2000  within 
two  years,  say  analysts: 

It  could  take  that  long  to 
switch  from  NT’s  flat- 
file  structure  to  the  hier¬ 
archical  file  structure  of 
the  Active  Directory  in 
Windows  2000. » 67 


INTERVIEW: 

RED  HAT  CEO 

Robert  Young  of  leading 
Linux  vendor  Red  Hat 
Software  talks  about 
Linux’s  open-source 
code  model  and  how 
Red  Hat  will  offer  sup¬ 
port  for  the  Unix  vari¬ 
ant.  » 62 


AN  ACCIDENTAL 
Y2KT00L 

NetSuite  designed  a  net¬ 
work  auditor  —  and 
found  out  the  tool  suite 
is  a  fast  way  to  check 
hubs,  routers  and  other 
net  infrastructure  for 
Y2K  compliance.  >  67 


VPN  SECURITY 
IN-HOUSE 

Hallmark  disregards 
warnings  from  VPN 
providers  about  com¬ 
plexity  and  pulls  its 
VPN  security  manage¬ 
ment.  » 68 


IBM  EMBRACES 
FIBRE  CHANNEL 

After  years  of  support¬ 
ing  its  own  Serial  Stor¬ 
age  Architecture,  IBM 
finally  commits  to  the 


more  popular  Fibre 
Channel  with  a  souped- 
up  version  of  a  Fibre 
Channel  RAID  array  and 
a  new  SCSI-to-Fibre 
bridge,  »  66 


FRANKLY 

SPEAKING 

How  it  should  be:  IT  lis¬ 
tens.  How  it  is:  IT  justi¬ 
fies.  Frank  Hayes  lists 
ways  in  which  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  IT  and 
users  is,  shall  we  say, 
suboptimal. » 72 


MATERIALS 
GET  SMART 

Tiny  systems  of  sensors, 
actuators,  processors 
and  communication 
devices  are  appearing 
in  everything  from  truck 
tires  to  paint.  We  look  at 
the  advanced  technolo¬ 
gy  that  some  say  means 
“the  end  of  inert  mat¬ 
ter.”  » 70 


THE  SKINNY 
ON  SCANNERS 


With  prices  plummet¬ 
ing,  busy  executives  may 
want  scanners  on  their 
desks,  whether  for  digi¬ 
tally  recording  business 
cards  or  updating  the 
intranet. »  71 


FLASHBACK: 
DAWN  OF  DEC 

Former  head  of  Digital 
Ken  Olsen  describes 
how  in  1957  he  and  two 
others  took  $70,000  and 
and  old  mill  and  created 
a  juggernaut.  >  80 


MORE 

Hardware . 66 

Networks . 67 

QuickStudy . 73 

Software . 62 

Skills  Scope . 83 


ERP:  CORPORATE 

HANDYMAN 

YOU  HAVE  LEGACY  SYSTEMS  that  don’t  talk  to  one  another. 
The  year  2000  problem.  Outdated  business  processes. 
Inconsistent  data.  Each  of  these  is  a  problem  by  itself. 
Together,  they  mean  chaos.  ERP  may  just  be  the  catch¬ 
all  fix.  Computerworld  talked  to  23  IT 
managers  who  are  using  their  ERP  imple¬ 
mentations,  to  solve  multiple  problems 
—  and,  in  general,  are  pleased  with  the 
results. 
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LINUX  ROADBLOCK: 
NOT  ENOUGH  APPS 

For  now,  it's  mostly  used  as  a  specialized,  departmental  server 


BY  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 

Large  corporations 
are  using  Linux  for 
Web,  file-and-print 
and  E-mail  servers, 
on  development 
workstations  and  to  run  cus¬ 
tom  applications  that  don’t 
require  more  than  a  simple 
interface. 

Users  said  the  Unix  variant 
has  demonstrated  good  relia¬ 
bility  and  performance,  not  to 
mention  the  fact  that  the  oper¬ 
ating  system,  development 
tools  for  it  and  applications 
such  as  the  Apache  Web  server 
are  free  or  nearly  free. 

In  the  past  month,  major 
vendors  such  as  IBM  and 
Hewlett  Packard  Co.  have 
announced  the  industrial- 
strength  support  Linux  had 
previously  lacked,  a  trend  that 
will  continue  at  the  Linux- 
World  Conference  &  Expo  in 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  this  week. 

But  for  Linux  to  reach  its  full 
promise,  more  applications  are 


needed,  users  and  analysts 
said.  For  now,  Linux  is  most 
commonly  used  as  a  special¬ 
ized,  departmental  server  for 
scores  or  hundreds  of  users. 
One  of  the  largest  Linux  instal¬ 
lations  to  date  is  at  Cisco 
Systems  Inc.  in  San  Jose,  where 
117  Linux  servers  handle 
roughly  200,000  print  jobs  per 
day  for  about  30,000  users,  said 
Ben  Woodard,  print  systems 
manager. 

Rollout  at  $1.8B  Retailer 

At  Burlington  Coat  Factory 
Warehouse  Corp.  in  Burling¬ 
ton,  N.J.,  Linux  will  run  the  $1.8 
billion  clothing  retailer’s  in¬ 
store  systems  [CW,  Feb.  15], 

CIO  Mike  Prince  said  Linux 
could  also  become  the  client 
and  server  operating  system 
for  the  company’s  new  ware¬ 
house,  which  is  moving  from 
terminal-based  to  Web-based 
applications. 

But  the  company  will  stick 
with  Windows  NT  where 


knowledge  workers  require 
desktop  applications  such  as 
Microsoft  Excel  and  Word  that 
aren’t  available  on  Linux. 

“The  people  who  spend 
most  of  the  day  using  various 
productivity  applications  will 
stay  with  PCs,”  Prince  said. 

At  the  highest  end,  where 
corporate  data  is  stored  and 
manipulated,  the  retailer  is 
sticking  for  now  with  Sequent 
Computer  Systems  Inc.  Unix 
servers. 

Hundreds  of  Linux  comput¬ 
ers  can  be  linked  to  form  pow¬ 
erful  parallel  processing  sys¬ 
tems,  but  software  that  eases 
or  automatically  manages  load 
balancing  is  only  now  being 
developed  by  vendors  such  as 
Pacific  FliTech  Inc.  in  Oakland, 
Calif. 

The  new  Linux  kernel  Ver¬ 
sion  2.2  enhances  Linux’s  abili¬ 
ty  to  use  more  than  one 
processor  to  execute  code  at 
the  same  time,  but  commercial 
Unix  releases  can  do  more.  Se¬ 


quent’s  Dynix/ptx  4.4.5  can 
support  up  to  64  processors. 

The  lack  of  applications  ex¬ 
tends  beyond  desktop  soft¬ 
ware.  Bruce  G.  Bartolf,  vice 
president  of  information  sys¬ 
tems  at  the  San  Francisco  ar¬ 
chitecture  giant  Gensler  Inc., 
wants  to  use  an  application 
called  Samba  to  make  Linux 
act  as  an  NT  or  file  server.  Lin¬ 
ux  could  be  useful  in  field  of¬ 
fices  of  50  or  fewer  people  that 
lack  information  technology 
staff  because  it  boasts  better 
remote  management  capabili¬ 
ties  than  Windows  NT,  Bartolf 
said. 

But  with  no  native  agent  for 
Linux,  the  file-backup  applica¬ 
tion  ArcservelT  can’t  run  in 
the  background  while  the  serv¬ 
er  is  running.  Linux  comes 
with  its  own  backup  utilities, 
but  Bartolf  said  he  doesn’t 
want  to  train  his  staff  to  use 
both. 

Bartolf  also  wants  to  link  the 
company’s  1,750  computers  to 
distribute  the  load  of  render¬ 
ing  three-dimensional  designs. 

Installing  Windows  NT  on 
every  computer  could  cost 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars,  but  Linux  would  cost 
thousands  at  most.  But  the 
computer-aided  design  ren¬ 
dering  program  Bartolf  needs, 
Autodesk  Inc.’s  3D  Studio  Ren- 


Linux  Roles 

How  Linux  is  being  used  by 
companies: 


HARDWARE  USE 


Servers  92% 

Workstations  85% 

Desktops  70% 

Embedded  9% 

Handhelds  4% 


j  APPLICATION  USE 

Web  server 

89% 

E-mail 

84% 

Web  access 

81% 

Development 

80% 

Specialized  software 

52% 

E-commerce 

24% 

Base:  Web-based  survey  of  1.841  Linux  users 


dering  Engine,  doesn’t  run  on 
Linux. 

Even  if  it  did,  Bartolf  would 
have  to  remove  the  current 
Windows  applications  or  make 
users’  PCs  dual-bootable.  Bar¬ 
tolf  said  his  users  might  part 
with  their  Windows  applica¬ 
tions  for  Linux  applications 
with  fewer  functions. 

But  they’re  the  exception, 
said  Mary  Hubley,  research  di¬ 
rector  at  DataPro,  a  Gartner 
Group  Inc.  unit.  I 


Red  Hat  CEO  Touts  Linux  and  Choices 


Any  other  Unix  version,  he  says,  is  like 

‘a  car  with  the  hood  welded  shut ’ 


Robert  Young,  CEO  of  leading 
Linux  vendor  Red  Hat  Soft¬ 
ware  Inc.  in  Research  Triangle 
Park,  N.C.,  recently  made 
his  case  to  Computerworld 
reporter  David  Orenstein 
about  his  views  concerning  the 
value  of  Linux’s  open  source 
code  model  and  how  Red  Hat 
will  offer  support  for  the  Unix 
variant. 

On  the  importance  of  open 
source  code: 

Most  of  the  time  you  don’t 
need  the  source  code  and  you 
never  want  to  look  at  it. . . .  The 
question  becomes  one  of 
“Would  you  buy  a  car  with  the 

hood  welded  shut?” _ 

The  point  is  that  the  very  act 
of  being  able  to  open  the  hood 
of  your  car  means  that,  yes, 


official  Red  Hat  Linux  support 
to  their  customers. 

If  they  want  us  to,  we’ll  sup¬ 
port  their  customers  directly, 
depending  on  who  their  cus¬ 


tomer  is.  [Consider]  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  [Fermi  National  Acceler¬ 
ator  Laboratory]  in  Chicago. 
They  centralize  their  support, 
so  they  actually  have  a  system- 
support  team  [that]  provides 
support  to  the  1,000  or  so  nu¬ 
clear  physicists  working  there. 

So  when  we  provide  support 


you  can  take  that  car  back  to 
the  dealer,  to  the  manufacturer, 
for  repairs  and  oil  changes  and 
everything  else,  but  you  don’t 
have  to  take  it  back  to  them. . . . 

In  the  Linux  space,  it’s  exact¬ 
ly  the  same  principle. 

If  Red  Hat  won’t  fix  the  Red 
Hat  Linux  [operating  system] 
that  you’re  using,  you’ve  got 
one  of  10,000  other  Unix  sup¬ 
port  organizations  across  the 
country. . . . 

You  don’t  need  us  to  be 
around  in  five  years.  You’re 
getting  a  complete  source- 
code  license. 

On  Red  Hat’s  support  model: 

Our  intention  is  largely  to  sell 
it  on  a  wholesale  basis.  [We’ll] 
sell  it  to  the  Hewlett-Packards 
and  the  IBMs.  [We’ll  provide] 


to  Fermilab’s  support  unit,  we 
are  wholesaling  support  to 
their  support  team. 

On  Red  Hat’s  infrastructure: 

We’re  up  to  50  members  of  our 
direct  commercial  support 

team. 

Red  Hat  has  recently  moved 
into  five  times  the  office 
space  we  had  in  Decem¬ 
ber  —  60,000  square 
feet. . . .  We  expect  to  be 
doubling  the  size  of  our 
support  organization 
every  six  months  at  the 
current  budget,  but  we 
may  have  to  scale  it  even 
faster. 

On  Linux  and  the  PC 
revolution: 

I  used  to  sell  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  mini¬ 
computers  in  the  late 

70s _ It  was  a  closed 

system.  What  the  PC  did 
is  it  suddenly  gave  con¬ 
trol  . . .  back  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  ...  It  created  a 
huge  amount  of  confu¬ 
sion  and  anarchy.  I 


SOURCE:  DATAPRO.  A  UNIT  OF  GARTNER  GROUP  INC..  STAMFORD.  CONN 


Sybase  has  the  information 
technology  you  need  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  different  information  systems 
and  computing  platforms  into  one 
powerful  solution.  So  everyone  in  your 
organization  has  the  information  they 
need,  when  and  where  they  need  it. 

Our  technology  is  used  at: 

•  70%  of  the  world's  top  banks 

•  Stock  markets  from  Tokyo  to 
New  York 

•  19  of  the  top  25  US  Life/Health 
Insurers 

We're  helping  them  develop 
applications  for  things  such  as: 

•  Sales  Force  Automation 

•  Global  Risk  Management 

•  Electronic  Commerce/Internet 

For  more  information  about  how 
we  could  put  together  a  solution  for 
your  business,  visit  www.sybase.com 
or  call  1-800-8-SYBASE  (Ref.  CPCW2). 
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Multiple  Platforms 

VMware  Inc.  has  developed  software 


designed  to  let  standard  desktop 
PCs  run  multiple  operating  systems 
simultaneously. 

According  to  the  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
company,  the  product,  also  called 
VMware,  will  include  virtual 
machines  for  Windows  NT,  Net¬ 


Ware,  Unix  and  Linux. 

Any  combination  of  those  operat¬ 
ing  systems  could  be  installed  on  a 
desktop. 

The  product  is  set  for  beta  testing 
this  month.  Pricing  wasn’t  available. 

www.vmware.com 


GSA  OKs  PeopleSoft 

According  to  PeopleSoft  Inc.  in 
Pleasanton,  Calif.,  the  U.S.  General 
Services  Administration  has  certi¬ 
fied  a  version  of  its  financial  appli¬ 


cations  tailored  to  education  and 
government  users  for  purchase  by 
federal  agencies. 

PeopleSoft’s  announcement 
came  a  week  after  a  similar  certifi¬ 
cation  disclosure  by  German  appli¬ 
cation  rival  SAP  AG  [CW,  Feb.  15]. 


AdonixERP  Suite 

Adonix  Transcomm,  a  French  devel¬ 
oper  of  packaged  applications  for 
midsize  users,  said  it  plans  to 
release  a  new  enterprise  resource 
planning  suite  by  midyear. 

Adonix  X3  combines  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  flagship  financial  applications 
with  manufacturing  and  order- 
fulfillment  packages  acquired  from 
other  vendors.  The  modular  system 
will  run  on  both  Unix  and  Windows 
NT  servers,  said  Adonix,  which  has 
U.S.  headquarters  in  Pittsburgh. 
www.adonix.com 


App  Links  to  HR 

Lexington,  Mass.-based  Restrac 
Inc.  is  shipping  Restrac  Hire  Link  for 
SAP  R/3  Solution.  The  software 
links  Restrac's  recruiting  and  hiring 
software  with  SAP  AG’s  human 
resources  system.  Pricing  ranges 
from  S15.000  to  $75,000,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  number  of  employees. 
www.restrac.com 


Remedy  CRM  Tools 

Remedy  Corp.  has  announced  its 
Customer  Relationship  Management 
Solutions  suite  for  managing  three 
stages  of  external  customer  support. 

According  to  the  Mountain  View, 
Calif.,  company,  the  suite  includes 
modules  for  technical  support, 
product  quality  assurance  and 
telesales.  The  three  applications 
share  a  customer-information  data¬ 
base.  Each  application  costs 
$15,000,  plus  $1,600  for  each  seat. 
www.remedy.com 


Appsource  Upgrades 
OLAP  Software 

Appsource  Corp.  is  shipping  Wired 
for  OLAP  4.0,  online  analytical  pro¬ 
cessing  software  with  a  Web-based 
front  end.  The  software  works  with 
data  repositories  that  can  reside  on 
a  relational  database  management 
system  such  as  Oracle  Corp.'s  Ora- 
cle8,  according  to  the  Orlando,  Fla., 
company.  The  new  version  adds 
support  for  SQL  OLAP  services. 

The  server  costs  $12,500;  client 
pricing  starts  at  $100. 
www.appsource.com 
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TECHNOLOGYSOFTWARE 


Tool  Lets  Users  Answer  Own  PC  Questions 


BY  BARB  COLE-GOMOLSKI 

Software  from  Austin,  Texas- 
based  Motive  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.  aims  to  cut  the  costs 
of  software  support  by  linking 
up  end  users  and  support  engi¬ 
neers  via  a  Web-based,  collab¬ 
orative  system. 

The  goal  is  for  end  users  to 
tie  in  to  knowledge  bases  set 
up  by  information  technology 
departments,  use  the  software 
to  perform  diagnostics  on  their 
PCs  or  collaborate  electroni¬ 
cally  with  support  engineers  if 
they  need  expert  help. 

For  example,  a  worker  who 
gets  an  error  message  from  a 
contact  manager  could  click  an 
icon  and  browse  an  intranet  for 
information  on  the  application. 
If  need  be,  he  could  click  a 
button  to  initiate  a  support 
request. 

The  software  then  would 
run  local  diagnostic  programs 
and  collect  data  about  the  end 
user’s  system.  Finally,  it  would 
either  guide  the  user  to  the 
right  content  or  automatically 
make  the  repair. 

Using  what  the  company 
calls  Motive  Maps,  a  help  cen¬ 
ter  would  specify  its  support 
processes. 

For  example,  support  engi¬ 
neers  may  have  a  common  set 
of  questions  to  ask  when  a  user 
calls  with  a  query  about  Lotus 
Notes.  Motive  Maps  record  the 
configuration  of  users’  PCs, 
which  eliminates  the  need  for 
routine  questions  and  allows 
the  application  to  automatical¬ 
ly  fix  common  problems. 

Pilot  users  said  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  maps  takes  a  lot  of 
time,  although  they  can  be  de¬ 
signed  remotely  and  updated 
at  the  server.  Merrill  Lynch  & 
Co.  plans  to  roll  the  system  out 
to  about  25,000  employees  in 
branch  offices.  Today,  those 
workers  contact  the  help  desk 
by  phone  and  might  speak  to 
multiple  staffers. 

“That  can  be  frustrating  be¬ 
cause  frequently  the  user  has 
to  repeat  some  of  the  informa¬ 
tion,”  said  Adam  Schoenfeld, 
Merrill  Lynch’s  director  of 
platform  and  infrastructure 
design.  Motive  will  preserve 
information  gathered  by  the 
original  call-taker  and  track 
steps  taken  to  correct  prob¬ 
lems,  he  said. 

Though  Motive  focuses  on 
cost  savings,  Merrill  Lynch 
looks  forward  to  freeing  up 


support  engineers  to  assist 
users  with  advanced  applica¬ 
tions,  Schoenfeld  said. 


Motive  Duet,  priced  at 
$100,000,  consists  of  a  transac¬ 
tion  server  that  runs  on  Mi¬ 


crosoft  Corp.’s  Windows  NT 
and  a  gateway  that  links  it  to 
many  popular  help  desk  sys¬ 
tems.  There  also  is  a  compo¬ 
nent  that  runs  on  end  users’ 
desktops  and  one  that  runs  on 
engineers’  workstations. 


The  company  also  recently 
released  the  Motive  Duet  Self- 
Service  Engine,  a  $75,000  com¬ 
ponent  that  can  sense  and  re¬ 
spond  to  end  users’  problems 
or  guide  them  to  the  appropri¬ 
ate  fixes  on  an  intranet.  I 


Many  insurance  providers  are 
waiting  until  next  year  to  beg 
their  way  back  into  the  IT 
business  they  abandoned  in  1 998 


CCBsure  has  been  insuring  the 
IT  Industry  all  along. 


So,  December  3  I  is  not  the 


day  we  prepare  to  re-enter  the 
market  —  it’s  simply  the  day 
we  wear  jeans  to  the  office. 


Business  as  usual. 


Insurance  for  the 

Information  Technology  Industry 


(800)  336-5659 
www.ccbsure.com 
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IBM  Develops 
Combo  Chips 

IBM  announced  last  week  that  it 
now  can  place  logic  and  memory 
circuits  on  a  single  silicon  chip.  The 
microprocessors  will  be  available  in 
April,  the  company  said.  The  inno¬ 
vation  could  reduce  the  number  of 
chips  needed  in  handheld  devices 
and  cellular  phones,  allowing  such 
devices  to  shrink  in  size. 


NEC  to  Ship 
8-Way  NT  Server 

Packard  Bell  NEC  Inc.’s  Computer 
Systems  Division  in  April  will  begin 
shipping  an  eight-way  Windows  NT 
server  called  NEC  Express5800  HV 
8600.  The  server  will  include  eight 
400-MHz  Pentium  II  Xeon  proces¬ 
sors  from  Intel  Corp.  as  well  as  the 
NEC  Aqua  II  chip  set  supporting  64- 
bit  Peripheral  Component  Intercon¬ 
nect  technology,  the  vendor  said. 
Pricing  starts  at  $79,366. 
www.neccsd.com 


Sony  Tape  Drive 
Targets  Workstations 

Sony  Corp.  this  month  will  begin 
shipping  its  Sony  DDS-4  tape  drive, 
aimed  at  workstations  and  small- 
network  backups.  The  digital 
audio  tape  drive  will  work 
with  20G-byte  tapes  that 
hold  a  maximum  of  40G 
bytes  with  compression,  Sony 
said.  The  product  works  with 
Windows  98  and  NT  4.0.  The 
tape  drive  costs  $1,495. 
www.sony.com 


IBM  SAN  PLAN  PUTS  FIBRE 
CHANNEL  BACK  IN  FOLD 


High-bandwidth  initiative  signals 

shift  in  Big  Blue's  technology  stance 


Large  Flat-Panel 

ViewSonic  Corp.  has  announced  an 
18.1-in.  digital  flat-panel  display,  the 
VPD180  View  Panel.  The  moni¬ 
tor’s  8-bit  panel  can  deliver  up 
to  16.7  million  colors,  according 
to  the  Walnut,  Calif.,  company.  It 
offers  two  Universal 
Serial  Bus  ports  for 
peripherals.  The 
panel  is  set  to  ship 
in  the  second  quar¬ 
ter  and  will  cost 
$3,995. 

ww.viewsonic.com 


BY  NANCY  DILLON 

Although  IBM 
invented  Fibre 
Channel,  during 
the  past  few  years 
the  company  has 
championed  another  high- 
bandwidth  storage  interface 
called  Serial  Storage  Architec¬ 
ture  (SSA). 

Now,  IBM  is  welcoming  Fi¬ 
bre  Channel  back  into  its  en¬ 
terprise  fold  with  the  recent 
announcement  of  a  Fibre 
Channel-based  storage-area 
networking  (SAN)  initiative. 

SSA  and  Fibre  Channel  both 
offer  improvements  over  tradi¬ 
tional  SCSI  in  bandwidth  and 
connection  distance. 

Fibre  Channel  today  is  a  bit 
faster  than  SSA,  but  SSA  is  less 


expensive,  and  it  can  handle 
multiple  I/O  operations  in 
parallel. 

Devices  on  a  Fibre  Channel 
loop  must  negotiate  among 
themselves  for  access. 

“Fibre  Channel  is  becoming 
the  de  facto  standard,  so  even 
though  IBM  might  believe  SSA 
is  superior,  it  would  be  hard  to 
ignore  [Fibre  Channel],”  said 
John  McArthur,  an  analyst  at 
International  Data  Corp.  in 
Framingham,  Mass. 

Enhancements 

The  recent  IBM  SAN 
announcement  included  a 
souped-up  version  of  a  Fibre 
Channel  RAID  array  intro¬ 
duced  last  summer  and  a  new 
SCSI-to-Fibre  bridge. 


NEC  MILLENNIUM 
BLURS  THE  LINES 


Packard  Bell  NEC  Inc.'s  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems  Division  has  announced  a 
desktop/notebook  hybrid,  code- 
named  Millennium.  The  computer 
includes  a  flat-panel  display  that 
measures  10.5  in.  by  7.7  in.  by 
2  in.  The  Millennium  PC  will 
include  a  Pentium  III  proces¬ 
sor  from  Intel  Corp.,  PC 
Card  slots  and  a  detach¬ 
able  LCD  screen.  NEC 
said  the  product  will 
ship  this  year  and  will 
cost  about  $2,000. 
www.neccsd.com 


Fibre  Channel  vs.  Serial  Storage 


FIBRE  CHANNEL 


Total  bandwidth 

100M  byte/sec. 

80M  byte/sec. 

Maximum  trans¬ 
mission  distance 

10km 

10km 

1/0 

Devices  arbitrate 
for  access 

Multiple  I/O 
operations  can 
occur  in  parallel 

A  SAN  connects  servers  and 
clients  to  a  pool  of  shared  stor¬ 
age.  It  comprises  servers,  ex¬ 
ternal  storage,  networking  de¬ 
vices  and  a  high-speed  inter¬ 
face  such  as  Fibre  Channel. 

The  upgraded  RAID  array 
can  house  between  18G  bytes 
and  IT  byte  and  was  designed 
to  support  single-platform 
server  clustering. 

The  original  version  sup¬ 
ported  only  IBM  Netfinity 
servers,  but  the  upgrade  can 
attach  to  dual  Windows  NT 
servers  or  multiple  Unix 
servers  from  IBM,  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  or  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems  Inc. 

The  new  IBM  Storage  Area 
Network  Data  Gateway  can 
connect  SCSI-attached  disk 
and  tape  —  such  as  IBM’s  Ver¬ 
satile  Storage  Server  or  its 
Magstar  tape  libraries  —  to  se¬ 


lect  Fibre  Channel-enabled 
Unix  and  NT  servers. 

Raj  Murthy,  information 
technology  manager  at  Indiana 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
Indiana,  Pa.,  installed  the  IBM 
Fibre  Channel  RAID  Storage 
Server  in  December  to  support 
a  two-node  Windows  NT 
cluster  and  about  5,000  end 
users. 

“It  seems  the  . . .  market  is 
going  in  the  direction  of  Fibre 
Channel,  so  we  wanted  to  in¬ 
vest  in  something  with 
longevity,”  Murthy  said. 

Fibre  Channel’s  support  for 
long-distance  connections  also 
was  important  because  he 
soon  will  have  to  move  the  ar¬ 
ray  into  a  closet  that’s  150  feet 
from  his  NT  cluster. 

SCSI  systems  support  trans¬ 
mission  distances  only  up  to  75 
feet.  I 


Hitachi,  Palm  Add  Handhelds 


Palm  seen  girding 
for  CE  onslaught 


BY  TOM  DIEDERICH 

Palm  Computing  Inc.  and  Hi¬ 
tachi  America  Inc.  last  week 
announced  a  new  round  of 
handheld  offerings. 

Palm’s  latest  products  have 
enhanced  LCD  screens. 

The  Palm  IIIx  organizer, 
with  twice  the  memory  of  old¬ 
er  Palm  models,  is  aimed  at 
users  who  need  increased 
storage  capacity. 

The  Palm  V  comes  in 
an  ultrathin  package  with 
new  features  that  include 
a  rechargeable  battery  and  a 
full  line  of  matching  acces¬ 
sories,  the  Santa  Clara,  Calif.- 


based  company  announced. 
The  Palm  IIIx  and  V  cost  $369 
and  $449,  respectively,  and  are 
now  available. 

Hitachi  announced  the 
HPW-600ET,  a  tablet-style, 
handheld  PC  with  touch¬ 
screen  display  based  on  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  Windows 
Handheld  PC  Professional  Edi¬ 
tion  Version  3.0. 

The  HPW-600ET  is  aimed  at 
mobile  users.  Hitachi  said  the 
unit,  which  will  cost  $1,199,  will 
go  on  sale  late  in  the  second 
quarter. 

Jack  Gold,  an  analyst  at  Meta 
Group  Inc.  in  Westboro,  Mass., 
said  handheld  market  leader 
Palm  is  preparing  to  face  a 
surge  in  competition  from 
Microsoft  Windows  CE-based 
devices.  I 
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Win  2000  Upgrade  May  Take  Two  Years 


Analysts  advise  NT  customers  to  start 

planning  now  for  Active  Directory 


BY  SHARON  GAUDIN 

Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows 
2000  may  not  ship  until  at  least 
year’s  end,  but  if  you’re  plan¬ 
ning  to  implement  it,  you  bet¬ 
ter  start  now. 

Industry  watchers  say  it  will 
take  that  long  to  switch  file 
systems  and  domains  over  to 
handle  the  new  Active  Direct¬ 
ory  in  Windows  2000. 

The  challenge  is  moving 
from  the  flat-file  system  which 
stores  user,  device  and  applica¬ 
tion  information  in  Microsoft’s 
Windows  NT  4.0  to  the  hierar¬ 
chical  file  system,  which  stores 
that  information  in  the  Active 
Directory. 

The  directory,  which  is 
made  up  of  files  listing  user 
information,  services  and  de¬ 
vices  connected  to  the  system, 
describes  not  only  the  users 
who  can  be  linked  to  a  server, 
but  also  the  applications  and 
application  services  the  server 
can  provide. 

Tough  Move 

It’s  difficult  to  move  from 
flat  files  to  a  hierarchical  file 
structure  and  from  small  do¬ 
mains  to  large  domains  be¬ 
cause  the  administrator  needs 
to  ensure  that  data  is  defined 
the  same  way  and  that  the 
same  symbols  are  used  to  rep¬ 
resent  specific  features  in  both 
systems. 

The  administrator  also  must 
ensure  that  a  change  made  to  a 
domain  which  sits  higher  in 
the  tree  will  trickle  down  to 
other  domains. 

Some  analysts  are  advising 
large  companies  to  give  them¬ 
selves  18  months  to  two  years 
to  make  the  switch.  That  tim- 


AT  A  GLANCE 


Get  Ready 

Things  you  can  do  to  prepare 
for  the  Active  Directory  in 
Windows  2000: 

m  Educate  yourself  and  your  IT  staff 
on  how  it  works  and  how  to  fix  it 

■  Start  mapping  out  domains 

■  Map  out  a  plan  for  deploying  servers 
and  focus  on  incremental  changes 

SOURCE  ABERDEEN  OROUP  INC  .  BOSTON 


ing  might  work  well,  because 
Windows  2000  is  slated  to  ship 
at  year’s  end,  and  most  ana¬ 
lysts  are  advising  their  cus¬ 
tomers  not  to  upgrade  until  the 
first  service  pack  comes  out, 
which  is  generally  about  six 
months  after  the  initial  release. 

“NT  is  the  cornerstone  in 
our  environment,”  said  Jorge 
Muxica,  desktop  technology 


BY  STACY  COLLETT 

CONCORD,  MASS., 

software  firm  has 
stumbled  onto 
what  observers 
said  may  be  the 
best  stand-alone  year  2000  re¬ 
mediation  product  for  network 
infrastructure. 

Didn’t  know  your  infrastruc¬ 
ture  carried  potential  year 
2000  problems?  You  aren’t 
alone.  While  companies  have 
been  bogged  down  with  appli¬ 
cations  compliance  issues, 
many  have  ignored  year  2000 
threats  to  their  hubs,  routers 
and  switches.  About  30%  of 
LANs  could  suffer  total  system 
failures  if  left  unrepaired, 
according  to  Gartner  Group 
Inc.,  a  research  firm  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn,  (see  related  story, 
page  40). 

“If  you’re  looking  to  [make 
year  2000  infrastructure 
changes],  and  you  haven’t 
started  yet,  this  type  of  soft¬ 
ware  is  the  faster  way  to  go,” 
said  Neil  Rickard,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner. 

Switches,  hubs  and  routers 
that  don’t  appear  to  have  date- 
change  requirements  might 
have  internal  date  dependen¬ 
cies  in  their  operating  systems 
that  can  cause  complete  fail¬ 
ure,  according  to  Gartner.  For 
example,  network  services, 
such  as  firewalls,  can  also  be 
affected  if  the  operating  sys¬ 
tem  running  on  the  server  isn’t 


manager  at  CVS  Pharmacy  Inc. 
in  Woonsocket,  R.I.  “We  are 
definitely  going  to  need  some¬ 
body  to  look  at  our  system, 
reconfigure  it  and  make  sure  in 
the  end  that  it’s  up  to  par. . . . 
We’ll  probably  have  one  per¬ 
son,  maybe  two,  on  that  job.” 

Tools  Shortage  Adds  Risk 

Analysts  say  there  are  few,  if 
any,  tools  to  help  customers 
with  this  move.  But  they  hope 
that  Microsoft  or  a  third-party 
vendor  will  come  out  with  tools 
to  make  the  process  easier. 


year  2000-compliant. 

NetSuite  Development  Corp. 
launched  its  product  as  a  series 
of  network  auditing  and  design 
tools.  But  it  quickly  morphed 
into  a  year  2000  compliance 
tool  after  executives  realized 
the  audit  database  that  holds 
specifications  for  equipment 
from  190  manufacturers  also 
could  include  year  2000  com¬ 
pliance  information  for  each 
device. 

NetSuite  monitors  each 
manufacturer’s  compliance 
changes  and  updates  the  data¬ 
base  every  six  to  eight  weeks. 
“What  you  did  last  summer 
may  not  be  compliant  this 
summer.  That’s  what’s  attrac¬ 
tive  about  the  NetSuite  tool,” 
said  Ellen  Carney,  an  analyst  at 
Dataquest  in  Lowell,  Mass.  She 
said  manufacturers  may  change 
year  2000  compliance  stan¬ 
dards  every  few  months. 

After  auditing  the  network, 


Brian  McGuire,  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  Econometrics  Inc.,  a 
Chicago-based  database  mar¬ 
keting  firm,  said  he  will  focus 
on  moving  to  an  Active  Direc¬ 
tory  format  once  Windows 
2000  hits  the  street.  “Why 
worry  about  it  now?”  he  said. 
“We’ll  take  care  of  it  when  the 
time  comes.” 

Bill  Peterson,  an  analyst  at 
International  Data  Corp.  in 
Framingham,  Mass.,  said  most 
information  technology  man¬ 
agers  should  be  worried  about 
the  move  unless  they  have  a  lot 
of  experience  building  directo¬ 
ries.  He  said  it’s  scary  to  get 
started,  but  it  will  be  scarier  if 
they  don’t.  I 


the  software  gives  a  text  report 
on  every  device,  including  em¬ 
bedded  devices  in  hubs  and 
routers. 

NetSuite  competitors  like 
Opticom  Inc.  in  Manchester, 
N.H.,  have  a  year  2000  assess¬ 
ment  product,  but  Opticom 
users  also  need  Cabletron  Sys¬ 
tem  Inc.  Spectrum’s  enterprise 
manager  to  automatically  in¬ 
ventory  all  devices  in  the  net¬ 
work. 

Avico  Inc.,  a  systems  inte¬ 
grator  in  Northbrook,  Ill.,  used 
NetSuite  to  audit  30  clients. 
Each  one  found  glitches  in  its 
infrastructure  —  and  half  the 
glitches  were  found  where 
companies  already  had 
checked. 

“Two-thirds  of  those  compa¬ 
nies  have  or  will  buy  the  soft¬ 
ware,”  said  Robert  Schell,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Avico.  “The  other 
third  will  use  it  through  a  ser¬ 
vice  bureau.”  > 


NETWORK  AUDITOR 

FINDS  Y2K  SNAGS 

NetSuite  monitors  compliance  of  hubs,  updates  database 


Y2K’s  Domino  Effect  on  LANs 

Equipment 
software  errors 

•  Total  LAN  failure 

•  Total  failure  only  when  reset 

•  Ports  disabled 

•  Management  access  denied 

Network 
services  errors 

•  Authentication:  Remote  users  can’t  dial  in 

•  DHCP:  Users  can’t  access  applications 

•  DNS:  Applications  become  unreachable 

Attached 
systems  errors 

•  Congestion,  performance  degraded 

•  Total  LAN  failure 

.  . .-ly,  ..  .,  .  ..v:,v  ',1  .  .  .  .  ... _ :......  -  :L 

Edging  Upward 

Worldwide  router  revenues 


Q4  1998 

S1.492B 

Q1 1999 

S1.528B* 

Q2  1999 

S1.567B* 

Q3  1999 

S1.617B* 

Projected 

SOURCE  DELL’ORO  GROUP. 
PORTOLA  VALLEY.  CALIF 


Spantec 
Help  Desk  Tools 

Symantec  Corp.  last  week 
announced  Norton  HelpDesk  Assis¬ 
tant  1.0,  a  help  desk  software  tool 
that  lets  information  technology 
departments  control  remote  desk¬ 
tops.  An  integrated  version  of  Nor¬ 
ton  Utilities  provides  crash 
protection,  registry  repair  and  dis¬ 
aster  recovery  utilities,  according  to 
the  Cupertino,  Calif.,  company. 
HelpDesk  Assistant  costs  $115  per 
node  for  100  nodes. 
www.symantec.com 


Windows  Web  Auditor 

Active  Concepts  is  shipping  Funnel 
Web  3.0,  Windows  Web  auditing 
software.  According  to  the  Victoria, 
Australia-based  vendor,  users  can 
control  the  new  version  remotely.  A 
new  event-messaging  and  notifica¬ 
tion  feature  lets  organizations  moni¬ 
tor  their  Web  site  for  specific  events 
such  as  user  accesses  and  down¬ 
load  limits.  Funnel  Web  3.0  prices 
range  from  S249  to  S499. 
www.activeconcepts.com 


Sharing  an  Internet 
Connection 

MiraLink  Corp.  last  week 
announced  the  Nshare  Internet 
Connection  Expander,  software  that 
lets  multiple  users  share  one  Inter¬ 
net  connection  without  a  network 
router. 

The  software  accomplishes  this 
without  reducing  Web  page  loading 
or  application  downloading  speeds, 
according  to  the  Salt  Lake  City 
company.  Prices  for  Expander  range 
from  S39.95  to  S99.95  per  com¬ 
puter. 

www.miralink.com 
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HAT  I  MARK  GUARDS 
OWN  VIRTUAL  NET 


Believes  security  will  improve,  costs  will  stay  flat 


BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

AS  NETWORK  SECURITY 
providers  push  to  manage 
security  for  the  growing 
virtual  private  network 
(VPN)  needs  of  big  com¬ 
panies,  it  might  seem  odd  that  Hall¬ 
mark  Cards  Inc.  recently  ditched  part  of 
its  VPN  contract. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.-based  Hallmark 
instead  purchased  its  own  VPN  secur¬ 
ity  software,  which  will  be  installed  and 
maintained  by  an  in-house  information 
technology  staff,  belying  vendor  claims 
that  VPN  security  is  too  complicated 
for  insiders  to  keep  updated  against  the 
constant  threat  of  hackers. 

A  VPN  is  a  collection  of  secure  links 
over  the  Internet  that  is  usually  much 
less  expensive  than  the  dedicated  data 
lines  used  by  many  businesses.  For  a 
year,  AT&T  Corp.  provided  Hallmark  a 
flat-rate  VPN  service.  But  this  month, 
AT&T  will  begin  providing  only  net¬ 
work  access  and  manage  the  company’s 
modem  banks,  Hallmark  officials  said. 

“We  brought  security  inside  because 
we  want  to  control  this  thing,”  said 
James  Miller,  vice  president  of  IT  at 
Hallmark,  a  privately  held  company 
with  $4  billion  in  annual  revenue.  “We 
have  to  protect  the  crown  jewels.” 

By  August,  about  12,000  Hallmark 
salespeople  in  North  America  will  use 
the  VPN  to  reach  Hallmark  headquar¬ 
ters  for  making  orders  and  consulting 
inventory.  They  will  pass  through  secu¬ 
rity  from  Shiva  Corp.’s  VPN  Client  digi¬ 
tal  certification  software,  Hallmark 
officials  said. 


Costs  Are  Comparable 

The  cost  of  the  Shiva  software  and 
in-house  installation  and  management 
will  be  about  the  same  as  the  cost  of 
security  provided  by  the  AT&T  VPN, 
Miller  said. 

The  technical  difficulty  of  running  a 
VPN  from  the  inside  and  the  need  to 
stay  current  on  hacking  techniques  are 
reasons  AT&T  and  other  providers 
offer  fully  managed  VPN  services,  ana¬ 
lysts  said. 

For  example,  to  manage  Shiva’s  VPN 
Client,  a  company  would  have  to  install 
the  client  software  as  well  as  the  VPN 
Gateway  Access  Switch  at  its  headquar¬ 
ters. 

The  client  uses  the  IP  Sec  security 
protocol  for  tunneling  encrypted  data 
to  the  switch,  which  decrypts  the  data 
with  the  help  of  a  certification  author¬ 
ity  either  inside  or  outside  the  com¬ 
pany.  Managing  all  the  connections  and 


keeping  the  system  running  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  simultaneous  users  gets  com¬ 
plicated. 

But  Miller  said  he  has  confidence  in 
the  security  proficiency  of  his  IT  staff 
—  which  has  been  instructed  to  be  con¬ 
servative  about  password  access.  Hall¬ 
mark’s  security  demands  will  not  be  as 
great  as  those  of  a  bank,  even  though 
access  is  provided  around  the  clock  and 
will  be  monitored  from  Hallmark’s  data 
center,  Miller  said. 

Corporate  VPN  use  is  expected  to 
grow  because  the  public  Internet  and 
Internet  Protocol  networks  are  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  dedicated  networks.  With 
that  growth,  vendors’  security  offerings 
for  in-house  VPNs  are  expected  to 
mushroom  as  well  (see  box). 

Customers  “will  be  companies  not 


Manage- It-Yourself 
Security  Tools 


VENDOR 


dISi  V*" 

'A~w  < 

.  ■  - 

_  ,  Wffl  ’ 

_ V.A  Stag 


PRODUCT 


Shiva  Corp.  (merging 
with  Intel  Corp.) 

Bedford,  Mass. 

Check  Point  Software 
Technologies  Inc. 

Redwood  City,  Calif. 

Nortel  Networks 

Brampton,  Ontario  * 

VPNet  Technologies  Inc.  VSU  series 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

Radguard  CIPro 

Mahwah,  N.J. 


wanting  to  hand  off  any  portion  of  au¬ 
thorization  and  security,  who  will  want 
as  much  control  over  it  as  possible,” 
said  Kiran  Narsu,  senior  analyst  at  Giga 
Information  Group  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  “They  are  trying  to  protect  the 
keys  to  the  kingdom.” 

Narsu  said  the  trend  toward  doing 
the  task  in-house  is  just  beginning, 
partly  because  the  VPN  software  pack¬ 
ages  are  “immature.”  Customers  will 
also  find  that  the  cost  savings  being 
offered  by  service  providers  “are  not  as 
aggressive  as  everybody  thinks.” 

Pricing  for  an  average  VPN  security 
software  package  for  a  large  customer 
will  start  at  $30,000,  he  said.  ► 

MOREONLINE 

For  virtual  private  network  articles,  white  papers  and 
resources,  visit  our  Web  site. 

www.computerworld.com/more 


Software  building 
blocks  for  Web 
Self-Service  apps 


WebSphere  Application  Server  combines  a  Java" servlet 
runtime  environment  with  connectors  to  databases  and 
object  request  brokers.  So  you  can  bake  existing  business 
functions  right  into  your  site.  WebSphere  Studio  helps 
you  create  servlets  in  record  time. 

Lotus  Domino  Application  Server  lets  you  build 
collaborative  workflow  applications  for  rapidly 
changing  business  processes.  Domino  supports  secure, 
highly  interactive  Web  Self-Service  solutions. 

DB2  Universal  Database  powers  some  of  the  Web's 
busiest  sites  because  it  can  support  a  ivorld  of  users  with 
world-class  performance.  Fully  Java-enabled,  it  runs 
nati  vely  on  all  leading  platforms. 

MQSeries  helps  you  integrate  new  and  existing 
apps  into  your  Web  Self-Service  solution.  Now  fully 
Java-enabled,  MQSeries  is  the  worlds  leading  business 
integration  product  and  works  across  over  35  platforms. 


See  it  run  before  you  buy 

FREE  WEB  SELF-SERVICE  STARTER  PACK.  From 
product  demos  to  trial  code,  everything  you  need  to  start 
building  dynamic  self-service  Web  apps  today  is  Iree  right 
now  at:  vvww. soltwarc.ibm.com/wcbscHscrv 


With  an  IBM  Web  Self-Service  solution,  they'd  all  be  at  the  front  of  the  line  for  ticket 
purchases,  reservations,  seat  changes,  flight  availability  or  frequent  flyer  questions. 


e-busincss 


IBM,  DB2  and  MQSeries  are  registered  trademarks  and  WebSphere,  DB2  Universal  Database,  the  e-business  logo  and  Solutions  for  a  small  planet  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries  Lotus  and  Domino  are  trademarks  of  Lotus  Development 
Corporation  in  the  U.S.  and/or  other  countries.  Java  and  all  Java-based  trademarks  and  logos  are  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  Other  company,  product  and  service  names  may  be  the  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  others  ©  1998  EBM  Corp  All  i ;ghts  reserved 


You’ve  got  a  Web  site.  So  why  are  they  still  standing  in  line? 

New  generation  IBM  Web  software  gets  sites  beyond  publishing,  improving  customers’  satisfaction  by  giving  them  tools 
to  serve  themselves  on  their  schedule,  while  increasing  profits  by  freeing  staff  from  routine  tasks.  Our  Web  Self  -Service 
solutions  let  you  start  basic  and  add  functionality  as  you  go.  The  result:  highly  interactive  apps  that  link  to  core 
data  and  business  functions  -  and  move  you  to  the  front  of  the  line.  See  how  at  w\vw.soltware.ibm.com/\vebselfserv. 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet " 
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XEROX  PARC  IS  USING  MEMS  to 
move  paper  through  a  printer  on  a 
cushion  of  air.  That  eliminates 
moving  parts  -  but  a  1-sq(jare-foot 
“active  surface”  requires  600  air 
jets  and  15,000  sensors 


Wising  Up  on  ‘Smart  Materials’ 

Tiny  processor/transceivers  soon  may  do  everything  from 

increasing  data  storage  to  earthquake-proofing  buildings 


BY  GARY  H.  ANTHES 

mart  tires.  Smart 
skis.  Smart  paint.  Even 
smart  dust.  Comput¬ 
ers  are  going  every¬ 
where,  it  seems.  Tiny 
systems  of  sensors,  actuators, 
processors  and  communica¬ 
tion  devices  —  loosely  called 
“smart  materials”  —  are  find¬ 
ing  their  way  into  places  that 
may  radically  alter  the  way 
people  interact  with  the  physi¬ 
cal  world. 

“We  are  seeing  the  end  of  in¬ 
ert  matter,”  asserts  Paul  Saffo,  a 
director  at  the  Institute  for  the 
Future  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif. 
“We’ll  put  computers  into 
things  nobody  ever  thought  of 
before.”  Smart  matter  often 


Putting  MEMS  to  work,  tiny  air  jets 


contains  micro-electromech¬ 
anical  systems  (MEMS),  tiny 
devices  at  the  intersection  of 
material  and  computer  sci¬ 
ence.  Some  of  them  are  likely 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology  professionals. 

For  example,  Kionix  Inc.  in 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  is  working  on 
high-density  data-storage  de¬ 
vices  that  will  put  more  than 
1,000  read  heads  on  a  device 
that’s  just  1  cm  square  and  1 
mm  thick.  A  tiny  “probe”  rides 
so  close  to  the  data  it  “feels  the 
intermolecular  forces,”  says 
Timothy  Davis,  research  vice 
president. 

In  about  18  months,  the  first 
working  prototypes  will  be 
able  to  store  60G  bits  per 


sensors  help  paper  float  across 


square  inch  —  15  times  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  today’s  hard  disks  — 
and  will  scale  to  hundreds  of 
times  that  density,  according  to 
Davis  and  others.  Commercial¬ 
ization  should  follow  in  three 
to  five  years,  he  says. 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  also  is 
developing  high-density  probe 
storage  devices,  according  to 
HP  researcher  Charles  More¬ 
house.  “The  emphasis  is  on 
portability,  low  power  and 
small  size,”  he  says.  “But  we 
don’t  know  what  they  will  cost. 
No  one  does.” 

In  a  project  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley, 
researchers  are  working  with 
major  disk-drive  makers  to 
boost  the  storage  density  of 


PARC’s  “active  surface” 


conventional  disks  to  as  much 
as  40G  bits  per  square  inch, 
about  10  times  what’s  possible 
today.  That  will  be  enabled  by 
read/write  heads  positioned 
with  unprecedented  accuracy 
by  MEMS  devices  riding  on 
them.  A  working  prototype  has 
been  built,  says  a  spokes¬ 
woman  for  the  Defense  Ad¬ 
vanced  Research  Projects 
Agency,  which  is  partially 
funding  the  work. 

A  key  goal  of  MEMS  is  to 
move  complexity  from  physi¬ 
cal  matter  to  computation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  John  Gilbert,  man¬ 
ager  of  computation  and  mat¬ 
ter  at  Xerox  Corp.’s  Palo  Alto 
Research  Center  (PARC)  in 
California. 

Unlike  mechanical  parts, 
software  never  wears  out  and 
can  be  replicated  at  virtually 
no  cost.  For  example,  PARC  is 
perfecting  a  technique  for 
moving  paper  through  a  print¬ 
er  on  a  cushion  of  air,  eliminat¬ 
ing  many  of  the  belts  and  pul¬ 
leys  now  needed.  A  1-square- 
foot  “active  surface”  has  600 
tiny  air  jets,  15,000  sensors  and 
a  number  of  processors  em¬ 
bedded  into  it. 

Conceptually  simple,  such 
“meso-scale”  MEMS  are  a  huge 
challenge  for  computer  sci¬ 
ence,  according  to  Gilbert.  Be¬ 
cause  the  amount  of  data  pro¬ 
duced  is  so  large  and  so  dis¬ 
tributed,  he  says,  it  taxes  the 


limits  of  our  understanding  of 
control  theory,  parallel  algo¬ 
rithms  and  fault  tolerance. 

For  example,  it  wouldn’t  be 
hard  to  let  machines  —  say, 
cars  or  printers  —  diagnose 
their  own  malfunctions  by 
sprinkling  “smart  dust”  (see 
story  below)  over  them  and 
having  the  dust  analyze  every 
noise  and  vibration. 

“But  now  you’re  getting 
huge  amounts  of  data  —  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  bits  per 
second  from  each  of  thousands 
of  sensors,”  Gilbert  says.  “How 
do  you  analyze  all  that  data  fast 
enough  to  act  on  it?”  I 


Anthes  is  Computerworld’s 
editor  at  large.  His  Internet 
address  is  Gary_Anthes@ 
computerworld.com. 


Smartifacts 

Intelligence  is  showing  up  in  some 
strange  places  lately.  For  example: 

■  Japanese  scientists  have  developed 
a  paint  that  senses  vibrations  and 
sends  electrical  warnings  of  impending 
structural  failure. 

■  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  in 
Akron,  Ohio,  is  developing  a  truck  tire 
with  an  embedded  chip.  It  radios  tire 
pressure,  temperature  and  historical 
data  useful  for  maintenance  to  the 
driver.  Because  the  chip  is  inserted 
early  in  the  manufacturing  process, 
each  tire  can  shape  its  own  destiny  by 
directing  factory  routing,  machine  con¬ 
trols,  warehousing  and  repair. 

■  Xerox  has  tripled  the  strength  of  a 
metal  beam  by  fitting  it  with  micro¬ 
scopic  sensors  and  actuators.  As  the 
beam  is  stressed,  instructions  for 
counteracting  the  stress  forces  are  fed 
back  to  the  actuators  by  computers. 
That  could  keep  a  building  intact  dur¬ 
ing  an  earthquake. 

■  The  University  of  California  at  Berke¬ 
ley  is  developing  “smart  dust"  -  a  sen¬ 
sor,  laser  communication  device  and 
power  supply  in  a  package  the  size  of 
this  “o”  at  a  cost  of  as  little  as  10  cents. 

■  UC  Berkeley  researcher  Kristofer 

S.  J.  Pister  also  is  developing  “synthet¬ 
ic  insects,"  which  are  -  what  else?  - 
“basically  smart  dust  with  legs,”  he 
says.  And  possibly  wings.  “Say  you've 
got  a  bombing  or  earthquake  and 
you're  looking  for  survivors,"  Pister 
explains.  “It  would  sure  be  nice  if  you 
could  have  thousands  of  little  synthetic 
insects  running  around  looking  in 
places  that  you  can’t  get  to." 

-  Gary  H.  Anthes 
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Scanning  for  bargains 


<r./» 


BY  CHRISTOPHER  LINDQUIST 

NO  LONGER  a  task  reserved  for  art  and 
document  management  departments, 
scanning  is  breaking  in  to  the  main¬ 
stream.  With  prices  dropping  rapidly, 
executives  may  find  scanners  worth 
having  by  their  desks,  whether  it  be  for  digitally 
recording  a  business  card  or  contract,  adding  an 
update  to  the  intranet  or  simply  scanning  in  a 
child’s  photo  for  use  as  a  desktop  screen  saver. 


Regardless,  most  executive 
uses  require  taking  printed 
documents  and  putting  them 
on  a  screen  —  often  the  corpo¬ 
rate  intranet.  “Even  the  inex¬ 
pensive  scanners  probably 
provide  more  resolution  than 
you  need”  for  that  purpose, 
says  Rob  Enderle,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  desktop  and 
mobile  technology  at  Giga  In¬ 
formation  Group  Inc.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

And  inexpensive  scanners 
are  everywhere.  Several  ven¬ 
dors,  including  Umax  Tech¬ 
nologies  Inc.,  Artec/Ultima 
International  and  Agfa  Corp., 
have  flatbed  models  that  sell 
for  less  than  $100  —  far  less,  if 
you  shop  around.  Scanners  in 
the  $200  range  are  starting  to 
offer  options  such  as  trans¬ 
parency  adapters  (which  let 
you  scan  slides  and  larger 
transparent  images)  and  auto¬ 
matic  document  feeders  that 
previously  were  reserved  for 
far  more  expensive  devices. 

Add  another  hundred  dol¬ 


lars  or  so  to  the  total,  and 
you  can  buy  a  scanner  with 
image  quality  that  will  suf-  ' 
fice  for  all  but  the  most  se¬ 
rious  graphics  professionals. 

And  while  prices  drop,  basic 
scanner  technology  keeps  im¬ 
proving.  Even  the  least-expen¬ 
sive  models  scan  with  enough 
color  depth  and  resolution  for 
most  uses.  Scanners  with  Uni¬ 
versal  Serial  Bus  (USB)  con¬ 
nections  —  which  started  to 
arrive  this  past  year  —  don’t 
take  up  printer  ports  or  require 
an  SCSI  card.  And  though  most 
desktop  scanners  use  reliable 
but  relatively  delicate  Charge 
Coupled  Device  scanning 
technology,  upcoming  Contact 
Image  Sensor  models  promise 
to  make  scanners  smaller  and 
tougher  (see  story  at  right). 

The  following  is  a  review  of 
a  scanner  that  goes  beyond  the 
basics,  and  a  review  of  one  that 
won’t  break  your  budget.  I 

Lindquist  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Moss  Beach,  Calif. 


HP’S 
SCANJET 
6200C  is  a 
prime  example 
of  the  type  of  high- 
quality  scanner  HP 
produces 


Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

www.scanjet.com 

$399 

Hewlett-Packard  isn’t  known  for 
building  the  least-expensive  scan¬ 
ners  on  the  market,  but  it  does  build 
good  ones,  and  the  ScanJet  6200C 
is  a  prime  example. 

Installing  this  36-bit,  600-dpi 
resolution  color  scanner  was  a 
snap.  The  included  setup  poster 
lists  a  quick  six  steps,  and  the  USB 
connection  meant  no  time  wasted 
installing  an  SCSI  card  (an  SCSI 
model  is  available,  if  you  prefer). 

Dropping  the  software  CD-ROM 
into  the  drive  started  a  simple 
installation  process  that  took  20 
minutes. 

Unlike  some  less-expensive 
scanners,  HP  offers  extra  features, 
including  a  power  saver  that  shuts 
the  scanner  down  after  10  inac¬ 
tive  minutes  and  the  option  to 
share  the  scanner  over  a 
network. 

Once  it’s  installed, 
you  won’t  be  unhappy  with 
the  scanner’s  output.  It  per¬ 
formed  admirably,  producing 
sharp  text  and  bright  graphics 
without  manual  image  tweaking. 

The  included  slide  adapter 
even  let  me  take  acceptable 
scans  of  color  slides  (though  they 
were  darker  and  far  less-detailed 
than  those  scanned  with  a  dedicat¬ 
ed  slide  scanner). 

HP  bundles  the  scanner  with  a 
suite  of  scanning  tools,  including  a 
file  manager,  an  image  editor  and 
optical  character  recognition  (OCR) 
software. 


AM12E  Plus 


Artec/Ultima  International 

www.artecusa.com 

$99.95 

The  most  amazing  thing  about  this 
product  is  its  price.  The  Artec  View- 
Station  AM12E  lists  at  a  mere 
$99.95  for  a  36-bit,  600-dpi  reso¬ 
lution  color  scanner,  complete  with 
all  the  software  you  need  for  basic 
scanning  tasks. 

Simply  attach  the  AM12E  Plus  to 
your  parallel  port  (it  includes  a 
pass-through  so  you  can  still  use 
your  printer).  Plug  in  the  AC 
adapter.  Install  the  software,  which 
includes  device  drivers,  TextBridge 
Classic  2.0  OCR  software,  the  Ixla 
Photo  Scanner  Suite,  a  photo  editor 


and  an  online  manual.  Reboot  your 
system,  and  you’re  set. 

Unlike  some  inexpensive  scan¬ 
ners,  the  AM12E  Plus  is  relatively 
quiet.  It  isn’t  fast  enough  for  pro¬ 
duction  work,  but  it’s  more  than 
sufficient  for  scanning  the  occa¬ 
sional  image. 

The  scanner's  configuration  soft¬ 
ware  offers  a  wide  array  of  options 
to  help  tweak  images  -  everything 
from  color  depth  to  resolution  to 
hue  and  saturation  to  color  levels.  A 
button  on  the  front  lets  you  pre¬ 
scan,  or  scan  and  print,  documents. 

If  you  want  an  easy-to-use, 
inexpensive  scanner  for  creating 
Web  pages  or  noncritical  business 
documents,  the  AM12E  Plus  will 
deliver. 


Scanner  Tech  Wars 

Although  most  scanners  today  use 
Charge  Coupled  Devices  (CCD)  at 
their  core.  Contact  Image  Sensor 
(CIS)  models  are  starting  to  appear 
on  the  market. 

CCD  scanners  are  “optical 
reduction"  devices.  They  reduce  the 
original  image  with  lenses  and  then 
send  it  to  a  light-sensitive  CCD  for 
conversion  to  digital  format.  With 
high-quality  optics,  CCDs  provide 
exceptional  results,  even  if  the  orig¬ 
inal  isn't  completely  flat.  But  those 
optics  rely  on  perfect  focus,  making 
CCD  scanners  prone  to  damage. 


CIS  scanners  skip  the  sensitive 
optics.  Instead,  a  row  of  lights 
(often  light-emitting  diodes)  and 
sensors  pass  directly  over  the  origi¬ 
nal  document.  Such  scanners  can 
be  extremely  small,  light  and 
durable.  Current  models  tend  to 
produce  less-detailed  images  than 
CCDs,  and  they  have  trouble  with 
documents  that  aren't  totally  flat. 

CIS  technology  isn't  new.  but  it’s 
just  finding  its  way  into  mainstream 
scanners.  Look  for  it  to  improve 
dramatically  in  the  coming  months. 

-  Christopher  Lindquist 
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Sun  Revamps  C++, 
Fortran  Tools 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  has 
released  Version  5.0  of  its 
Workshop  development  tools 
for  C++  and  Fortran.  The  tools 
support  32-  and  64-bit  devel¬ 
opment  for  Sun’s  Solaris 
operating  system.  Personal 
user  licenses  start  at  $1,895. 
www.sun.com 


URAL  SCIENCES  PRECINCT, 
a  research  facility,  has  taken 
delivery  of  a  Cray  SV1  from 
SILICON  GRAPHICS  INC.  The 
scalable  vector  system  costs 
about  $2.5  million.  BRITISH 
BROADCASTING  CORP.  last 
week  said  it’s  now  monitor¬ 
ing  its  Microsoft  Exchange- 
based  Internet  E-mail  system 
with  the  AppManager  Suite 
from  NETIQ  CORP.  The  BBC 
averages  30,000  messages 
per  day. 


Microsoft 
Developer  Site 

Microsoft  Corp.  is  beta-test¬ 
ing  a  developer-oriented 
Web  site  that  will  combine  its 
Microsoft  Developer  Network 
site  with  the  SiteBuilder 
Network  site. 
msdn.microsoft.com/ 
defaultbeta.asp. 

Single  Sign-on 
Security 

New  Era  of  Networks  Inc.  last 
week  introduced  NEONse- 
cure,  a  single  sign-on  securi¬ 
ty  product  for  corporate 
applications.  According  to 
the  Englewood,  Colo.,  com¬ 
pany,  the  product  gives  end 
users  the  ability  to  log  on 
once  and  access  multiple 
applications.  Available  now, 
NEONsecure  pricing  starts  at 
$150,000  for  1,000  users. 
www.neonsoft.com 


Who’s  Buying 
What 

Montgomery,  Ala.-based 
ALFA  MUTUAL  INSURANCE 
CO.  last  week  said  it’s  using 
a  high-speed  Gigabit  Ether¬ 
net  network  based  on  tech¬ 
nology  from  CISCO  SYSTEMS 
INC.  to  replace  its  Token  Ring 
network.  The  UNIVERSITY 
OF  WISCONSIN  last  week 
said  it  will  standardize  on 
CYPRESS  SEMICONDUCTOR 
CORP.'s  integrated  document 
and  knowledge  server  to  pub¬ 
lish,  distribute  and  archive 
reports  campuswide. 
Queensland,  Australia’s  NAT- 


Online-Forms  Tool 

Kofax  Image  Products  in 
Irvine,  Calif.,  has  introduced 
Ascent  Capture  3,  software 
that  lets  users  capture  online 
forms  and  data  and  distribute 
the  information  to  employees 
over  the  Internet.  The  prod¬ 
uct  is  set  to  ship  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter.  Pricing  for 
Ascent  Capture  3  starts  at 
$7,500. 

www.kofax.com 

Clarinet  Debuts 
Wireless  LAN 

Clarinet  Systems  Inc.  in  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  will  announce 
today  a  wireless  LAN  for  con¬ 
necting  portable  computers 
to  corporate  networks.  Called 
EthIRLAN,  the  system  includes 
EthIR  Switch,  which  is  an 
infrared  and  10/100Base-T 
network  switch,  and  EthIR 
Beam,  a  desktop  device  that 
communicates  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  IR  port  of  portable  com¬ 
puters.  No  additional 
hardware  is  required.  Pricing 
for  EthIRLAN  ranges  from 
$1,700  to  $3,200. 
www.clarinetsys.com 


Net  Fridge  Update 

As  part  of  Computerworlds 
firm  commitment  to  keeping 
readers  current  on  Internet- 
ready  kitchen  appliances 
[CW,  Feb.  22],  we  can  now 
report  that  Dallas-based  ICL 
last  week  unveiled  such  a 
device,  which  it  called  “the 
fridge  that  goes  shopping  for 
you,”  at  a  New  Orleans  trade 
show.  Watch  this  space  for 
further  developments. 


FRANKLY  SPEAKING/FRANK  HAYES 


How  It  Really  Is 

YOU  KNOW  HOW  IT  SHOULD  BE.  The  way  it’s  supposed  to  work  is  that 
users  tell  us  what  they  need,  and  we  deliver  it  promptly.  You  know  how 
it  really  is,  too:  Users  disagree  among  themselves  about  what  they  want, 
hide  what  they  actually  require  and  demand  things  they’ll  never  use. 

It  takes  us  months  or  years  to  deliver  half  of  what  they  asked  for,  and 
that  includes  only  a  quarter  of  what  they  really  needed.  But  by  the  time  it’s  delivered, 
the  business  has  changed  —  so  now  they  need  something  different. 

Welcome  to  the  reality  gap,  that  all-but-unbreachable  divide  where  all  the 
sensible,  insightful,  progressive  advice  is  on  one  side  —  and  all  the  cantankerous 
reality  is  on  the  other. 


How  it  should  be:  IT  management  tracks 
business  needs,  plots  technical  direction,  brings 
developers  and  operational  IT  workers  up  to 
speed  on  new  technologies  and  hires  consultants 
for  one-time-only  specialty  work. 

How  it  is:  IT  management  is  blindsided  by 
business-side  management  decisions,  top  devel¬ 
opers  bounce  from  one  rush  project  to  the  next 
without  any  chance  for  training,  and  expensive 
consultants  end  up  performing  routine  IT  work 
simply  because  the  people  who 
should  be  doing  it  are  too  busy 
putting  out  fires. 

How  it  should  be:  We 
listen. 

How  it  is:  We  justify. 

How  it  should  be:  We  keep 
users  updated  with  fresh  tech¬ 
nology  to  provide  maximum 
competitive  benefit. 

How  it  is:  We  keep  aging 
systems  going  long  past  their 
useful  life  in  spite  of  break¬ 
downs,  crashes,  fires,  explo¬ 
sions  —  wait,  I’m  thinking  of 
the  Mir  space  station.  Which, 
come  to  think  of  it,  at  13  years 
old  is  younger  than  some  of 
our  legacy  systems. 

How  it  should  be:  We 
encourage  the  use  of  IT  for 
business  benefit. 

How  it  is:  We  bill  for  system 
usage. 

How  it  should  be:  When  a 
project  is  clearly  failing,  it’s 
killed,  postmortemed  to  gain 
insight  from  the  failure,  scav¬ 
enged  for  salvageable  technol¬ 
ogy  and  put  behind  us. 

How  it  is:  Failed  projects 
are  kept  on  life  support  for  political  reasons, 
finally  put  out  of  their  misery  by  management 
changes  and  ignored  as  the  source  of  anything 
useful  —  so  that  the  same  mistakes  and  tech¬ 
nologies  can  be  reinvented  at  higher  cost  next 
time  around. 

How  it  should  be:  Advanced  technology  max¬ 


The  way  it’s  sup¬ 
posed  to  work  is 
that  users  tell  us 
what  they  need, 
and  we  deliver 
promptly. 


imizes  IT  productivity  while  providing  a  firm 
foundation  for  future  flexibility. 

How  it  is:  Cobol  and  Visual  Basic. 

How  it  should  be:  As  business  needs  change, 
we  react  quickly  by  updating  our  systems  to 
match  the  shifting  business  environment. 

How  it  is:  We  still  believe  in  “rollouts”  and 
“major  releases,”  so  we  respond  only  occasion¬ 
ally,  causing  major  disruptions  while  we  deliver 
systems  that  are  already  outdated. 

How  it  should  be:  We 
select  technology  based  on 
flexibility,  cost,  effectiveness, 
reliability,  availability  and  our 
experience. 

How  it  is:  We’re  asked  to 
deliver  products  based  on  ads, 
newspaper  articles,  magazine 
reviews,  trade-show  demos 
and  something  the  CEO  saw 
on  CNN  (or  was  it  the  Sci-Fi 
Channel?). 

How  it  should  be:  Tech¬ 
nology  takes  a  backseat  to 
business  requirements. 

How  it  is:  We  hire  and 
promote  people  based  on 
technical  skills  instead  of 
business  experience,  we 
manage  projects  based  on 
technical  requirements 
instead  of  business  needs, 
we  sneer  at  nontechnical 
business  people  and  admire 
pure  techies. 

How  it  should  be:  We  like 
our  users,  and  they  like  us. 
How  it  is:  Cold  war. 

How  it  should  be:  Business 
and  IT  people  all  understand 
that  technology  is  a  competi¬ 
tive  edge  and  the  clock  is  ticking  on  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  put  IT  in  the  service  of  business  needs. 

How  it  is:  Year  2000. 1 

Hayes,  Computerworld’s  staff  columnist,  has  covered 
IT  for  20  years.  His  E-mail  address  is  frank_hayes@ 
computerworld.com. 
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Smart  Phones 


73 


BY  SHARON  GAUDIN 

The  year  is  2004.  A 
CEO  lands  at  the  air¬ 
port  in  San  Francisco 
after  spending  the 
better  part  of  her  workday  in 
the  air.  While  waiting  for  her 
luggage,  she  checks  her  E- 
mail,  reads  her  faxes,  checks 
for  real-time  stock  quotes, 
scans  the  Web  for  hotel  spe¬ 
cials  and  restaurant  listings, 
then  calls  for  a  car  to  pick  her 
up.  All  with  one  device  —  her 
smart  phone. 

Today,  cellular  phones, 
pagers  and  personal  digital  as¬ 
sistants  such  as  3Com  Corp.’s 
PalmPilot,  which  electronical¬ 
ly  keep  track  of  appointments, 
addresses  and  notes,  are  a 
common  tool  for  road  war¬ 
riors. 

Industry  watchers  say  smart 
phones  will  roll  these  func¬ 
tions  into  one  small,  light¬ 
weight  device. 

Next  Big  Thing 

“There  are  people  who  live 
and  die  by  their  phones  and 
having  access  to  their  data, 
and  this  will  serve  them  very 
well,”  says  Jill  House,  a  re¬ 
search  analyst  at  International 
Data  Corp.  in  Framingham, 
Mass.  “This  is  going  to  be  the 
next  big  tool.  You’ll  have  your 
laptop  and  your  smart  phone.” 

Depending  on  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  there  are  slightly 
different  definitions  of 
what  makes  up  a  smart 
phone.  But  most  agree  on  the 
basics:  A  smart  phone  is,  first 
of  all,  a  wireless  phone.  It  is 
digital  as  opposed  to  analog. 


BY  THE  NUMBERS 


U.S.  Smart 
Phone  Shipments 

Shipments  will  increase  when 
prices  come  down,  wireless 
voice  technology  improves 
and  the  devices  become  a  bit 


smaller: 

■  1996 

1,000  units 

■  1997 

66,000  units 

■  1998* 

178,000  units 

■  2002* 

1,500,000  units 

Digital  technology  offers  bet¬ 
ter  sound  clarity  than  its  wire¬ 
less  predecessor  and  handles 
eight  times  the  traffic.  That 
means  users  will  have  a  better 
chance  of  getting  their  calls 
through  quickly  and  clearly. 
Smart  phones  also  support 
data  transmissions;  it’s  that 
ability  to  handle  text  and  In¬ 


ternet  access  that  makes  a 
smart  phone  “smart.” 

A  smart  phone  also  has  a 
built-in  mini-Web  browser. 
And  as  wireless  Internet  con¬ 
nections  get  faster,  smart 
phones  will  even  be  able  to 
handle  streaming  video.  That 
means  a  user  in  a  rental  car 
could  put  the  phone  in  a  cradle 


and  get  a  real-time  video  map 
of  his  course  while  a  digital 
voice  gives  him  directions. 

“[User]  companies  are  going 
to  be  the  ones  that  drive  wire¬ 
less  data,”  says  Weston  Flen- 
derek,  an  analyst  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.-based  Giga  Information 
Group  Inc.  “Right  now,  there’s 
an  extremely  high  demand  for 


DEFINITION 

A  smart  phone  is  a  wireless  phone  with  text  and 
Internet  capabilities.  It  can  handle  wireless  phone 
calls,  hold  addresses  and  take  voice  mail  and  can  also 
access  information  on  the  Internet  and  send  and 
receive  E-mail  and  fax  transmissions. 


Functions  as  a 
mobile  phone 


A  About 
^  8M  bytes 
of  memory 


An  address  book  that  can  store 
more  than  1,000  addresses 


A  calendar 
with  alarm 
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A  built-in 
Web  browser 
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A  data  modem 
^  to  connect  device 
to  a  laptop 


Operating  system 
(for  example): 

■  Palm  OS 

■  Windows  CE 

■  Geoworks 


Expected  price  range: 

$500  to  $700 


A  way  to  input 
w  information  alpha- 
numerically  or  with  a 
keyboard  or  pen  device 


Sends  and 
receives  E-mail 


•  Sends  and 
receives  faxes 
on  the  screen 


mobile  workers  on  the  go  to 
check  E-mail  and  download  in¬ 
formation.  Doing  that  wire¬ 
lessly  will  be  a  huge  business 
benefit.” 

Although  smart  phones  are 
widely  used  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  early  versions  suffer 
from  slow  Internet  connec¬ 
tions.  Wireless  voice  technolo¬ 
gy  hasn’t  fully  adapted  to  han¬ 
dle  data,  and  the  device’s  di¬ 
mensions  are  larger  than  a  cell 
phone. 

But  analysts  say  solving  all 
of  that  is  only  a  few  years 
away.  They  all  point  to  2003  as 
the  year  smart  phones  will 
take  off. 

“When  we  get  them  out  in 
the  market  and  connection 
speeds  pick  up  in  a  few  years,  a 
whole  new  range  of  things  will 
become  possible,”  Henderek 
says.  “Phones  will  turn  into  lit¬ 
tle  videoconferencing  devices. 
It’ll  be  very  cool.”  I 


AT  A  GLANCE 


Smart  Sampling 

Some  smart  phone  vendors 
and  what  they  have  to  offer: 

■  Qualcomm  Inc. 

PDQ  Smart  Phone 

Slated  to  ship  in  March  or 
April.  It’s  a  combination  of  a 
mobile  phone  and  3Com’s 
Palm  Computing  platform. 

■  Nokia  Inc. 

9000i  Communicator 

Released  in  late  1997.  It's  a 
mobile  phone  with  wireless 
data  capabilities,  such  as  a 
Web  browser.  E-mail  and 
data  modem  capabilities. 

■  Motorola  Inc. 
ilOOO 

Expected  to  ship  around  May. 
It's  a  mobile  phone  with  a 
microbrowser  and  wireless 
modem  capabilities.  It  also 
can  act  as  a  two-way  radio. 


MOREONUNE 


For  more  information  about  smart  phones, 
visit  our  Web  site. 

www.computerworld.com/more 

Are  there  technologies  or  issues  you 
would  like  to  learn  about  in 
QuickStudy ?  Please  send  your  ideas  to 
QuickStudy  editor  Stefanie  McCann  at 
stefanie_mccann@computerworld.com. 
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The  appeal  of  ERP  may  come 
less  from  any  cash  benefits 
and  more  from  its  ability  to 
untangle  snarled  business 
practices  and  systems 
By  James  Connolly 


TECHNOLOGYFIELD  REPORT 


SO,  YOU  THOUGHT  erp  was  all  about  track¬ 
ing  factory  inventory  and  crunching  pay- 
checks.  Well,  listen  to  the  opinions  of  a 
couple  of  dozen  managers  —  some  who 
were  pioneers  in  ERP  and  some  who  are 
just  launching  their  implementations  — 
and  it  becomes  clear  that  enterprise  resource  plan¬ 
ning  strategies  were  really  designed  to  get  the  cor¬ 
porate  house  in  order. 

Computerworld  explored  ERP  user  experiences 
—  why  they  chose  their  vendors  and  what  types  of 
benefits  and  challenges  they  discovered  —  through 
in-depth  interviews  conducted  in  January  by  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass.-based  Market  Data  Group. 

Yes,  better  inventory  management  and  faster 
order  processing  were  on  the  minds  of  some  peo¬ 
ple  when  they  set  out  on  an  ERP  course.  But  the 
real  benefits  most  people  have  been  chasing  have 
revolved  around  matters  such  as  standardizing 
business  processes,  building  a  clean  base  of  data 
and  erasing  the  complexity,  expense  and  year  2000 
problems  surrounding  legacy  systems. 

“We  certainly  didn’t  do  it  for  performance.  We 
still  haven’t  gotten  the  performance.  What  we  were 
doing  was  tidying  up  our  house,  and  the  year  2000 
gave  us  a  deadline,”  says  Julie  Peeler,  corporate 
vice  president  at  Aerostructures  Corp.  in 
Nashville.  Peeler  says  Aerostructures’  implementa¬ 
tion  of  Baan  Co.  ERP  software  gave  her  company 
new  capabilities.  “We  desperately  needed  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  put  data  in  the  managers’  hands  so  that  they 
could  have  the  information  to  make  real-time  busi¬ 
ness  decisions.” 

The  managers  interviewed  included  a  mix  of 
information  technology  executives  and  executives 
from  departments  such  as  human  resources  and 
finance.  When  they  were  asked  to  cite  the  forces 
that  drove  their  ERP  strategy  and  the  benefits  they 
have  seen,  13  of  the  23  said  new  ERP  systems  give 
them  the  chance  to  standardize  or  improve  their 
business  processes.  Most  mentioned  several  bene¬ 
fits.  They  cited  lower  costs  in  11  cases,  year  2000 
problems  in  10  and  the  need  to  support  corporate 
growth  or  market  demands  in  seven. 

Below,  these  ERP  managers  share  their  experi¬ 
ences  and  offer  advice  for  their  peers. 

Their  Vendors 

Most  managers  said  they  chose  the  vendor  that 
most  closely  matched  their  company’s  business 
needs  —  typically  needs  defined  by  financial  man¬ 
agers.  Some  said  they  found  that  particular  ven¬ 
dors  were  more  focused  on  their  vertical  markets, 


and  several  said  a  vendor’s  corporate  stability  was 
a  key  factor  in  their  decision. 

“It  enables  our  users  to  modify  parameters  in  the 
operation  of  the  system,  minimizing  the  need  to 
call  on  technical  people  for  changes.  The  flexibility 
enables  our  company  to  react  more  quickly  to 
changing  business  demands,  resulting  in  a  more 
nimble  operation  . . .  the  direction  of  J.  D.  Edwards 
was  positive.”  -  David  Mewes,  vice  president  and 
CIO,  Champion  Laboratories,  Albion,  III.  (J.  D. 
Edwards  &  Co.  user). 

“At  the  time  when  we  chose  J.  D.  Edwards,  some 
of  the  fundamental  applications  they  had  for  our 
industry  were  head  and  shoulders  above  the  com¬ 
petition.”  -  Patrick  Thompson,  vice  president  and 
CIO,  Turner  Industries,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  (J.  D. 
Edwards  user). 

“The  greatest  strength  is  what  I  call  ease  of 
setup  . . .  the  way  they  market  their  product  to 
companies  with  less  than  $100  million  in  sales,  is 
with  a  product  called  Genesis. ...  It  takes  a  history 
built  by  J.  D.  Edwards  and,  based  on  your  type  of 
manufacturing  company  and  how  you  want  to  do 
business,  it  sets  a  good  number  of  those  prefer¬ 
ences  to  historical  answers.  It  saves  a  lot  of  time.”  - 
Dennis  Vandereplow,  manager  of  MIS,  SK  Hand  Tool 
Corp.,  Chicago  (J.  D.  Edwards  user). 

“One  of  our  lead  strategies  was  to  leverage  new 
technology.  That  was  also  a  PeopleSoft  lead  strat¬ 
egy.  We  had  heard  that  the  PeopleSoft  install 
process  might  be  easier  than  some  of  the  competi¬ 
tors.”  -  Diana  Near,  assistant  director  information 
systems,  The  Principal  Financial  Group,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa  (PeopleSoft  user). 

“We  liked  their  strategy  of  focusing  one  of  their 
marketing  groups  on  the  education  and  govern¬ 
ment  markets.”  -  Helen  Mohrmann,  director  of 
administrative  systems  and  distributed  technology, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  (PeopleSoft  user). 

“They  are  committed  to  improving  their  product 
and  adding  features.  They  already  had  most  of  the 
features  we  were  looking  for.  We’ve  already  been 
able  to  do  a  lot  with  very  few  modifications.” 

-  Robert  Hyche,  Baan  project  manager,  Progress  Rail 
Services  Co.  Albertville,  Ala.  (Baan  user). 

“The  global  presence  of  SAP. . . .  The  best-of- 
breed  strategy  starts  to  fall  apart  when  you’re  deal¬ 
ing  with  global  companies.  SAP  was  willing  to 
modify  their  product  to  allow  us  to  bring  it  up  in 
many  different  countries  all  over  the  world.  ” 

-  Peter  Burrows,  chief  technology  officer,  Reebok 
International  Ltd.,  Stoughton,  Mass.  (SAP  AG  user). 

“SAP  invests  heavily  in  developing  new  applica- 


We . . .  didn’t  do  it  for 
performance.  We  still 
haven’t  gotten  the 
performance. 

JULIE  PEELER.  CORPORATE  VICE  PRESIDENT. 

AEROSTRUCTURES  CORP. 

tions  and  improving  the  capabilities  of  their  cur¬ 
rent  product  offerings,”  Wayne  Sylvanowicz,  pro¬ 
gram  manager,  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  Medical 
Products  Group,  Andover,  Mass.  (SAP  user). 

“The  company  has  been  in  business  with  a  sin¬ 
gle,  consistent  vision  for  25  years _ ability  to  exe¬ 
cute _ global  support  organization.”  -  Michael 

Cromer,  managing  director,  GATX  Capital  Technol¬ 
ogy  Services,  San  Francisco  (SAP  user). 

“SAP  is  bulletproof.  It  has  few  bugs  and  is  a 
widely  used  financial  system.”  -  Sam  Precket, 

RFMS  manager,  Chevron  Products,  El  Paso,  Texas 
(SAP,  Indus  International  Inc.,  Meridium  Inc.  and 
Broadbase  Information  Systems  Inc.  user). 
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“At  the  time,  SAP  was  so  far  ahead  of 
their  competition  in  two  areas  . . . 
breadth  of  functionality. . . .  Their  user 
interface  was  superior.”  -  Rodney 
Rogers,  vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  consumer  products,  Florida  Crys¬ 
tals  Corp.,  Palm  Beach.  (SAP  user). 

“We  wanted  instant,  consolidated 
worldwide  information,  and  we  want¬ 
ed  to  manage  the  system  with  a  single¬ 
site  support  team.  In  addition  to 
having  strong  integration  in  its  mod¬ 
ules,  SAP  R/3  is  easy  to  extend  with 
custom  Web  applications.”  -  Frank  Hol¬ 
land,  general  manager  of  IT  integration 
and  planning  services.  Microsoft  Corp., 
Redmond,  Wash.  (SAP  user). 

Challenges  in  ERP  Implementation 

The  ERP  project  teams  tackled  a 
broad  spectrum  of  issues  and  prob¬ 
lems,  ranging  from  PC  compatibility 
issues  to  management  challenges  such 
as  selling  an  ERP  plan  to  the  CEO.  The 
most  common  problems  centered  on 
networking  issues,  knowing  when  to 
allow  users  to  modify  the  packaged 
software  and  user  training. 

“The  scope  of  the  project  was  the 
largest  challenge.  To  implement  a  fully 
integrated  suite  meant  we  had  to 
change  every  application  in  the  com¬ 
pany.  . . .  Our  mind-set  had  to  change 
from  our  traditional  way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness:  user  specification,  design,  write 


the  application,  implementation.  We 
had  to  become  accustomed  to  buying 
something  ‘off  the  shelf  and  using  it  as 
it  came.”  -  David  Mewes,  Champion. 

“There  had  been  no  standardization 
among  desktop  computers.  Although  it 
seemed  as  if  we  were  changing  only 
the  accounting  system  (or  desktop),  we 
were  implementing  a  large  culture 
change.  We  faced  a  training  challenge 
when  we  asked  people  to  transition  to 
a  Windows  95  environment  from 
DOS.”  -  Terry  Smith,  IT  director,  Knight 
Ridder  Shared  Services  Center,  Coral 
Gables,  Fla. 

“Mapping  our  business  and  re-engi¬ 
neering  model  with  SAP  functionality. 
We  needed  to  find  the  way  to  build  a 
leasing  application  layer  with  R/3 
architecture  without  changing  a  line  of 
R/3  code.”  -  Michael  Cromar,  GATX. 

“In  1993,  SAP  resources  were  incred¬ 
ibly  hard  to  find.”  -  Rodney  Rogers, 
Florida  Crystal  (SAP  user). 

“The  need  to  purchase  new  hard¬ 
ware  —  there  was  no  existing  [wide- 
area  network].  The  need  to  keep  the 
old  system  running  during  the 
changeover.”  -  Juan  Garcia,  systems 
manager,  Heads  and  Threads,  North¬ 
brook,  III.  (SAP  user). 

“To  keep  our  old  environment  func¬ 
tional  while  going  forward  with  ERP.” 

-  Wally  Hayes,  vice  president  of  IT  and 
corporate  planning,  Kinetico  Inc.,  New¬ 
bury,  Ohio  (J.  D.  Edwards  user). 


It  will  reduce  our 
year  2000  efforts  on 
our  old  systems,  and 
we  will  be  fully  year 
2000-compliant. 

KEN  DEWITT,  CORPORATE  IS, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 

“Finding  qualified  Baan  people  here 
was  quite  a  challenge.  We  have  had  to 
move  in  people  from  other  parts  of  the 
country,  develop  people  on  our  own, 


recruit  younger  staff,  etc _ Commu¬ 

nications  have  also  been  a  challenge. 
Figuring  out  how  to  lay  out  a  wide- 
area  network  to  handle  this.”  -  Robert 
Hyche,  Progress  Rail. 

“To  do  an  ERP  selection  for  shared 
services  has  its  own  nuances.  The 
strength  of  ERP  is  the  integration  with¬ 
in  the  enterprise.  But  when  you’re  in 
shared  services  and  dealing  with  dis¬ 
tinct  and  different  business  lines, 
you’re  dealing  with  multiple  enterpris¬ 
es.  That’s  kind  of  the  myth  behind  inte¬ 
gration.  We’re  trying  to  make  the  ERP 
package  fit  multiple  enterprises.” 

-  Vicky  Pafk,  executive  director,  payroll 
operations  and  technology  services, 
Tenneco  Inc.  (SAP  user). 

“J.  D.  Edwards  doesn’t  really  get  into 
[the  apparel  industry]  very  well,  so  we 
had  to  put  some  programming  around 
the  system  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
company  and  industry.”  -  John  Less- 
meuller,  director  of  IT,  VANS,  Santa  Fe 
Springs,  Cal.  (J.  D.  Edwards  user). 

“Implementing  a  common  business 
process  across  multiple  brand  groups 
that  were  considered  independent 
businesses.”  -  Peter  Burrows,  Reebok. 

“Within  higher  education,  decision¬ 
making  processes  are  not  as  hierarchi¬ 
cal  as  they  are  in  corporations.  We 
needed  very  strong  support  from 
senior  management  to  obtain  policy 
decisions  under  a  deadline.”  -  Helen 
Mohrmann,  Cornell. 

“From  an  MIS  perspective,  it  was  the 
planning  and  incredibly  long  hours. 

My  hat’s  off  to  those  folks  and  their 
families.”  -  Julie  Peeler,  Aerostructures. 

“Gaining  CEO  endorsement _ Cul¬ 

tural  challenges.  Our  company  had  not 
developed  software  in  over  11  years.” 

-  Michael  Cromar,  GATX. 

“Change-management  and  getting 

the  staff  time  to  effect  implementation. 
We  are  going  from  a  very  comfortable 
system  that  everyone  knows. . . .  When 
a  problem  arises,  all  of  us  know  how  to 
respond  to  it.  Good,  bad  or  indifferent, 
we  are  comfortable  with  it.”  -  Dennis 
Vandereplow,  SK  Hand  Tool. 

Benefits  So  Far 

Just  as  the  rollouts  and  modifica¬ 
tions  will  continue  for  years,  some 
benefits  could  take  years  to  come 
together.  However,  some  managers 
already  cite  cash  benefits  —  one  man¬ 
ager  is  saving  $1  million  per  month 
through  inventory  management  —  and 
better  management  in  general. 

“We  can  clearly  identify  savings . . . 
because  of  the  negotiation  and  compli¬ 
ance  with  nationwide  contracts.  We 
saved  many  dollars  and  man-hours  in 
avoiding  Y2K  upgrades.  We  have  fewer 
people  focused  on  transaction  process¬ 
ing  at  the  business  units,  allowing 
them  to  spend  more  time  on  reviewing 
and  analyzing  financial  results.”  -  Terry 
Smith,  Knight  Ridder. 


Fast  Facts:  Enterprise  Resource  Planning 


ERP  DEFINITION 
An  enterprise  resource  plan¬ 
ning  system  (ERP)  is  a  pack¬ 
aged  business  software  system  that 
lets  a  company: 

■  Automate  and  integrate  the 
majority  of  its  business  processes. 

■  Share  common  data  and  prac¬ 
tices  across  the  enterprise. 

■  Produce  and  access  information 
in  a  real-time  environment. 

-  Deloitte  Consulting 

RESEARCH  ON  ERP 
ERP's  Second  Wave:  Maximiz¬ 
ing  the  Value  of  ERP- Enabled 
Processes.  This  January  1998 
Deloitte  Consulting  study  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  Benchmarking  Part¬ 
ners  Inc.  and  supplemented  by 
on-site  case  studies,  partner  focus 
groups  and  actual  postimplementa¬ 
tion  ERP  projects.  The  gist:  They 
predict  that  hundreds  of  companies 
will  “go  live”  this  year  as  they 
switch  off  their  legacy  computer 
systems  and  fire  up  newly  installed 
ERP  software. 

The  report  also  offers  the  follow¬ 
ing  Best  Practices  for  ERP's  Sec¬ 
ond  Wave: 

■  Focus  on  capabilities  and 

benefits. 


■  Align  the  organization  on  the 
true  destination. 

■  Achieve  balanced  people, 
process  and  technology 
changes  across  all  areas. 

■  Use  the  business  case  as  a 
management  tool. 

■  Apply  planning  and  program 
management  practices  through¬ 
out  the  program  life  cycle. 

■  Transition  project  roles  to  a 
way  of  life. 

■  Build  and  leverage  process 
expertise. 

■  Extend  capabilities  beyond 
the  ERP  foundation. 

■  Promote  postimplementa¬ 
tion  commonality. 

■  Assign  clear  ownership  of 
benefits. 

■  Define  metrics  and  measure 
to  them. 

NEWSCLIPS 

■  Several  software  vendors 

soon  plan  to  release  direct  links 
between  rival  ERP  systems,  a  move 
that  could  make  integrating  appli¬ 
cations  less  of  a  dirty  job  for  users. 

The  idea  is  to  provide  more  out- 
of-the-box  connections  for  users 
who  need  to  get  multiple  enterprise 
resource  planning  applications  to 


work  together.  For  example,  a  com¬ 
pany  may  have  to  pass  employee 
salary  data  from  PeopleSoft  Inc.'s 
payroll  software  to  SAP  AG’s 
accounting  module.  -  Computer- 
world,  Feb.  4 

■  After  years  of  skyrocketing 

revenue  and  profit  growth,  ERP 
market  leader  SAP  AG  is  getting  a 
taste  of  what  life  is  like  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  financial  tracks. 
The  German  application  vendor  two 
weeks  ago  disclosed  that  its  pretax 
profits  for  the  past  three  months  are 
expected  to  drop  about  15%  from 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1997.  And 
profit  growth  for  all  of  1998  will 
reach  only  15%  -  barely  half  of  the 
increase  SAP  confidently  predicted 
as  recently  as  October. 

Yet  SAP  isn't  in  nearly  the  same 
straits  as  Baan  Co.,  which  lost  $32 
million  in  last  year’s  third  quarter 
and  two  weeks  ago  said  it  was  issu¬ 
ing  new  stock  to  an  investment  firm 
in  return  for  a  $75  million  infusion. 
-Computerworld,  Jan.  19 

■  Some  large  companies  are 

considering  linking  their  messaging 
clients  and  servers  to  enterprise 
resource  planning  applications  to 


give  end  users  access  to  isolated 
financial  and  employee  data. 

Several  users  at  last  month's 
Lotusphere  '99  conference  said 
they’re  linking  ERP  systems  with 
Lotus  Development  Corp.’s  Domi¬ 
no  servers  to  create  self-service 
human  resources  applications.  For 
instance,  American  Express  Co. 
plans  to  link  Lotus  Notes  to  the 
front  end  of  its  recently  purchased 
PeopleSoft  Inc.  human  resources 
system,  said  Larry  Blomquist,  a 
developer  at  Phoenix-based  Amer¬ 
ican  Express  Technologies,  the 
technology  arm  of  the  travel  ser¬ 
vices  company.  -  Computerworld 
Feb.  2 

■  By  2001,  more  than  10,000 
new  ERP  installations  will  have 
gone  live,  according  to  Dean  Davi¬ 
son,  program  director  at  Meta 
Group  Inc.,  a  leading  information 
technology  advisory  services  firm. 

“Many  companies  with  these 
new  ERP  systems  will  consider 
outsourcing  the  systems’  opera¬ 
tion,  maintenance,  upgrades  and 
support  and  will  be  looking  for 
ways  to  get  the  full  benefits  of  their 
investments."  Davison  added. 

-  PR  Newswire,  Feb.  9 
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Platinum  Software + DataWorl 

=  he  new  force  in  enterprise 
resource  solutions. 


We've  linked  our  award-winning  resources 
to  put  even  more  powerful,  customer-centric 
solutions  to  work  for  your  business. 


Have  you  heard?  Platinum  Software  and  DataWorks,  two  leading  providers  of  enterprise  resource  planning  solutions,  have 
combined  to  create  the  new  powerhouse  in  ERP  applications.  Our  Platinum  ERA  (Enterprise  Ready  Applications)  suite  of  products 
just  got  stronger,  with  ironclad  robustness  for  linking  sales  and  marketing,  customer  care,  manufacturing,  distribution,  financials 
and  budgeting.  Its  award-winning  technology  is  based  on  Microsoft®  Windows  NT®  and  SQL  Server'-  7.0.  To  learn  how  our 
winning  combination  can  help  you  better  serve  your  customers,  call  (800)  997-7528, 
or  visit  us  at  www.platsoft.com . 


PLATINUM 

SOFTWARE  CORPORATION 


Platinum  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Platimum  ERA  is  a  trademark  of  Platinum  Software  Corporation.  Microsoft.  Windows  NT.  BackOffice  and  SQL  Server  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation 

©  Platinum  Software  Corporation  1999.  All  rights  reserved. 
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“It’s  still  early  for  this.  Data  quality 
and  clean  up  is  obvious  already.  Com¬ 
pliance  to  customer  requirements  can 
be  seen  already.  We  look  different  and 
more  modern.  We’ve  seen  benefits  in 
terms  of  operational  efficiencies  and 
effectiveness.  We’re  achieving  Y2K 
compliance  without  spending  a  lot  on 
remediating  legacy  code.”  -  Peter  Bur¬ 
rows,  Reebok. 

“Cost  savings.  For  example,  $165,000 
per  year  on  salary  administration. 
Technical  support  staff  cut  from  12  to 
five.”  -  Diana  Near,  The  Principal. 

“Reliability.”  -  Sam  Precket,  Chevron. 

“Our  sales  increased  two  and  a  half 
times  from  the  time  we  started  the 
study  through  implementation.  If  we 
had  remained  on  the  legacy  system,  we 
would  have  needed  to  add  at  least  20 
people  in  manufacturing,  order  entry 
and  shipping  to  support  that  sales 
growth.  I  would  estimate  that  we  saved 
approximately  $1  million  in  1997,  with 
recurring  savings  every  year.”  -  Wally 
Hayes,  Kinetico. 

“In  just  the  operations  group,  with 
the  two  legacy  systems  we  had  ...  it 
would  have  cost  between  [$5  million 
and  $7  million]  to  do  an  upgrade  for 
the  Y2K  and  over  $1  million  to  do  an 
upgrade  for  the  euro.  Second,  we  are 
able  to  really  quickly  implement  a  new 
business  model  or  business  stream.” 

-  Frank  Holland,  Microsoft. 

Benefits  to  Come 

The  managers  generally  look  at  their 
ERP  strategy  as  setting  the  stage  for 
efficiencies  and  profits  down  the  line. 
In  many  cases,  the  expected  future 
benefits  extend  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  original  ERP  goals,  and  often  are 
in  tactical  rather  than  strategic  areas. 

“We  will  be  going  to  biweekly  pay 
which  will  have  a  bottom-line  dollar 
benefit  to  the  company. ...  It  will 
reduce  our  year  2000  efforts  on  our 
old  systems,  and  we  will  be  fully  year 
2000-compliant.  We  expect  improved 
productivity  based  on  being  able  to 
change  our  work  processes.  Reduced 
training  will  result  in  some  produc¬ 
tivity  improvements.  It  will  allow  more 
flexible  terms  in  our  accounts  payable 
and  things  of  that  nature.”  -  Ken  DeWitt, 
vice  president,  corporate  information 
systems,  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Hoff¬ 
man  Estates,  III. 

“Ask  me  a  year  from  now,  but  I 
believe  I’ll  say  our  biggest  bang  for  the 
buck  is  going  to  be  the  decision-mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  that  we  think  we’ll 
have  on  real  data. . . .  Now  we  have  one 
database  and  one  system  producing 
the  data. . . .  You  can  slice  it  differently, 
but  it  all  comes  from  the  same  source.” 

-  Julie  Peeler,  Aerostructures. 

“We  will  get  inventory  back  more  in 
line.  We’ve  achieved  some  benefits 
there  but  not  as  much  as  we  can.  We’ll 
have  better  forecasting  so  the  sales 
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reps  don’t  have  to  overforecast  to  get 
their  orders  shipped  on  time.”  -  John 

Lessmeuller,  VANS. 

The  Gaps 

When  we  asked  managers  what  they 
want  from  their  vendors,  they  often 
said  they  need  cleaner  code,  fewer 
upgrades  and  better  support.  Beyond 
those  requests  sat  an  undercurrent  of 
calls  for  additional  functionality. 

“Because  we  helped  SAP  get  into  the 
industry  and  create  a  generally  accept¬ 
ed  product,  the  real  issue  SAP  has  to 
deal  with  is  to  keep  that  support  going 
forward.  We’ve  created  a  way  for  us, 
ongoing,  to  get  what  we  want.  We  basi¬ 
cally  hired  the  experts  to  modify  their 
own  product.”  -  Peter  Burrows,  Reebok. 

“First,  I  would  like  to  see  true  opti¬ 
mization  of  multiplant  supply  chain. 
The  second  thing  is  to  keep  the 
upgrade  process  as  low-cost  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  as  simplified  as  possible. . . . 

We  would  like  to  upgrade  people  at  the 
same  time  in  a  simple,  low-risk,  low- 
cost  manner.”  -  Don  Castle,  CIO,  Nab¬ 
isco  Inc.,  East  Hanover,  N.J.  (SAP  user). 

“We  have  been  somewhat  disap¬ 
pointed  with  the  capability  of  SAP’s 
support  organization.”  -  Wayne  Syl- 
vanowicz,  HP  Medical. 

“Quicker  turnaround  for  patches 
would  be  better.  I  like  being  able  to 
apply  a  patch  which  affects  just  a  few 
sessions.”  -  Robert  Hyche,  Progress  Rail. 

“Continue  in  the  direction  of  ease  of 
use,  particularly  for  the  casual  user.  It’s 
not  a  friendly  world  for  the  casual  user 
at  this  point.  The  vendors  need  to  tar¬ 
get  the  casual  user  [vs.  the  frequent 
user]  because  if  it’s  too  difficult  to  use, 


The  flexibility 
enables  [us]  to 
react  more  quickly 
to  changing... 
demands. 

DAVID  MEWES,  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  CIO. 
CHAMPION  LABORATORIES 


the  power  of  the  system  will  be  di¬ 
luted.”  -  Vicky  Pafk,  Tenneco. 

“Scheduled  enhancements.  There 
should  be  a  cycle  of  development 
where  the  vendor  takes  input  from  the 
clients  over  one  to  two  years  and  they 
should  roll  out  major  releases  every 
two  to  three  years.  I  don’t  have  time  to 
upgrade  my  software  every  year.” 

-  Patrick  Thompson,  Turner  Industries. 

Peer  Advice 

Besides  the  traditional  big-project 
advice  of  “get  CEO  support”  and  “lis¬ 
ten  to  the  business  user,  the  managers 
warn  their  peers  in  other  companies  to 
prepare  for  the  long  haul,  make  the 
most  of  out-of-the-box  functionality, 
and  ensure  the  participation  of  end 
users  in  the  project. 

“You  really  need  to  minimize  cus¬ 
tomization.  Don’t  try  to  turn  the  ERP 
system  into  something  unique  for  your 
company,  but  change  your  processes  to 
work  around  the  ERP  system.”  -  Ken 
DeWitt,  Sears. 

“Do  not  underestimate  the  need  for 
change  management.  It  is  a  full-time 
job.”  -  Wayne  Sylvanowicz,  HP  Medical. 

“I  recommend  that  businesses 
streamline  their  . . .  processes  and  not 
just  automate  the  way  they  have 
always  done  things. . . .  Use  focused 
resources.  Pull  people  off  their  regular 
jobs,  put  them  on  project  teams,  and 
give  them  specialized  training  —  both 
technical  people  and  business  users.  If 
you  need  to  hire  contractors,  use  them 
to  support  the  legacy  system.”  -  Diana 
Near,  The  Principal. 

“Start  with  a  solid  business  plan 
with  concrete  benefits.  That  helps  you 
get  and  keep  management  support.” 

-  Don  Castle,  Nabisco. 

“Do  not  think  you  can  do  this  alone. 
Your  success  depends  on  getting 
absolute  CEO  support. . . .  Start  data 
migration  the  day  you  start  your  proj¬ 
ect.”  -  Michael  Cromar,  GATX. 

“There  is  no  possible  way  one  can 
overplan  a  project  of  this  scope.  Do 
not  forget  the  people.  Listen  to  your 
customers.”  -  Sam  Precket,  Chevron. 

“Take  a  hard  look  at  the  software 
today.  The  functionality  has  moved 
light  years  ahead  in  the  past  two  to 
three  years.  Stick  with  the  vanilla 
processes  as  much  as  possible.  The 
software  was  designed  around  best 
practice  thoughts.  Utilize  that.”  -  Rod¬ 
ney  Rogers,  Florida  Crystals. 

“Top  management  support  and  par¬ 
ticipation  were  vital  to  our  success. 
This  system  spans  every  department  in 
the  company  —  it  is  not  just  an  IT 
thing.”  -  Wally  Hayes,  Kinetico. 

“Don’t  let  people  stonewall  you. 
Don’t  let  them  maintain  their  own 
islands  of  automation,  because  the 
value  of  integration  that  you  get  across 
the  various  business  streams  far  out¬ 
weighs  any  slight  increase  in  function¬ 
ality.”  -  Frank  Holland,  Microsoft.  I 
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ERP  SNEAK  PEEK 

Watch  for  1999  to  be  a  year  marked  by  ERP 

vendors  trying  to  add  new  decision-support  tools 
and  to  drive  into  new  vertical  markets,  particularly 
those  outside  the  traditional  manufacturing  sec¬ 
tors.  Expect  those  same  vendors  to  make  progress 
in  -  but  not  complete  -  their  integration  of  back¬ 
end  ERP  systems  with  front-office  sales  tools. 

Analysts  at  AMR  Research  Inc.,  a  consul¬ 
tancy  in  Boston  ( www.amrresearch.com ).  offered 
their  views  on  where  ERP  technology  and  some 
specific  vendors  are  heading  this  year. 

“During  the  past  two  or  three  years,  many  of  the 
vendors  have  been  developing  vertical-industry 
offerings.  They  have  been  shifting  their  products, 
sales  and  consulting  services  to  vertical  industry 
orientations.  That  will  continue,”  says  Jim  Shep¬ 
herd,  an  AMR  vice  president.  Watch  for  vendors  to 
extend  their  products  in  vertical  industries  in  part 
by  adding  functions  that  are  specific  to  that  indus¬ 
try,  such  as  special  reporting  capabilities. 

Many  of  the  vendor  moves  have  been  into  non¬ 
manufacturing  areas  such  as  retail,  utilities,  health 
care  and  the  public  sector.  “Except  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  aspect  and  sometimes  the  sales  aspect,  these 
organizations  need  to  do  all  the  things  traditional 
manufacturers  will  do,”  says  David  Caruso,  an 
AMR  vice  president. 

Caruso  notes  that  organizations  in  those  areas 
need  financial  applications,  purchasing  and  other 
ERP-oriented  capabilities.  The  ability  to  carve  out 
vertical-industry  niches  will  prove  important  to 
many  of  the  ERP  vendors,  particularly  second-tier 
vendors,  he  says. 

Although  ERP  vendors  have  been  promising  to 
integrate  sales  force  automation  software  -  some 
of  it  coming  from  small  vendors  acquired  by  large 
ERP  players  in  the  past  year  or  so  -  with  their  core 
applications,  Caruso  says  most  integration  now  is 
limited  to  the  SFA  package  passing  a  sales  order 
on  to  the  ERP  package.  He  anticipates  that  true 
integration  is  at  least  two  years  away. 

However,  Shepherd  and  Caruso  do  expect 
more  user  demand  and  more  vendor  activity  in  the 
area  of  business  intelligence  or  decision-making. 
Business  intelligence  tools  once  were  sold  to  IT 
people  who,  in  turn,  would  show  business  users 
what  types  of  decision-making  applications  they 
could  build. 

“Now  it’s  being  sold  to  the  business  users  as  an 
application,"  says  Shepherd,  who  notes  that  it  can 
be  the  tool  that  helps  to  sell  the  overall  package. 

Watch  for  creative  pricing  strategies  centering 
on  the  number  of  seats  covered  in  a  license  that 
will  disguise  the  fact  that  “the  overall  value  to  the 
vendor  has  gone  up  dramatically." 

Most  vendors  have  announced  some  form  of 
browser  strategy,  but  the  real  user  interest 
will  be  in  using  portals  as  convergence 
points  for  all  sources  of  data. 

The  recently  released  Microsoft  SQL  Server  7.0 
database  management  system  could  prove  a  seri¬ 
ous  competitor  to  Oracle's  Oracle  DBMS  in  the 
ERP  space,  particularly  with  many  users  interested 
in  Microsoft  Windows  NT. 

-  James  Connolly 


MOREONLINE 

For  more  ERP  resources  and  links,  visit  our  Web  site. 

www.computerworid.com/mof8 


There’s  an  Easier  Way  to  Reach  Your  SAP  Data 


The  SAS®  Data  Warehousing  and  Decision  Support  Solution 

Is  the  Real  Breakthrough. 


You’re  ready  to  start  reaping  a  return  on  your  ERP 
investment.  You’re  set  to  turn  your  operational  data  into 
information  that  supports  strategic  decision  making. 
But  first  you  need  to  go  get  the  data.  And  you’re  tired 
of  waiting  for  a  way  to  get  inside. 

SAS  software — from  the  world’s  leader  in  data 
warehousing  and  decision  support — lets  you  gain 
immediate  access  to  SAP  AG’s  R/3,  or  any  other  data, 
right  now.  Together  with  capabilities  for  transforming 
raw  data  into  real  business  intelligence — and  true 
competitive  advantage. 


♦  Access,  consolidate,  and  integrate  corporate  data 
whatever  its  source  —  R/3,  other  ERP  systems, 
or  other  data  sources 

♦  Arrive  at  profitable  decisions  using  data  mining 

♦  Build  competitive  advantage  through  customer 
relationship  management,  balanced  scorecard, 
and  more 

♦  Fully  Web  enabled 

♦  Year  2000  and  Euro  compliant 


Visit  us  at  www.sas.com/erp  for  more  information  ♦  Platform  independent 

and  to  request  our  free  guide:  Maximizing  Return 

on  Your  SAP  AG  R/3  Investment.  Or  give  us  a  call  4  Strategic  partnerships 

at  919-677-8200. 


SAS  Institute  Inc.  The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making. 


In  Canada,  phone  1-800-363-8397.  SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright©  1998  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 


www.sas.com/erp 


E-mail:  cw@sas.com 


919.677.8200 


TECHNOLOGYFLASH  BACK 

50  YEARS  OF  TECHNOLOGY  INNOVATION  •  1950-1999 
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Down  to  Size 


BY  MARY  BRANDEL 

So  much  lore  surrounds  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Corp.  There’s 
the  old  mill  in  Maynard,  Mass. 
The  tradition  of  brilliant  engi¬ 
neering  that  led  to  the  first 
minicomputer  (PDP-8),  the 
first  32-bit  computer  (VAX) 
and  a  superfast  semiconductor 
(Alpha).  The  development  of 
time-sharing  and  Ethernet- 
based  networking.  The  down¬ 
ward  spiral  of  the  1990s.  The 
$9.6  billion  purchase  by  Com¬ 
paq  Computer  Corp.  And  of 
course,  founder  Kenneth  H. 
Olsen,  who  left  the  company  in 
1992  after  35  years  at  the  helm. 

Olsen  has  since  started  an¬ 
other  computer  company,  Ad¬ 
vanced  Modular  Solutions  Inc. 
in  Boxboro,  Mass.  Computer- 
world  spoke  with  him  recently 
about  Digital’s  early  days. 

IT  ALL  BEGAN  in  1957, 
when  Olsen  left  MIT  to 
form  Digital  with  his 
brother  Stan  and  fellow 
MIT  engineer  Harlan 
Anderson.  Olsen  was  inspired 
by  the  Whirlwind  computer, 
the  first  digital  computer  at 
MIT,  and  the  TX-0,  the  first 
transistor-based  computer. 

Both  were  very  fast  for  their 
time  and  were  interactive  — 
that  is,  people  could  work  di¬ 
rectly  with  them  through  a 
keyboard  or  light  pen  and 
could  read  the  results  of  their 
queries  on  a  CRT  monitor. 

Olsen  and  Anderson  ap¬ 
proached  a  venture  capital 
firm,  American  Research  & 
Development  Corp.  (ARD), 
and  were  granted  $70,000 
in  funding.  But  the  idea  of 
building  an  actual  “computer” 
wasn’t  in  the  original  proposal. 


Within  a  year’s  time,  Digital 
had  made  $94,000  and  turned  a 
small  profit.  ARD  agreed  that 
Digital  could  incorporate  these 
modules  into  its  first  comput¬ 
er,  the  PDP-1.  It  hit  the  market 
in  1960  with  its  own  keyboard 
and  CRT.  Because  it  used  tran¬ 
sistors  instead  of  vacuum 
tubes,  it  was  faster  and  smaller 
than  other  computers.  But 
even  the  PDP-1  didn’t  have  the 
word  “computer”  in  its  name. 

Olsen:  We  called  it  the  Pro¬ 
grammed  Data  Processor  so  we 
didn’t  have  to  go  through  gov¬ 
ernment  constraints  [that  listed 
attributes  a  machine  must  have 
to  be  sold  as  a  computer]. 

People  had  trouble  swallow¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  a  modestly 
priced  computer.  The  PDP-1 
sold  for  $125,000  to  $150,000. 

In  1962,  Digital  got  its  big 
break:  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  placed  a  huge 
order  for  15  PDP-ls.  By  the  end 
of  1962,  Digital  reported  sales 
of  $6.5  million  and  net  profits 
of  $807,000. 

Despite  its  decline  in  the 
’90s  and  eventual  sale  to  Com¬ 
paq,  Digital’s  impact  can’t  be 
forgotten.  It  is  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  bringing  computing 
power  to  labs,  universities  and 
small  businesses  that  wouldn’t 
have  been  able  to  afford  IBM’s 
gargantuan  mainframes.  I 


Brandel  is  a  frequent  contribu¬ 
tor  to  Computerworld.  Her 
E-mail  address  is  brandel@ 
cwix.com. 


Technology 

Happenings 

IBM  introduces  the  first  dot¬ 
matrix  printer. 

Allen  Newell,  Clifford  Shaw  and 
Herbert  Simon  create  General 
Problem  Solver,  the  first 
program  to  solve  problems 
that  it  isn’t  specifically 
designed  to  solve  using 
means-end  analysis. 

Control  Data  Corp.  is  founded. 

John  McCarthy  and  Marvin  Minsky 

set  up  the  first  artificial  intelli¬ 
gence  labs  at  MIT. 

Noam  Chomsky  publishes  “Synac- 
tic  Structures,”  which  considers 
for  the  first  time  the  computa¬ 
tion  required  for  natural-lan¬ 
guage  processing  and 
establishes  him  as  the  “Father 
of  Modern  Linguistics.” 

A  Forbes  magazine  article 
states  that  there  are  1,200  com¬ 
puters  in  use  in  the  world. 

More  than  200  of  them  cost 
$1  million  or  more;  more  than 
800  cost  between  $100,000 
and  $500,000. 

IBM  reaches  $1  million  in 
revenue. 

IBM  introduces  the  305 
RAM  AC  (Random-Access 
Memory  Automatic  Comput¬ 
er),  the  first  computer  disk 
storage  system. 


Born  in  1957 


Scott  Adams, 

creator  of 
Dilbert 


Chris  Carter, 

creator  of 
The  X  Files 


KEN  OLSEN  was  named  Most  Successful  Entrepreneur  in  Fortune  mag¬ 
azine  in  1986  for  the  success  and  impact  of  Digital  Computer 


Olsen:  ARD  gave  us  some  ad¬ 
vice.  They  said,  ‘Promise  fast  re¬ 
sults  —  because  most  of  the 
board  is  over  80 
years  old.’  And 
they  said,  ‘Don’t 
use  the  word 
“computers”  be¬ 
cause  Fortune 
magazine  said 
no  one  is  making 
money  in  com¬ 
puters.’ 

Instead,  the  business  plan 
proposed  two  types  of  printed- 
circuit  modules,  digital  labora¬ 
tory  modules  and  digital  sys¬ 


tems  modules  to  be  used  by  en¬ 
gineers  and  scientists  to  test 
devices  they  were  building  or 
by  commercial 
companies  to 
build  systems 
for  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Olsen:  There 
were  about  30 
people  making 
modules  and 
all  of  them  were  losing  money. 
We  were  told  we’d  be  foolish 
[to  enter  the  business].  But 
ours  were  high-speed  and 
thus  unique. 


Paul  Gillin,  Computer- 
world’s  Editor 


in  Chief 


m  THE  TVA  SCANDAL  •  HOW  SAFE  IS  YOUR  PENSION?  •  AUSTRALIA  ■ 


$3.50 


OCTOBER  27,  1986 


started  with  $70,000 
and  an  idea  for  a  small  computer. 
Today  Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
is  IBM’s  most  serious  challenger. 


Ghana  is  named  an  indepen¬ 
dent  state,  formed  by  the  for¬ 
mer  Gold  Coast  and  Togoland 


Hurricane  Audrey  kills  more 
than  500  people  on  the 
Texas  and  Louisiana  coasts. 


President  Eisenhower  signs  the  Civil  Soviets  launch  Sput- 
Rights  Act  of  1957,  the  first  civil  rights  nik  II  with  space  dog 
legislation  since  Reconstruction.  Laika  as  a  passenger. 


Other  Notables 


JANUARY 


FEBRUARY 


MARCH 


Anticommunist  Sen. 
Joseph  McCarthy  dies. 


Marine  Major  John  Glenn  flies  from 
California  to  New  York  in  3  hours, 
23  minutes  and  8  seconds,  setting 
a  transcontinental  speed  record. 


The  Soviet  Union  launches 
Sputnik  I,  the  first  orbiting 
satellite,  which  begins  the 
space  race. 


Shippingport  Atomic 
Power  Station  goes 
online;  it’s  the  first 
U.S.  nuclear 
generation  plant. 


Best  Picture:  The  Bridge  on  the 
River  Kwai 

A  head  of  lettuce  costs  15  cents. 

One  pound  of  ground  beef  costs  31 
cents. 

Gunsmoke  is  the  top-rated 
show;  it’s  watched  by  43%  of 
Americans  who  own  a  televi¬ 
sion  set. 


■  Flashback  is  produced  with  the  assistance  of  the  Computer  Museum  History  Center  in  Mountain  View,  Calif. 


Recruit 


AS/400 

developers 

and  more 

right  here  in  Computerworld 

on  March  8th! 


Deadline:  March  4th! 


•  “As/400”  Careers  Editorial 

•  Bonus  distribution  at  COMMON  (AS/400  Users  Group)  in 
San  Francisco 

Plus: 

•  Bonus  distribution  at  Data  Warehouse  World  in  Atlanta 

•  UML  World  in  New  York  City 

•  Application  Server  Workshop  in  Orlando 

•  “Living  with  Hl-B  Regulations”  Editorial  (Business  section) 

To  place  your  print  and  online  recruitment  advertising, 

call  1-800-343-6474,  x8000. 
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TECHNICAL 
RECRUITING 
&  RETENTION 
CONFERENCE 


Computerworld's 

Technical  Recruiting 
&  Retention 
Conference 


Desert  Springs  Marriott 
Palm  Desert,  California 

Connect  with  experts  and  peers  in  Palm  Desert,  California,  this 
June  at  Computerworld's  eighth  annual  Technical  Recruiting  & 
Retention  Conference.  That's  where  over  550  corporate  technical 
recruiters  from  across  the  nation  will  discuss  their  challenges, 
issues  and  successes  in  specially  designed  workshops,  interactive 
discussions,  breakouts  and  networking  events.  When  you  attend, 
you'll  benefit  from  a  complete  schedule  of  topics  addressing  a 
wide  range  of  recruiting  issues.  What's  more,  at  this  event's  exhib¬ 
it  area,  you'll  learn  about  contemporary  products  and  services 
designed  to  maximize  recruiting  efficiency. 

Keynote  Presentations 

I.T.  Recruiting  &  Retention 

BARB  COLE-GOMOLSKI 

Computerworld  Reporter/Careers  &  Labor  Issues 

Covering  one  of  the  hottest  topics  in  I.T.,  Barb  will  give 
up-to-the-minute  insight  on  how  companies  are  dealing 
with  I.T.  recruiting  and  retention. 


IntelligentRisking 

BRIAN  O'MALLEY 

Everest  &  Africa  Adventurer 


BARBARA  STOKER 

Business  Consultant  &  Technical  Rock  Climber 

Set  your  path.  Find  your  courage.  Embrace  your  adven¬ 
ture.  IntelligentRisking  allows  you  to  pause  and  look  at 
the  Invisible  Risks,  the  risks  you  aren’t  taking  in  your 
life.  This  session  is  a  powerful  combination  of  "The 
How  To"  with  "The  Want  To". 


Special  Events  &  Features 

Town  Hall  Forum  on  Compensation  Issues 

This  popular  session  has  been  designed  to  provide  an  open  forum  for  dis¬ 
cussion  of  compensation  issues.  It's  an  opportunity  to  learn  from  your 
peers  and  a  place  to  share  best  practices. 


Internet  Recruiting  Case  Study 


Work  through  the  latest  in  internet  options  with  this  special  team  building 

exercise. 

Meet  Formally  and  Informally  with  Peers 
in  the  Conference  Lounge 

For  the  first  time,  we're  making  a  new  conference  lounge  available  for  for¬ 
mal  and  informal  meetings  with  your  peers.  Open  during  all  conference 
hours,  it's  a  great  place  to  take  a  break  and  catch  up  with  other  recruiting 
and  retention  professionals. 


June  6-9,  1999 


Selected  Sessions  &  Speakers 


■ 


Conducting  a  Technical  Screen 

SUSAN  HODGES,  SEMCO  ENTERPRISES 

The  Recruiter’s  Role  in  Retaining  Talent 

BARBARA  MITCHELL,  THE  MILLENIUM  GROUP 

Perception  is  Not  Just  Everything,  it’s  Everywhere 

FRANK  CUTITTA,  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  GROUP 


Immigration  Update 

HARRY  JOE,  ESQ.,  JENKENS  &  GILCHRIST 

I.T.  Retention  Metrics  Best  Practices 

DAVID  WELDON,  COMPUTERWORLD 


Cutting  Edge  Tools  for  the  Internet  Recruiter 

BRET  HOLLANDER,  NETRECRUITER 

Using  a  P/L  Approach  to  I.T.  Recruiting 

DAN  HANYZEWSKI,  MASTECH 

Electronic  Recruiting:  Trends  and  Drivers 

JOHN  SUMSER,  INTERBIZNET.COM 

Defending  the  Fort 

JOE  ANDREWS,  PROGRESS  SOFTWARE 

Attracting,  Retaining,  and  Engaging  I.T.  Talent 
Using  Non-Traditional  Benefits 

JACKIE  CUDAHY,  HEWITT  ASSOCIATES 


Call  the  conference  hotline  for  a  complete 
list  of  scheduled  sessions  and  events: 

1-800-488-9204 
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Running 
on  NT 


Windows  NT 
skills  get  great 
career  and 
compensation 
mileage 
By  Jill  Vitiello 


Mighty  Microsoft 
NT  has  captured 
the  market  on  ser¬ 
ver  operating  sys¬ 
tems  used  primarily  for  office 
applications.  Companies  across 
the  wired  plains  are  taking  the 
opportunity  of  the  year  2000 
hubbub  to  upgrade  their  net¬ 
works  to  NT. 

As  a  result,  there’s  a  huge  de¬ 
mand  for  experienced  NT  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  a  growing 
supply  of  newly-minted  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Certified  Systems  En¬ 
gineers  with  little  hands-on  ex¬ 
perience.  With  so  many  com¬ 
panies  running  on  NT,  there 
are  opportunities  for  informa¬ 
tion  technology  professionals 
with  a  flair  for  networking. 


Upping  the  NT 


Salary  premiums  offered  to  permanent  IT 
workers  with  Windows  NT  skills: 


INDUSTRY 

°/o  SALARY 
PREMIUM 

NT  SERVER 

°/o  SALARY 
PREMIUM 

NT 

Business  services,  consultants  15% 

24% 

Business  services,  non-IT 

29% 

37% 

Education 

11% 

18% 

Financial  services 

17% 

13% 

Government 

3% 

5% 

Health  care 

5% 

5% 

Retail 

11% 

8% 

Wholesale/Distribution 

19% 

5% 

Supply  and  Demand 

“It’s  difficult  to  find  NT  ad¬ 
ministrators  with  certification 
and  good  experience,”  says  J. 
Matthew  Merrick,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  information  and  tech¬ 
nology  at  Merrick  Printing  Co. 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  who  recently 
hired  several  of  them. 

“The  market  for  NT  profes¬ 
sionals  is  absolutely  great,” 
says  Adam  Sandro,  senior  tech¬ 
nical  recruiter  at  Manpower 
Technical  in  Cypress,  Calif. 
“The  most  sought-after  is  the 
experienced  NT  administrator. 
That  position  tends  to  be  more 
lucrative  and  challenging.” 

“There  are  a  lot  of  entry-lev¬ 
el  folks  in  NT,”  says  Tiffany 
Marsalis,  a  recruiter  at  Man¬ 
power  Technical’s  office  in 


Houston.  “People  got  a  whiff  of 
what’s  hot  and  what’s  not  and 
jumped  into  the  hot  technolo¬ 
gy  before  the  new  millennium.” 

Yet  many  people  who 
achieve  certification  have  no 
other  IT  training.  They’re  ca¬ 
reer  changers  who  come  from 
a  range  of  backgrounds:  file 
clerks,  dental  hygienists  and 
truck  drivers,  Sandro  says. 

“Microsoft  [Corp.]  realized 
that  it’s  a  fairly  important  fac¬ 
tor  to  have  a  ready  supply  of 
people  to  run  its  systems,”  says 
Martin  Smith,  director  of  in¬ 
formation  services  at  the  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  in  Washington.  Now, 
there’s  a  steady  influx  of  NT 
professionals  pouring  out  of 
community  colleges  and  private 
training  centers.  Employers, 
however,  still  prefer  hands-on 
experience  to  certification-only. 

“We’ve  hired  NT  adminis¬ 
trators  who  are  experienced  in 
systems  engineering  and  the 
desktop  —  certification  is  not 
a  requirement,”  says  Michael 
Crowley,  vice  president  and 
CIO  at  Rich  Products  Corp., 
the  world’s  largest  privately 
owned  frozen-food  manufac¬ 
turer,  based  in  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

For  newbies  —  certified  or 
not  —  breaking  into  the  ranks 
of  the  experienced  NT  profes¬ 
sional  requires  persistence,  the 
willingness  to  learn  and,  in 
some  cases,  pure  luck. 

Making  It  to  the  Pros 

Donald  Shader  is  a  47-year- 
old  former  truck  driver  who 
built  his  own  computers  as  a 
hobby.  He  later  opened  his 
own  telecommunications, 
satellite  and  cable  television 
business.  When  that  business 
closed  five  years  ago,  he  land¬ 
ed  a  job  as  an  IT  technician  at 


NT  Plus... 

NT  administrators  with  multiple 
skill  sets  are  the  most  highly  sought 
after  and  the  best  paid,  say  those 
in  the  know.  The  ideal  NT  adminis¬ 
trator  also  is  skilled  in  the  following: 

■  Unix  -  “We're  recruiting  for  a 
Unix  administrator;  one  with  NT  skills 
would  be  a  plus,"  says  Martin  Smith, 
information  services  director  at  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission. 

■  Operations  System  Experi¬ 
ence  -  “We  brought  in  experienced  i 
desktop  people  and  helped  them  get  * 
training  in  NT,”  says  Michael  Crow¬ 
ley,  CIO  at  Rich  Products. 

■  Novell  -  “We've  seen  quite  a  few 
conversions  going  from  Novell  to 
NT,  so  it’s  good  for  NT  administrators 
to  know  Novell,"  says  Manpower 
Technical  recruiter  Tiffany  Marsalis. 

■  PC,  Macintosh  Experience  - 
“Because  of  our  company's  back¬ 
ground  in  publishing,  these  would  be 
good  skills  for  NT  administrators,” 
says  J.  Matthew  Merrick,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  information  and  technology 
at  Merrick  Printing. 

■  Interpersonal  Skills  -  “You  have 
to  be  able  to  get  along  with  people 
who  are  mad  that  their  computer  isn't 
working,"  says  Donald  Shader,  a 
former  truck  driver  in  La  Mirada, 

Calif.,  who  is  now  NT  administrator 
at  the  IBM  Integration  Center  in  La 
Mirada,  Calif. 


Disneyland  in  Anaheim,  Calif., 
installing  the  Innoventions  at¬ 
traction.  In  September  1998  he 
was  hired  as  a  junior  NT  ad¬ 
ministrator  at  the  IBM  Integra¬ 
tion  Center  in  La  Mirada, 
Calif.,  and  three  days  later  his 
supervisor  quit.  “I  fell  into  the 
role  of  NT  administrator,”  he 
says. 

In  addition  to  teaching  him¬ 
self  the  administrator’s  job,  he 
immediately  began  formal 
training  and  is  one  class  shy  of 


completing  the  coursework  for 
Microsoft  Certified  Systems 
Engineer  certification.  Shader 
admits  he’s  motivated  by  mon¬ 
ey.  “Learning  how  to  work 
with  NT  brought  me  from  $12 
to  $21  an  hour  in  less  than  two 
years,”  he  says. 

Big  Bucks ...  and  More 

The  IT  labor  shortage  is  tak¬ 
ing  its  toll  among  NT  profes¬ 
sionals,  say  recruiters  and  hir¬ 
ing  managers.  In  California, 
contractors  with  NT  experi¬ 
ence  earn  approximately  $30 
to  $40  per  hour,  according  to 
Sandro. 

If  they  combine  NT  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  another  system, 
such  as  Unix,  their  hourly  rate 
jumps  to  $60  to  $80. 

“I’ve  seen  my  salary  increase 
with  my  skills,”  says  Howard 
Duffy,  an  NT  administrator 
who’s  a  contract  worker  at  a 
prominent  oil  and  gas  con¬ 
struction  company  in  Houston. 
“The  more  server  features  and 
functions  I  can  offer,  the  more 
money  I  can  demand.  Compa¬ 
nies  are  happy  to  pay  my  rate 
because  they  don’t  have  to  hire 
multiple  people  to  get  their 
processes  done.” 

Companies  that  prefer  to 
hire  employees  rather  than 
contract  NT  talent  have  a 
tough  time  retaining  good  peo¬ 
ple.  Rich  Products  lost  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  NT  people  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  to  local  compa¬ 
nies,  Crowley  says.  To  fend  off 
the  raiders,  he  provides  career 
development  incentives  and 
company  recognition  to  his 
staff. 

He  also  offers  training  to¬ 
ward  the  Microsoft  engineer 
certification  for  his  IT  people 
interested  in  learning  NT  net¬ 
work  administration. 

Future  Payoff 

Though  there’s  no  immedi¬ 
ate  pay  raise  upon  certifica¬ 
tion,  the  professional  creden¬ 
tial  pays  off  in  the  long-term, 
Crowley  says.  So  far,  his  reten¬ 
tion  program  is  helping  to  re¬ 
tain  his  IT  staff  of  about  120. 

Merrick  uses  a  variety  of 
technology  opportunities  to 
keep  his  NT  administrators 
satisfied.  “I  keep  them  motivat¬ 
ed  by  giving  them  new  projects 
and  new  challenges,”  he  says. 

Smith  has  a  technique  that’s 
simple  but  time-tested.  “I  give 
them  all  the  money  I  can  and 
be  nice  to  them,”  he  says.  I 


Vitiello  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
East  Brunswick,  N.J. 


CONFERENCE 


They're  the  ones  whose  careers 
have  shifted  into  overdrive. 
Spearhead,  one  of  today’s 
fastest-growing  SAP™  National 
Implementation  Partners,  hires 
only  the  hottest  and  most  experi¬ 
enced  SAP  consultants  in  the 
business  and  compensates  them 
accordingly.  For  example: 
Project  Managers — $180K+ 
Expert  Consultants — $180K+ 
Team  Leaders, 

Sr.  Consultants — $150K+ 
Consultants — $1 20K+ 
Spearhead  supplements  these 
compensation  levels  with  high- 
performance  incentives  and  a 
comprehensive  benefits  package. 
If  you  can  pass  the  following 
road  test,  we  want  to  talk. 


We’re  seeking  SAP  experts  in... 
FI,  CO,  AM,  PS,  HR,  Payroll, 
SD,  SFA,  MM,  WM,  PP, 
SCOPE,  APO,  QM,  PM,  SM, 
CCS,  BW,  AFS,  Retail,  EDI  for 
SAP,  ALE,  Basis  and  ABAP/4 

We’re  looking  for  proven 
industry  expertise  in... 
Manufacturing/Supply  Chain, 
Retail/CPG/AFS,  Services,  and 
Utilities/Telecom 

We’re  currently  staffing 
projects  in...  the  U.S.,  Canada, 
South  America,  the  Pacific  Rim 
and  Europe 

Fax  us  your  resume... 
212.440.5001 

Attention:  Resource  Manager 


Or  send  it  to... 

Spearhead  System  Consultants 
(US)  Ltd. 

55  Broad  Street  24th  FI. 

New  York,  NY  10004 
Or  visit  our  web  site... 
www.spearhead.com 
Or  call  us...  212.440.5000 
1.888. spearhead 


spearhead 

■  SAP""  National  Implementation  Partner 


SAP  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAP  AG. 


IT’S  ALWAYS  EASY  TO  SPOT 
THE  SPEARHEAD  CONSULTANT 
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1-800-488-9204 


Analyst  Programmer  (Dallas, 
Texas)  Meet  w/clients,  EDP 
managers  &  business  users  to 
ascertain  updated  system 
requirements  &  develop  & 
identify  problem  areas,  revise 
and/or  rewrite  system  and 
functional  specification  as 
required:  design  &  develop 
various  business  &  financial 
applications  using  IBM  main¬ 
frames,  IMS,  &  DB2.  Requires 
BS  in  Comp.  Sci.,  Bus.  Admin, 
or  Eng  or  equivalent  &  2.yrs. 
exp.  in  job  offered  (Employer 
will  accept  2  additional  yrs.  of 
exp.  in  lieu  of  Bach.  Degree) 
40  hrs/wk,  8-5,  $60K/yr.  Apply 
at  the  Texas  Workforce  Com¬ 
mission,  Dallas,  Texas,  or 
send  resume  to  the  Texas 
Workforce  Commission,  1117 
Trinity,  Room  424T,  Austin, 
Texas  78701,  J.O.  #  TX 
0612688,  Ad  Paid  by  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


Programmer  Analyst  (5  open¬ 
ings)  (J.O.N. 7046524)  Plan, 
develop,  test,  and  document 
computer  programs:  evaluate 
user  requests  for  new  or  modi¬ 
fied  programs:  and  use 
Easytrieve,  IMS-DB/DC,  and 
Telon  Req’s.  a  bachelors  deg. 
(or  its  foreign  educ.  equiv.)  in 
comp,  sci.,  sys,  anal.,  comp.  info, 
sys..  comp,  engg.,  elec.  engg.. 
electro,  engg  ,  electro  &  comm 
or  math.,  plus  I  yr.  exp.  in  the  job 
offered.  $60,000  p/yr.,  40 
hrs/wk.,  M-F,  9a-5p  Send 
resume  along  with  J.O.N. 
7046524  to  Ms.  Charlene 
Cogley,  Manager,  Beaver  Falls 
Job  Center.  2103  Ninth  Avenue, 
Beaver  Falls.  PA  15010 


Senior  Software  Engi¬ 
neer  project  lead  with  two 
years  industry  experience 
to  Design,  develop,  and 
implement  software  appli¬ 
cations,  using  C,  C++, 
SDK,  and  UNIX.  Job 
requirements:  Master’s 
degree  or  Equivalent  and 
two  years  experience, 
relocation  to  client  sites. 
Contact:  HR  at  Universal 
Software  Corporation 
(978)244-9510. 


VEGA  is  currently  staffing 
for  long  term,  stimulating, 
consulting  projects  through¬ 
out  the  USA.  We  are  hiring 
professionals  with  any  of 
the  following  skills. 

•  AS/400 

•  MAINFRAME 

•  ORACLE 

•WEB 

•  POWERBUILDER 

VEGA 

Consulting 
Solutions,  line. 

www.vegaconsulting.com 

phone:  800-810-8342 


computerworld.com 
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computerworld.com 


Programmer  Analyst 

-  Analyze,  design, 
develop,  modify,  test  & 
debug  software.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Lotus  Notes  & 
Win  NT  req’d.  Bach, 
degree,  +  2  years  exp. 
req’d.  Send  resume  to: 
C.  Chiodo  (AZ),  Broad- 
reach  Consulting,  676 
E.  Swedesford  Rd, 
#200,  Wayne,  PA 
19087 


Find  I.T. 
Consulting 
Careers  Here 
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IT  CAREERS 


LEAD 

PROGRAMMER/ 

TECHNICAL 

ANALYST 

Large,  international  informa¬ 
tion  services  and  telecom¬ 
munications  company  has 
an  opening  in  its  Jackson¬ 
ville.  FL  location  for  a  Lead 
Programmer/Technical 
Analyst.  Responsibilities 
include  designing  and 
implementing  Business 
Rules  Engine  modules; 
integrating  server  module 
with  other  components  of 
the  InterAct  system  to 
dynamically  change  the 
application  behavior  based 
on  the  load  data;  program¬ 
ming  may,  in-process  OLE 
components  in  Visual  Basic 
for  various  user  interface 
administration  screens; 
design  and  maintenance  of 
the  database  tables 
required  in  the  processing 
of  the  business  rules  by  the 
Business  Rules  Engine 
server;  and  documenting 
internal  design  unit  testing 
and  benchmarking  of  the 
rules  engine  server. 
Qualifications  include  a 
Master's  degree  in  Comp¬ 
uter  Science;  3  years’  com¬ 
puter  programming  exper¬ 
ience;  as  well  as  3  years’ 
experience  in  programming 
with  fuzzy  logic.  Salary 
range:  $59,600.00 

$70,000.00.  Interested  appl¬ 
icants,  send  your  resume  to: 
Bureau  of  Workforce  Prog¬ 
ram  Support,  Job  Order 
Number  FL-1913648.  PO 
Box  10869,  Tallahassee,  FL 
32302-0869. 


General  Manager.  Global 
Software  Operation  Monday 
through  Friday,  8:00  a  m  to  5:00 
p.m.,  40  hours  per  week- 
$140,000  annually  Required  is  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
Electrical,  Electronic  or 
Computer  Engineering  and  five 
(5)  years  of  experience  in  the 
position  being  offered  or  five  (5) 
years  of  experience  in  the  relat¬ 
ed  occupation  of  Manager, 
Software  Business  Develop¬ 
ment.  As  part  of  the  required 
experience  in  the  position  being 
offered  or  in  the  related  occupa¬ 
tion.  the  applicant  must  have: 
had  experience  in  leading, 
directing  and  managing  overall 
business  activities  for  software 
development,  including  product 
research  and  development,  per¬ 
sonnel  administration,  market 
research,  strategic  planning, 
budget  development  and  execu¬ 
tion,  and  manufacturing,  to 
develop  and  manage  software 
organizations  on  a  global  basis; 
managed  a  software  business 
division  or  organization,  includ¬ 
ing  other  software  managers  and 
engineers  (100+  employees) 
engaged  in  state-of-the-art  appli¬ 
cations  software  product  devel¬ 
opment;  had  experience  in  all 
phases  of  applications  software 
development  and  management 
from  product  conception  to  after¬ 
sales  technical  support,  as  well 
as  all  technical  aspects  of  soft¬ 
ware  design  and  development, 
including  computer  graphics, 
image  processing,  GUIs  (graphi¬ 
cal  user  interfaces),  databases, 
real-time  software,  and  embed¬ 
ded  systems,-  and  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  developing,  implement¬ 
ing,  and  managing  Six  Sigma 
quality  initiatives  for  software 
business  on  an  international 
basis  and  experience  in  setting 
up  and  implementing  SEI  Level  5 
process.  Provides  overall  leader¬ 
ship,  direction,  vision,  and  moti¬ 
vation  for  an  international  busi¬ 
ness  unit  chartered  with  software 
design  and  development  capabil¬ 
ity  for  global  manufacturer's 
medical  diagnostic  imaging  prod¬ 
ucts,  Establishes  the  company's 
vision  for  software  application 
development  in  the  design  of 
integrated  software  solutions  for 
the  health  care  industry.  Leads 
the  development,  design  and 
introduction  of  Global  Software 
Applications  integrated  with  the 
company's  current  and  future 
products  and  services  offerings. 
Develops  the  software  unit  short¬ 
term  and  long-term  strategic  tac¬ 
tical  plan,  annual  operation  plan, 
capital  planning  needs  and  relat¬ 
ed  budgets.  Refines  and 
improves  operating  mechanisms 
and  design  process  standards, 
including  quality,  metrics,  docu¬ 
mentation,  and  training. 
Oversees  the  conception,  devel¬ 
opment  and  implementation  of 
quality  initiatives  based  upon  the 
Six  Sigma  and  SEI/CMM 
Methodology.  Directs  and  leads 
over  200  software  engineers 
around  the  world.  Works  closely 
with  sales,  marketing,  and 
finance  to  determine  customer 
requirements,  pricing,  packag¬ 
ing,  software  licensing  and  other 
matters  related  to  global  soft¬ 
ware  development.  Ensures  that 
the  global  software  unit  achieves 
business  goals  and  profitability 
targets  through  the  development 
of  world-class  software  applica¬ 
tions  and  solutions  to  global  cus¬ 
tomers-  Assists  in  the  identifica¬ 
tion,  analysis,  and  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  joint  ventures  and  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  software  business  to 
complement  the  company's  over¬ 
all  business  strategy  Extensive 
travel  required:  3  to  4  internation¬ 
al  trips  each  year.  Interested 
applicants  submit  two  resumes 
to:  Mike  Brooks  DWE-ALCP.0- 
Box  7972  Madison,  Wisconsin 
53707-7972  Case  #C1 00724 


COBOL _ PROGRAMMER: 

Integrated  Supplier  seeks  a 
COBOL  programmer  with  3.5 
years  experience  and  UNIX 
background.  Must  perform  analy¬ 
sis  and  design  for  existing  soft¬ 
ware  and  new  development  on 
software  when  interfacing  with 
new  customers;  perform  conver¬ 
sion  of  Y2k  ready  applications; 
write  programs  to  generate  online 
reports  for  day-to-day  business 
requirements.  4  year  college 
degree  in  Computer  Science  or 
equivalent  work-related  experi¬ 
ence;  40  plus  hrs./wk.; 

$30,000  per  year.  Must  have 
proof  of  legal  authority  to  work  in 
the  United  States  Send 

your  resume  to  Bernard 
Childerston,  Nebraska.  Job 
Service,  PO.  Box  94600,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska  68509.  Refer  to  Job 
Order  NE  0234498.  This  adver¬ 
tisement  is  paid  for  by  the  employ¬ 
er. 
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RHI  Consulting  Can  ti 
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Keeping  your  business  up-to-date  in  today's  climate  of 
rapidly  changing  technology  can  be  difficult.  Between 
constant  software  upgrades  and  new  products  inundating 
the  market,  who  has  time  to  search  for  quality  technology 
professionals?  With  RHI  Consulting,  you  have  less  to 
worry  about. 

RHI  Consulting  makes  your  job  easier  by  providing  you 
with  the  most  highly  qualified  technology  professionals 
to  get  your  job  done  right.  Whether  you  need  a  support 
technician  or  a  systems  engineer,  a  technical  writer  or  an 
applications  developer;  RHI  Consulting  is  the  answer  to 
all  your  IT  consulting  needs. 

We  are  a  division  of  Robert  Half  International  Inc.,  the 
worldwide  leader  in  specialized  staffing,  with  over  230 
offices  in  the  US,  Canada  and  Europe.  You  can  rest 
assured  that  we  have  the  experience  and  the 
expertise  to  find  you  the  best  person  for  every  job. 

Let  our  Account  Executives  find  the  right  people  for  you. 
Contact  us  today  to  be  connected  with  your  nearest  RHI 
Consulting  location  and  receive  a  FREE  copy  of  our 
1999  Salary  Guide. 


^///CONSULTING 

Technology  Professionals 

800-793-5533  •  www.rhic.com 


©  RHI  Consulting.  EOE 


Object  Oriented  Software 
Engineers  Wanted  to  design 
and  develop  object-oriented  soft¬ 
ware  applications  and  systems 
for  utility  companies,  banks, 
insurance  companies,  and 
industrial  companies  using 
object-oriented  development 
methodologies.  Develop  systems 
software  for  client/server  appli¬ 
cations  using  object-oriented 
languages.  Perform  systems 
analysis,  capture  requirements, 
develop  specifications,  deploy 
applications,  and  develop  and 
implement  software  system  test¬ 
ing  procedures,  programming 
and  documentation.  Require¬ 
ments:  Master’s  degree  in 
Computer  Science,  Engineering 
or  a  related  field  and  at  least  one 
year  of  object-oriented  software 
design  or  programming  exper¬ 
ience  or  coursework,  or 
Bachelor's  degree  in  Computer 
Science,  Engineering  or  a  relat¬ 
ed  field  and  five  years  of  object- 
oriented  software  design  or  pro¬ 
gramming  experience.  Exper¬ 
ience  must  include  coding  in 
Smalltalk  dialect  or  other  object- 
oriented  language.  Position 
requires  travel  to  various  client 
locations  throughout  the  US  90 
to  100  percent  of  the  time,  and 
performance  of  benchwork 
between  field  assignments. 
Salary  $60-85K  per  year, 
depending  on  experience. 
Please  send  resume  to 
Objectlntelligence,  c/o  Melissa 
Dugan,  900  Ridgefield  Drive, 
Suite  200,  Raleigh,  NC 
27609,  or  e-mail  to 
Melissad@objectint.com. 


Your  technology  career  may 
have  just  begun.  Or  you  may  be 
an  experienced  software  pro¬ 
fessional.  What  you  need  is  a 
company  that  offers  you 
diverse  opportunities  in  tech¬ 
nology  services  and  project 
management,  while  keeping 
you  from  getting  technically 
obsolete.  That  company  is 
Mastech! 


Client  Server 

•  Unix  System  Admin 

•  Object  Oriented  Devel 

•  NT  System  Admin 

Yr  2000  Services 

•  Project  Managers 

•  Prog  Analyst  Cobol,  Database 


Internet/Intranet 

•Java  HTML 
•EDI 

ERP 

• BAAN  • SAP 

•  Oracle  Apps  •  JD  Edwards 

•  PeopleSoft 


Mastech  represents  global 
opportunity  with  a  fast-track 
company  that  promotes  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  our  consulting  prac¬ 
tice  ranging  from  Y2K  project 
management  to  client  server 
based  system  development.  If 
you  have  proven  IT  skills,  and 
are  interested  in  a  challenging 
position  working  to  support 
some  of  the  world's  largest 
organizations,  we  may  have  just 
Lppportumty  for  you. 


Join  one  of  the  industry  leaders  in  IT  Services  with  revenues  over  $190 
million.  Mastech  has  been  recognized  by  Inc.  magazine  as  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  privately  held  companies  four  times.  Now  a  public  entity, 
our  client  base  spans  over  400  companies  including  EDS,  KPMG,  IBM 
Ernst  &  Young  and  Cap  Gemini,  who  rely  on  our  expertise  to  achieve 
their  goals.  We  are  looking  for  dynamic  individuals  to  play  an  integral 
role  in  supporting  the  growth  of  our  consulting  efforts. 

Mastech  provides  a  compensation  plan  structured  to  encourage  and 
reward  top  performers  and  a  full  benefits  program.  Please  fax  your 
resume  and  salary  history  to;  Mastech  Corporation,  Attn:  National 
Recruitment,  Fax:  (412)  490-9861;  Ph:  (412)  490-9191.  E-mail: 
ExploreTheWorld@mastech.com.  EOE. 
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Sanford  Rose  Associates-Charlotte 

Worldwide  Executive  Search  Consultants 

♦ 

Specializing  in  the  Recruitment  of  Executives, 
Managers  and  Professionals  for  all  facets  of  the 

Information  Technology  Industry 

.  Member 


James  L.  Downs,  President 


AGCB 


:  •'  .•  v. 


POB  13490,  Charlotte,  NC  28270 
Tel:  704  366  0730  •  Fax:  704  365-0620 
E-Mail:  jdownssra@aol.com 
Website:  http://www.sra-charlotte.com 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to 
design,  develop,  implement, 
test,  maintain  and  support 
application  software  systems 
using  Oracle  RDBMS,  Oracle 
Financials,  Oracle'Forms, 
Oracle'Reports,  SQL  and 
PL/SQL  under  Windows  NT 
and  UNIX  operating  systems. 
Requires:  Master’s  degree  (or 
equivalent)  in  Computer 
Science,  Engineering,  Math¬ 
ematics,  or  a  closely  related 
field,  with  2  years  of  experience 
in  the  job  offered.  A  Bachelor's 
degree  with  five  years  of  pro¬ 
gressively  responsible  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  field  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  equivalent  to  a  Master's 
degree.  Extensive  paid  travel 
on  assignments  to  various 
client  sites  within  the  U.S.  is 
required.  Salary:  $75,000  per 
year,  8:00  am  to  5:00  pm,  M-F. 
Apply  by  resume  to: 
Raghavendra  Kulkarni,  Presid¬ 
ent,  Pro  Softnet  Corporation, 
6525  The  Corners  Parkway, 
Suite  400,  Norcross,  GA 
30092;  Attn:  Job  SR. 


Programmer  Analyst  -  Analyze 
retail  banking  info,  systems 
reqmts;  design,  develop,  en¬ 
hance  &  test  multimillion  dollar 
computer  programs  for  retail 
banking  clients,  by  utilizing  exp 
in  multimillion  dollar  retail  bank¬ 
ing  systems  design,  involving 
iBANK  system,  relational  data¬ 
bases  (Informix  SQL,  Oracle, 
ESQL);  programming  lan¬ 
guages  (C,  Cobol);  communica¬ 
tion  protocols  (TCP/IP);  Case 
Tools  &  UNIX  (Solaris, 
UnixWare  &  DRS/NX).  40 
hrs/wk;  9-6;  $43,472/yr.  Job  in 
Greenville,  SC.  RQMTS:  BS  in 
Computer  Studies  or  related  & 
1  yrs  exp  in  job  offered  or  as 
Computer  Specialist  or  Con¬ 
sultant  w/above  exp.  Send  2 
resumes  to:  Ms.  Regina  D. 
Ratterree,  E&T  Technical  Ser¬ 
vices,  SCESC  2000892,  PO 
Box  1406,  Columbia,  SC 
29202. 


Programmer/Analyst:  Design, 
develop  and  maintain  financial 
software  systems  using  C/C++, 
RDBMSs,  00,  TCP/IP,  GUI 
Progress  4G/L  and  other  tools; 
prepare  detailed  technical 
specifications;  analyze  and 
revise  existing  systems  in  net¬ 
working  environment;  act  as 
design  authority  during  system 
development  and  programming; 
assist  in  developing  user  docu¬ 
mentation  and  training.  Req: 
MS  in  CS/CIS  or  equivalent;  6 
mos.  Experience  in  job  offered 
or  in  software  engineer;  profi¬ 
ciency  in  C/C++,  RDBMSs,  OO, 
TCP/IP,  and  GUI  40  hours/ 
week,  8:00am  to  5:00pm. 
Comparable  salary.  Contact 
Donna  D.  Perlmutter  at  770- 
690-1528,  or  send  resume  to 
6425  Powers  Ferry  Rd,  3rd  FI, 
Atlanta,  GA  30339. 


SOFTWARE,  ENGINEER  to  lead 
team  of  programmers  to  develop, 
test  and  maintain  software  design 
applications  by  evaluating  clients' 
needs,  analyze  requirements  in 
UNIX  environment  (Solaris,  HP 
UX)  using  object  oriented 
methodology  and  Oracle  RDBMS 
(SQL  Plus,  SQL  Loader,  PL/SQL), 
Informix  Progress;  develop  distrib¬ 
uted  systems,  network  integration 
and  systems  software.  Require: 
MS.  in  Computer  Science. 
Coursework  must  include  soft¬ 
ware  engineering,  object  oriented 
design,  distributed  system  design, 
computer  networks  and  database 
systems.  Salary:  $62,000  per 
year,  40  hours/week.  8  am  to  5 
pm  M-F,  Mail  resume  to:  (Job  Ref 
AS99)  Manager  Human  Resour¬ 
ces,  PowerVision  Corporation, 
220  Congress  Park  Drive,  Suite 
130.  Delray  Beach,  FL  33445- 
4605. 


SR.  PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 
Consult  w/  clients,  analyze, 
design,  develop,  test,  imple¬ 
ment,  maintain  &  document 
computer  info,  systems/subsys¬ 
tems/modules  using  PROG¬ 
RESS;  evaluate  &  fine-tune  sys¬ 
tems;  prepare  documentation; 
create/design  packages;  per¬ 
form  unit  testing/documenta¬ 
tion;  interface  w/  users.  Five  yrs 
exp.  as  Programmer/  Analyst 
req’d.  Must  be  proficient  in 
PROGRESS.  $100,000/  yr,  40 
hrs/wk,  OT  as  needed.  Send 
resume  to:  Emerald  Systems, 
Inc.  6690  Roswell  Rd.,  Bldg. 
310,  #242,  Atlanta,  GA  30328. 


When  was 
the  last  time 


a  great  job 


ou 


out 


That’s  what  we  thought. 


You  already  know  Computerworld  as  a  great  resource  for  career 
opportunities.  Now  we’re  bringing  you  Computerworld  Career  Central, 
the  service  where  the  jobs  find  you. 

If  you’re  a  software  development  professional,  visit 
www.computerworldcareers.com,  fill  out  a  Member  Profile  and 
submit  it.  We’ll  find  jobs  matched  to  your  skills,  experience  and 
preferences  and  send  them  to  you,  confidentially,  via  e-mail. 
Computerworld  Career  Central  is  the  hassle-free,  cost-free,  we-do- 
the-work-so-you-don’t-have-to  job  matching  service  that  works. 

You  work  hard  enough.  Go  to  www.computerworldcareers.com  and  let 

us  do  the  rest. 


COMPUTERWORLD 
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www.computerworldcareers.com 
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IT  CAREERS  EAST 


Software  Engineer  Job  site  in 
Wallingford,  CT.  Overall  respon¬ 
sibility  in  ATM  switch  signal 
Q.2931  methodology.  Develop 
project  plan  and  participate  in 
hands-on  software  development 
Work  with  hardware/software, 
systems,  and  manufacturing 
engineering  teams  to  identify 
ATM  signaling  requirements  and 
features.  Design  and  develop 
ATM  Forum  User  Network 
Interface  software  including 
Q.2931,  SCOOP,  AAL-5  device 
drivers.  Design  and  develop  ATM 
network  management  product 
based  on  SNMP  industry  stan¬ 
dard.  Requires  B.S.  in  Computer 
Engineering  or  equivalent. 
Requires  two  (2)  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  job  offered  or  two  (2) 
years  of  direct  hands-on  experi¬ 
ence  in  ATM  switch  software 
development  and  testing  of  net¬ 
work  management  of  ATM 
switch.  Requires  detailed  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Telecommunications 
protocol  including  Q.2931  and 
ISDN  Q.931  and  Unix  and  DOS 
operating  systems  as  evidenced 
by  specific  coursework  or  work 
experience  in  these  disciplines. 
Also  requires  proficiency  in  high 
level  C  language  programming. 
Monday  -  Friday,  9:00  a  m.  -  6:00 
p.m.  $87,617.00  per  year.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  docu¬ 
menting  minimum  qualifications 
to  Attn:  Job  Order  #3231384, 
Program  Support  -  3rd  Floor, 
Connecticut  Department  of 
Labor,  200  Folly  Brook  Blvd., 
Wethersfield,  CT  06109.  App¬ 
licants  will  be  required  to  present 
proof  of  legal  authority  to  work  in 
the  United  States. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER:  Pro¬ 
ven  ability  in  Design  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  User  Interface  using 
X  Designer,  X/Motif,  Xtintrinsics 
and  Xlib;  Demonstrated  ability  in 
developing  of  Entity  Relation¬ 
ship  Diagrams  (ERD),  Data 
Flow  diagrams  (DFD)  and 
Functional  Hierarchy  diagrams; 
Experience  in  using  the  ORA¬ 
CLE  tool  set  SQL'Forms,  SQL 
•PLUS,  SQL’Reports  and  ability 
in  developing  procedures,  func¬ 
tions  and  database  triggers 
using  PL/SQL  for  server  end 
processing;  Proven  track  record 
in  Development  of  Technical 
document  on  Solaris  Platform 
using  Interleaf  document  tool. 
Development  of  test  plans  to 
automate  testing  process  using 
Xrunner  and  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  System  Requirements  & 
Administration.  The  job  duties 
are:  System  study,  Design, 
development  and  testing  of  the 
systems  developed.  Requires 
Bachelors  in  Computers  (or) 
Sciences  with  two  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  software  development. 
40  hours  per  week  at  $66,000/ 
per  year.  Please  send  resume  to 
Case  #80792,  PO  Box  #8968. 
Boston,  MA  02114. 


SENIOR 

SOFTWARE 

ENGINEER.... 

. project  lead  with 

two  years  of  industry 
experience  to  design, 
develop  and  imple¬ 
ment  software  appli¬ 
cations  using  Oracle, 
Developer  2000, 
SQL,  C++  and  Unix. 
Excellent  communi¬ 
cations  skills  requir¬ 
ed.  Master's  degree 
or  equivalent  requir¬ 
ed.  Fax  resume  to: 
Anita  (781)932-0895 
or  email: 

asakuru® 

raymondkarsan.com 


Member  of  Technical  Staff  to 
conduct  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  area  of  telecommuni¬ 
cation  network  operations  and 
management.  Responsible  for 
core  infrastructure  development 
of  a  new  platform  for  large  scale 
internet  management.  This  plat¬ 
form  is  based  on  the  existing 
TONICS  client/server  manage¬ 
ment  systems  currently  widely 
deployed  in  the  company. 
Fundamentally  new  capabilities 
need  to  be  introduced  for  large 
scale  SNMP  data  network  fault, 
configuration  and  performance 
management  as  well  as  external 
gateway  operation.  Additionally 
this  position  requires:  1 )  defining 
methods  to  set  up  advanced 
software  environments  and  tools, 
perform  object  oriented  software 
design  and  development  for  dis¬ 
tributed  IP-based  communica¬ 
tions  services  2)  client/server 
development  of  both  user  inter¬ 
faces  and  server  object-oriented 
components,  relational  databas¬ 
es,  and  state-of-the-art  middle¬ 
ware,  and  quickly  implementing 
prototypes  to  demonstrate  their 
feasibility,  especially  in  the  area 
of  electronic  commerce  3) 
Internet  gateway  communication 
for  client  and  server  processes. 
Must  have  MS  in  Computer 
Information  Systems  and  3  yrs 
experience  in  software  develop¬ 
ment  and  systems  engineering 
in  a  university,  national  or  private 
sector  laboratory.  Such  experi¬ 
ence  must  include  *  The  design 
and  implementation  of  Graphic 
User  Interfaces  (GUI),  informa¬ 
tion  and  decision  support  sys¬ 
tems.  '  Software  engineering 
and  object-oriented  design: 
extensive  UNIX  system  level 
development  experience,  includ¬ 
ing  implementation  skills  in 
C/C++.  ’  Strong  mathematical 
optimization  experience  applied 
to  network  modeling,  analysis 
and  simulation,  and  working 
experience  with  network/system 
management.  Independent  re¬ 
search  capability  in  those  areas 
should  lead  to  publications  in 
referred  journals.  Hrs  per  week: 
40.  Salary:  $2500  biwkly.  Send 
two  (2)  resumes  to:  Case 
#80897,  RO.  Box  8968,  Boston 
MA  02114. 


Senior  Software  Developer  to 
lead  in  the  development  of  a  new 
version  of  a  system  identification 
module  for  SIMULINK  product. 
Utilize  C  programming  and  C- 
code  in  MS-WINDOWS  to  devel¬ 
op  a  new  version  of  the  Non¬ 
linear  Control  Design  Blockset 
and  extensions  to  provide  a  suite 
of  tools  for  parameter  tuning  of 
models  for  system  identification. 
Work  on  new  developments  to 
SIMULINK  simulation  engine  to 
support  new  types  of  simulation 
mechanisms.  Requires  Ph.  D.  in 
Electrical  Engineering,  Comp¬ 
uter  Science  or  Applied  Math¬ 
ematics  or  M.S.  in  Electrical 
Engineering.  Computer  Science, 
or  Applied  Mathematics  and  two 
(2)  years  experience  in  job 
offered  or  two  (2)  years  experi¬ 
ence  developing  control  systems 
application  software.  Candidate 
must  also  possess  demonstrated 
expertise  performing  mathemati¬ 
cal  programming  using  MATLAB 
and  C  language;  and  demon¬ 
strated  expertise  in  the  design  of 
control  systems  (expertise  may 
be  gained  during  Ph.  D.  studies). 
Salary:  $65,000/yr;  Mon-Fri, 
9:00AM-5:00PM.  Send  resumes 
to:  Case  Number  80810,  P.O. 
Box  8968,  Boston,  MA  02114. 
EOE.  Applicants  must  be  U  S. 
workers  eligible  to  accept 
employment  in  the  Unites  States 
on  a  full-time  basis. 


Software  Engineer  (Pittsburgh, 
PA  and  various  client  sites  in 
the  U.S.)  Design  &  dvlp.  com¬ 
puter  software  systems; 
Analyze  software  rqmts.  to 
determine  feasibility  of  design 
within  time  &  cost  constraints; 
Formulate  &  design  software 
systems;  Dvlp.  tests  &  imple¬ 
ment  coordination  of  software 
systems;  Direct  &  dvlp.  soft¬ 
ware  system  testing  proce¬ 
dures,  programming,  &  docu¬ 
mentation;  Consult  w/users 
concerning  maintenance  of 
software  systms;  Utilize  Oracle 
Forms  4.5,  Visual  Basic  4.0, 
Oracle  7.3,  &  SQL/PLSQL 
technologies.  Requires  Mast¬ 
ers  degree  in  Comp.  Sci.  or 
Elec.  Eng.  &  1  yr.  exp.  in  job 
offered  or  1  yr.  exp.  in  related 
occupation  of  Systems 
Designer/Analyst  Developer, 
40  hrs.  per  wk.,  9  to  5,  65K  per 
yr.,  Reference  Job  Order  # 
2023485  and  submit  resume  to 
PA  Job  Center  at  Local  Office 
Manager,  Pittsburgh  South  Job 
Center,  2100  Wharton  Street, 
Pittsburgh.  PA  15203. _ 


MANAGER, 

HR  SYSTEMS 

CARNIVAL  CRUISE  LINES, 
one  of  South  Florida's  most 
successful,  dynamic  and  sta¬ 
ble  organizations,  continues 
to  experience  phenomenal 
growth.  We  are  currently 
seeking  a  professional  with  at 
least  five  years'  hands-on 
experience  in  an  information 
systems  database  function 
specializing  in  human  re¬ 
sources  or  payroll  activities,  in 
our  Miami  Corporate  head¬ 
quarters. 

In  this  position,  you  will  be 
responsible  for  managing  and 
administering  Lawson 

HR  Systems,  analyzing  busi¬ 
ness  needs,  identifying  inte¬ 
gration  requirements/ap¬ 
proaches  and  designing  the 
systems  to  meet  those  needs. 
We  require  a  Bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  in  a  Business  or  Human 
Resources  discipline  or 
equivalent  work  experience. 
The  selected  candidate  must 
be  able  to  interface  on  system 
installation,  database  admin¬ 
istration  and  security  defini¬ 
tions. 

We  offer  a  competitive  com¬ 
pensation  and  benefits  pack¬ 
age,  including  full  health  cov¬ 
erage,  401  (k),  on-site  child¬ 
care  and  fitness  centers  and 
relocation  assistance.  For 
consideration,  send  resume 
and  salary  history  to:  Carnival 
Cruise  Lines,  3655  NW  87th 
Ave.,  Miami,  FL  33178-2428, 
Attn:  Herb  Schleier,  MSEB- 
125N,  Fax:  (305)  406-8619, 
e-mail:  hschleier@carnival. 
com.  All  applicants  must  pass 
a  post-offer  background 
check  &  drug  screening.  EOE 

CARNIVAL 
CRUISE  LINES 


\Member  of  Technical  Staff  to 
architect  and  develop  client/serv¬ 
er  solutions  for  open  systems 
management  and  integrate  with 
legacy  management  platform. 
This  involves  research  into  effi¬ 
cient  data  storage  and  transac¬ 
tional  mechanisms  for  backend 
processing  and  interactions  with 
large  scale  SNMP/CMIP  network 
management  and  data  collection 
systems.  Novel  combinations  of 
SNMP  manager  and  RMON 
probe  concepts  will  be  needed  to 
address  scope  and  scale  issues 
in  managing  massive  numbers  of 
IP  network  elements  involved  in 
new  business  class  IP  networks 
with  ADSL  broadband  access. 
Related  implementation  of  proto¬ 
type  and  production  grade  soft¬ 
ware  is  expected  to  require 
expertise  in  large  scale  object- 
oriented  software  system  and 
persistence  mechanisms,  pro¬ 
gramming  language  and  compi¬ 
lation,  UNIX  network  program¬ 
ming,  client/server  architecture, 
advanced  graphical  user  inter¬ 
faces  and  tools  to  support  SNMP 
network  management.  This  posi¬ 
tion  also  requires  experience 
with  expert  system  and  other 
artificial  intelligence  reasoning 
techniques  for  alarm  correlation 
and  intelligent  event  processing. 
Must  have  MS  in  Computer 
Science  and  3  years  experience 
in  software  development  and 
systems  engineering  in  a  univer¬ 
sity,  national  or  private  sector 
laboratory.  Such  experience 
must  include:  *  Strong  expertise 
in  client  server  architectures/ 
applications  and  Graphical  User 
interfaces,  strong  implementa¬ 
tion  skills  in  compiler  construc¬ 
tion  and  computer  languages.  * 
Large  scale  software  design  and 
object-oriented  skills,  with  addi¬ 
tional  implementation  skills  using 
C/C++,  X/Motif,  in  the  UNIX  envi¬ 
ronment.  '  Real  time  multi-task¬ 
ing  monitoring  and  control  sys¬ 
tem  experience  with  emphasis 
on  high  speed  processing  and 
new  computer  architectures 
towards  high  real  time  perfor¬ 
mance  designs.  Hrs  per  wk:  40. 
Salary:  $2423  biwkly.  Send  two 
(2)  resumes  to:  Case  #80890, 
P.O.  Box  8968,  Boston  MA 
02114. 


Manhattan  Associates,  Inc.,  a 
leading  provider  of  supply  chain 
execution  solutions  for  consumer 
markets  worldwide,  designs  the 
software  that  controls  the  flow  of 
products  from  some  of  the 
world's  premier  manufacturers. 
We  are  looking  for  experienced 
analysts  and  developers  to  join 
our  team  at  our  Atlanta  area 
headquarters.  $40K  &  up. 

Current  openings  include: 

Quality  Assurance  Analysts. 

Assist  in  the  design  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  software  test  proce¬ 
dures,  plans  and  automated 
scripts.  Prepare  test  recommen¬ 
dations  and  document  proce¬ 
dures  for  product  design  through 
production.  Evaluate  test  equip¬ 
ment  used  to  perform  quality 
checks.  Document  defects  and 
assist  with  repairs.  Maintain 
defect  tracking  system.  Req.  BS 
in  technical  discipline  (comp,  sci, 
IT.  math,  engineering,  physics, 
etc). 

JAVA  Software  Analysts 

Analyze,  design,  develop  and 
testing  of  mission  critical  distrib¬ 
uted  applications  focused  on 
supply  chain  optimizations.  Req. 
BS  in  technical  discipline  (comp, 
sci,  IT,  math,  engineering, 
physics,  etc)  &  1  yr  development 
exp.  including  full  life  cycle  devel¬ 
opment  using  Java  and  object 
oriented  design. 

Software  Analysts.  Design, 
develop,  code,  test  &  debug  our 
proprietary  software  applica¬ 
tions.  Req.  BS  in  technical  disci¬ 
pline  (comp,  sci,  IT,  math,  engi¬ 
neering,  physics,  etc). 

PKMS  Implementation 

Specialists.  Use  knowledge  of 
sound  management  practices  to 
coordinate  client  projects  and 
interact  with  all  levels  of  client's 
organization  for  implementation 
and  optimization  of  PkMS  supply 
chain  software  on  multiple  plat¬ 
forms.  Advise  and  design  system 
test  plans.  Facilitate  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  proposals  and  supports 
for  sales  presentations. 
Req.  MS  in  technical  discipline 
(comp,  sci,  IT.  math,  engineering, 
physics,  etc)  or  management 
field. 

RPG/400  Systems  Specialists. 

Use  knowledge  of  sound  man¬ 
agement  practices  to  analyze 
supply  chain  operations  &  mate¬ 
rials  management  processes  to 
determine  system  scope  & 
requirements.  Design  &  direct 
development  of  RPG  AS/400 
based  software  package  to  meet 
requirements.  Req.  MS  in  tech¬ 
nical  discipline  (comp,  sci,  IT, 
math,  engineering,  physics,  etc) 
or  management  field. 

Resume  to:  J.  Lurey,  Manhattan 
Associates,  2300  Windy  Ridge 
Pkwy.,  7th  FL  North,  Box  100, 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30339. 


Member  of  Technical  Staff. 
Responsible  for  developing  oper¬ 
ations  support  system  method¬ 
ologies,  compatible  with  expert 
system  applications  and  tools  for 
artificial  intelligence,  for  service 
assurance  of  wide  and  narrow 
band  digital  telecommunication 
services.  The  position  requires 
research  and  programming  skills 
sufficient  to  help  plan  and  exe¬ 
cute  development  of  the  Digital 
Services  Test  System  (DSTS),  a 
knowledge-based  expert  system 
for  the  company.  Responsibilities 
include  refinement  of  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  application  domain, 
collection  and  evaluation  of 
domain  knowledge,  implementa¬ 
tion  and  testing  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge-based  system,  system  pro¬ 
gramming,  and  maintenance  and 
support  of  the  running  system  in 
operation.  Results  of  this 
research  are  expected  to  be  of 
such  high  quality  as  to  be 
acceptable  for  publication  in 
appropriate  referred  scientific 
journals.  Results  of  this  research 
should  also  lead  to  secure 
appropriate  patents  for  the  com¬ 
pany.  Must  have  MS  in  Computer 
Science  and  3  yrs  experience  in 
software  development  and  sys¬ 
tems  engineering  in  a  university, 
national  or  private  sector  labora¬ 
tory.  Such  experience  must 
include:  *  Proficiency  in  C/C++, 
java,  UNIX  programming,  and 
object  oriented  design;  Expertise 
in  the  development  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  delivered  software 
products.  *  Strong  understanding 
in  data  communication  principles 
and  protocols;  Experience  with 
network  programming.  '  Use  of 
make  and  related  tools  for  build¬ 
ing  executables.  Knowledge  in 
configuration  tools,  including 
Clearcase  and  RCS.  Hrs  per  wk: 
40.  Salary:  $72,500.  Send  two 
(2)  resumes  to:  Case  #80898, 
P.O.  Box  8968,  Boston  MA 
02114. 


ADEPT 


The  ADEPT 
Difference 

Let  ADEPT 
provide  you 
with  the 
resources, 
training,  and 
continuous 
support  you 
need  to  exceed 
your  goals. 


Tired  of  being 
forgotten  in  forgettable 
assignments? 


Try  the  ADEPT  Difference!  With  a  reputation  for  superior 
quality  and  service,  ADEPT  is  a  preferred  partner  in 
technical  staffing  solutions.  ADEPT  is  known  for  their 
long-term  relationships  with  their  consultants  and  clients 
Opportunities  are  available  in  the  following  areas  - 
relocation  is  an 


ENGINEERING 


•ASIC  DESIGNERS 

•  QATESTERS 
•SW  DIAGNOSTICS 

•  RELEASE  ENGINEERS 
•NETWORK  MGMT./ C++ 
•SS7/ISUP/TCAP 
•COM /DCOM 
•VERIFICATION  ENGINEERS 

•  NT  DEVICE  DRIVERS 


>  an  option: 


IT  PROFESSIONALS 


•ADABAS/ NATURAL 

•  COBOL  /DB2/CICS 
•JAVA  DEVELOPERS 
•QATESTERS 
•PROJECT  MGMT. 

•BUS.  ANALYST /LIFE  INS. 

•ORACLE  PA /DBAs 
•VAX  /VMS  /  SQL-F0RMS 
•ACTUATE  DEVELOPERS 

•  C0B0L/DB2/CICS  w/TELON 

REFERRAL  BONUS  PROGRAM 

Earn  up  to  $10,000  through  our  graduated  referral  bonus 
program. 

COMPETITIVE  BENEFITS  PACKAGE 

Includes  401  (k)  Plan  with  company  match. 

Email  your  resume  today!  pafvr@adeptiiic.com 
ADEPT,  Inc.,  Attn:  CW030199, 

1 75  Crossing  Boulevard,  Suite  500, 

Framingham,  MA  01702 . 

Tel:  800-66ADEPT 
Fax:  800-579-8933 
Member  NACCB/EOE 

adept 


ADEPT 

Placing  Peopie  Fusr* 


WWW 


i  n  c 


com 


Member  of  Technical  Staff.  Will 
be  responsible  to  perform  inde¬ 
pendent  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  areas  of  network 
management  and  integrated 
communications.  Position  req¬ 
uires  that  the  MTS  investigate 
the  use  of  advanced  software 
engineering  techniques  to  sup¬ 
port  implementation  of  high  per¬ 
formance  database  and  alarm 
message  management  systems 
for  large  network  monitoring 
applications.  Specifically,  the 
candidate  will  be  responsible  to 
code,  test  (in  a  Unix,  Td/Tk, 
Informix,  C/C++  environment) 
and  coordinate  the  development 
of  the  product  by  having  a  close 
liaison  with  the  developers  on 
programming  issues  related  to 
process  flow,  user  interface, 
database  fragmentation,  data 
replication  and  integrity  con¬ 
straints.  Emphasis  will  be  on 
conducting  a  performance  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  software  and  exploring 
alternative  implementation  and 
support  strategies  by  evaluating 
various  software  tools  and  pre¬ 
senting  their  effectiveness. 
Additionally,  the  position  requires 
24  hour  support  of  the  project 
with  particular  emphasis  on  cus¬ 
tomer  interaction  which  may 
involve  some  travel  to  customer. 
Must  have  MS  in  Computer 
Science  and  3  yrs  experience  in 
software  engineering  in  a  univer¬ 
sity,  national  or  private  sector 
laboratory.  Such  experience 
must  include  *  Software  develop¬ 
ment  using  C,  C++,  Unix,  TCP/IP 
internetworking  and  database 
administration  in  a  relational 
database  environment  like 
Informix  or  Sybase  *  Shell 
Programming  in  a  Tcl/Tk  envi¬ 
ronment  ‘  Knowledge  of  work- 
flow  and  experience  in  develop¬ 
ing  workflow  related  applica¬ 
tions.  Hrs  per  wk:  40.  Salary: 
$2885  biwkly.  Send  two  (2) 
resumes  to:  Case  #80899,  P.O. 
Box  8968,  Boston  MA  02114. 


WELCOME  TO  INNOVATION 

Welcome  to  Baptist  Health  Systems,  the  only  healthcare 
system  in  the  country  to  chosen  as  one  of  the  1 00  Best 
Companies  to  Work  for  in  America.  Our  Information 
Technology  Division  supports  all  the  entries  of  Baptist 
Health  Systems  through  the  use  of  innovative  state-of- 
the-art  technology.  The  tools  they  provide  enhance  our 
ability  to  be  the  healthcare  provider  of  choice  in  South 
Florida.  Our  team  has  room  for  creative  computer  pro¬ 
fessionals  interested  in  these  challenging  positions: 

LABORATORY  INFORMATICS 
TEAM  LEADER 

In  depth,  working  knowledge  of  the  information  system 
implementation  life  cycle  from  system  definition,  system 
selection,  unit  testing,  to  integration  and  rollout. 
Extensive  project  management  supervisory  and  health¬ 
care  related  experience  required. 

SYSTEMS  ENGINEER  ll-lll 

Strong  working  knowledge  of  client/server,  intermediate- 
advanced  installation  project  implementation,  adminis¬ 
trative  and  maintenance  knowledge  of  applications 
residing  on  one  or  more  of  the  following:  NetWare,  Unix, 
or  NT.  Candidate  must  possess  strong  networking  con¬ 
cepts  and  LAN/WAN  design  skills.  Project  planning  skills 
and  system  design  is  required.  Strong  verbal  and  written 
skills  are  also  required. 

We  are  located  in  sunny  South  Florida,  which  offers 
year-round  outdoor  sports  and  cultural  events,  along 
with  easy  access  to  beaches  and  the  beautiful  Florida 
Keys.  For  immediate  consideration,  please  mail/fax 
resume  to  Baptist  Health  Systems,  7330  SW  62  Place, 
Ste.  201,  Miami,  FL  33143.  Fax  (305)  662-2759. 

For  further  information,  visit  our  website  at  www.bap- 
tisthealth.net 

Baptist  Health  Systems 
of  South  Florida 

BAPTIST  HOSPITAL  OF  MIAMI  ■  SOUTH  MIAMI  HOSPITAL 
BAPTIST  CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  *  HOMESTEAD  HOSPITAL 
MARINERS  HOSPITAL  •  MIAMI  CAXDIAC  E  VASCULAR  INSrilUTE 


Software  Engineer/PM:  Dev. 
apps  using  Visual  Studio  & 
BackOffice.  Rqts:  40/wk.  BS  in 
CS  or  related  field.  Min  4  yrs  exp. 
Must  be  proficient  in  Visual  Basic 
5.X/6.X,  Visual  InterDev  6.0,  SQL 
Server  6.X/7.X,  Access  97, 
Windows  NT  Server  4.x,  ASP, 
VBScript,  IIS  4.0,  TS  2.0. 
ERWin,  Crystal  Reports,  & 
DemoShield.  Additional  respon¬ 
sibilities:  Mgmt  network  of  over 
120  users  &  a  staff  of  10.  Will  be 
tested  for  competency.  Job  ref# 
104.  3H  Technology,  3030 
Clarendon  Blvd  #320.  Arlington 
VA  22201.  Fax  resumes  to  703- 
908-0845  or  e-mail  to: 
Webmaster@threeht.com. 


Software  Engineers 
needed  for  Hern¬ 
don,  VA  client  site 
using  UNIX,  C/C++, 
INFORMIX-4GL, 
INFORMIX-SQL. 
Master's  in  Elect/ 
Comm.  Eng.,  Comp. 
Sci/Eng,  or  Info  Sci., 
plus  3  yrs.  exp. 
Apply  to  Global 
Consultants,  601 
Jefferson  Rd,  Par- 
sippany,  NJ  07054. 


Programmer/  Analyst 
Needed  to  collect  and  analyze 
information  for  developing  and 
modifying  an  e-commerce  web¬ 
site,  company  website,  and  busi¬ 
ness  data  processing  systems; 
plan,  develop  and  implement 
computer  systems;  use  VB. 
VC++,  HTML,  and  a  variety  of 
3rd  part  tools  (for  graphic  image 
manipulation);  and  develop  key 
application  programs.  Req  MS 
or  Equivalent  in  CS  or  MIS  or 
other  related  areas.  At  least  one 
year  Exp.  In  job  offered  or  in 
Programmer  position  Prof,  in  VB. 
VC++,  HTML,  and  a  variety  of 
3rd  part  tools  (for  graphic  image 
manipulation  and  developing  key 
application  programs).  Mon-Fri. 
8am-5pm  $57k  based  on  exp. 
Contact  Human  Resources  (Job 
Code:  ISPA)  5824-D  Peachtree 
Corners  East.  Norcross,  GA 
30092  FAX:770-582-0410 

(PRINCIPALS  ONLY) 
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Programmer/ Analyst 


(Beautiful  Idaho) 


Sun  Solaris  Admins  &  Appl  Integration  utilizing  knowledge  of 
networking  topologies/technology;  provide  user  support, 
system  troubleshooting,  mod's  &  backup  mgmt.  Coordinate 
local  &  remote  hdw/stw  config.  Web  environment  &  Oracle 
DB  applications.  B.S.  in  Computer  Science  with  at  least  3 
years  experience.  Salaried,  full-time  position.  Must  relocate  to 
Idaho  and  US  Citizenship  required.  Send  resume  to  HR,  c/o 
Mr.  Terry  Brooks,  Argonne  National  Laboratory  West,  PO 
Box  2528,  Idaho  Falls,  ID  83403-2528. 

Email:  terry.brooks@anlw.anl.gov 


Software  Engineer:  Apply  princi¬ 
ples  of  seismology,  expert  sys¬ 
tems,  database  systems  and 
man/machine  interfaces  as 
implemented  through  the  X  win¬ 
dow  systems  to  the  research  and 
development  of  computer  ani¬ 
mated  intelligent  geophysical 
processing  software  and  hard¬ 
ware  systems;  Includes:  pro¬ 
gramming  in  Lisp,  C,  Fortran, 
C++  and  TCL/TK  on  Unix  based 
operating  systems  adhering  to 
the  SQL,  Posix  and  XOpen  stan¬ 
dards,  providing  educational  and 
technical  support  to  employees 
and  clients.  Analyze  and  evalu¬ 
ate  interface  between  various 
software  programs  and  hardware 
components.  Salary:  $88,516/ 
year  for  40  hours/week.  Req¬ 
uires  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  Computer  Science  or 
equivalent  as  determined  by  out¬ 
side  credential  evaluator.  Req¬ 
uires  three  years  experience  in 
job  offered.  Employment  in 
Arapahoe  county.  To  apply, 
please  send  resume  to  the 
Colorado  Department  of  Labor 
and  Employment,  Employment 
Programs,  Attn:  Mr.  Jim 
Shimada,  Two  Park  Central, 
Suite  400,  1515  Arapahoe  St., 
Denver.  Colorado  80202-2117, 
J.O.  #CO  4605572.  Ad  paid  by 
an  Equal  Employment  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 


Object  Oriented  Programmers 
Wanted  to  develop  and  test  soft¬ 
ware  applications  and  systems  for 
utility  companies,  banks,  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  and  industrial 
companies  using  object-oriented 
development  methodologies. 
Develop  systems  software  for 
client/server  applications  in  a 
Windows  environment  using 
object-oriented  design  method¬ 
ologies,  code  using  Smalltalk 
dialects  and  other  object-oriented 
languages.  Document  user 
needs,  program  functions,  and 
required  steps  for  program  modifi¬ 
cations.  Requirements:  Bachelor's 
degree  in  Computer  Science, 
Engineering  or  a  related  field  and 
at  least  one  year  of  object-orient¬ 
ed  language.  Experience  must 
include  coding  in  Smalltalk  dialect 
or  other  object-oriented  language, 
Position  requires  travel  to  various 
client  locations  throughout  the  US 
90  to  1 00  percent  of  the  time,  and 
performance  of  benchwork 
between  field  assignments. 
Salary  $50-70K  per  year,  based 
on  object-oriented  programming 
expertise  gained  through  experi¬ 
ence  or  education.  Please  send 
resume  to  Objectlntelligence,  c/o 
Melissa  Dugan,  900  Ridgefield 
Drive.  Suite  200,  Raleigh, 

NC  27609,  or  e-mail  to 
Melissad@objectint.com. 


Software  Consultant  (J.O.N. 
6023224)  Consult  with  users  to 
define  their  data  processing  and 
computer  systems  needs:  ana¬ 
lyze  current  procedures; 
recommend  and  implement  soft¬ 
ware  and  hardware  solutions; 
and  use  Al  Programming,  UNIX 
Network  programming,  and  VC 
++,  Reqs.  a  Masters  deg.  or  its 
equivalent  in  educ.  and  exp.  in 
comp,  sci.,  sys.  anal.,  comp.  info, 
sys.,  comp,  engg.,  comp,  appl., 
elec,  engg.,  or  math.,  plus  3  yrs. 
exp.  in  the  job  offered.  Will 
accept  a  Bachelors  degree  or  a 
foreign  equivalent  degree  fol¬ 
lowed  by  at  least  5  yrs  of  pro¬ 
gressive  experience  in  the  com¬ 
puter  software  specialty  in  lieu 
of  the  required  education  and 
experience.  $60,000  p/yr.,  40 
hrs/wk.,  M-F,  9a-5p.  Send 
resume  along  with  J.O.N 
6023224  to  Mr  John  McCraiey, 
Manager,  Butler  County  Job 
Center,  227  West  Cunningham 
Street,  Butler,  PA  16003. 


SAGA  SOFTWARE,  Inc*  based  in  Reston, 
VA,  provides  enterprise  systems  software  and 
Solutioas-OrienteJ  Middleware  products  that 
support  billions  of  mainframe  transactions 
daily  for  some  of  tine  world’s  largest  organiza¬ 
tions.  SAGA’S  suite  of  products  takes  cus¬ 
tomers  from  the  heart  of  die  enterprise  to  die 
desktop,  freeing  their  information  and  lever¬ 
aging  their  IT  investment 

SAGA  is  currently  recruiting  for  endnisiaslic 
IT  professionals  with  the  following  back¬ 
grounds: 

•  Pre/Post  Sales  Support  Engineers 

•  Natur.il/AdabasProgramniers 

•  Adabas  DBAs 

•  Project  Managers 

•  Consultants  widi  any  of  the 
following  skills:  OOD.  ERP,  Java, 
C++  and  Usual  basic 

Openings  are  dirougliout  die  US  and 
include:  Reston,  VA;  Atlanta;  Chicago;  Dallas; 
Philadelphia;  Sacramento  and  Irvine,  CA; 
Denver,  Fort  Lee,  N|;  and  Bloomington,  MN. 

We  offer  a  fantastic  benefils  program  which 
includes  a  profit  sharing  bonus  plan  as  well 
as  3wks  of  vacation  and  matching  40  lk.  if 
interested  in  applying,  please  send  your 
resume  lo  SAGA,  11190  Sunrise  Valley 
Drive  Reslon,  VA  20191 
Fax:703-391.8340  or  email 
sahns@sagaly1.com 

PRINCIPALS  0Niy»E0E 


Think  Big! 
Think  SAGA 

SAGA  SOFTWARE,  Inc.  is  a 
world-class  software  company 
delivering  enterprise-class  soft¬ 
ware  products  and  services.  So 
join  our  team  of  top  professionals 
and  help  us  set  our  clients'  infor¬ 
mation  and  their  business  free. 
We  are  recruiting  for  all  types  of 
Systems  Analysis  Consultants, 
Staff  Consultants,  Project  Man¬ 
agers/Leaders,  System/Software 
Engineers,  Programmer/Analy¬ 
sts,  and  other  computer  science 
professionals. 

Openings  throughout  the  U.S. 
including:  Reston,  VA;  Atlanta; 
Chicago;  Dallas;  Philadelphia; 
Sacramento  and  Irvine,  CA; 
Denver;  Fort  Lee,  NJ;  and 
Bloomington,  MN. 

We  offer  competitive  salaries 
and  comprehensive  benefits. 
Please  send  your  resume  to 
SAGA  SOFTWARE,  Inc.,  ATTN 
Human  Resources,  Computer- 
world  Ad,  11190  Sunrise  Valley 
Drive,  Reston,  VA  20191.  Fax: 
(703)  391-8340.  E-mail: 

sahus@sagafyi.com.  For  addi¬ 
tional  opportunities,  see  our  ads 
under  Computer  or  visit  our  Web 
site:  www.sagafyi.com. 


Programmer  Analyst  (JO  N 

7046522)  Plan,  develop,  test, 
and  document  computer  pro¬ 
grams:  evaluate  user  requests 
for  new  or  modified  programs; 
and  use  Cobol  II,  IMS-DB/DC, 
and  Telon.  Reqs.  2  yrs.  of  exp.  in 
the  job  offered  or  rel.  occu.  such 
as  prog.,  prog.  anal.,  s/w  prog, 
anal.,  sys.  anal.,  s/w  engr.,  or 
cons,  and  a  bachelors  deg.  in 
comp,  sci.,  sys.  anal.,  comp, 
info,  sys.,  comp,  engg.,  elec, 
engg.,  electro,  engg.,  electro.  & 
comm.or  math  or  its  equivalent 
in  educ.  and  exp.  Exp.  in  the  job 
offered  or  rel.  occu.  must  ined. 
2yrs.  of  exp.  in  the  use  of  Cobol 
II,  IMS-DB/DC  and  Telon.  Will 
accept  3  years  of  college  educ. 
plus  3  years  in  the  job  offered  or 
in  a  related  occupation  in  lieu  of 
the  required  educ.  and  exp.  Will 
accept  any  equally  suitable 
combination  of  educ.,  training, 
&/or  exp.  which  would  qualify  an 
appl.  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  job  offered.  $50,000  p/yr., 
40  hrs/wk.,  M-F,  9a-5p.  Send 
resume  along  with  J.O.N. 
7046522  to  Mr.  James  Woods 
Acting  Manager,  Pittsburgh 
East  Job  Center,  6206  Broad 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15206. 
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Build  Your  Future  at  Syntel 

Every  day,  Syntel  delivers  innovative  IT  solutions  to  leading 
Fortune  500  companies  and  government  organizations  to  help 
them  build  the  information  systems  of  tomorrow. 


Through  our  offices  and  Development  Centers  in  North 
America,  Europe  and  Asia,  our  professionals  are  delivering 
applications  and  enterprise  management  services,  Year  2000 
compliance  programs,  turnkey  project  management,  and 
consulting  services. 


Due  to  our  rapid  growth,  we  have  immediate,  full-time  opportu¬ 
nities  for  both  entry-level  and  experienced  Software  Engineers, 
Consultants,  Programmers,  Programmer/Analysts,  Project 
Leaders,  Project  Managers,  Supervisors,  Database 
Administrators,  Computer  Personnel  Managers  and  Computer 
Operations  Managers  with  any  of  the  following  skills: 

Mainframe 


•  IMS  DB/DC  or  DB2,  CICS, 
COBOL,  MVS/ESA 

Mid  Range 

•  U6000 


Focus,  IDMS  or  SAS 
UNISYS  A  -  Series  or 
UNISYS  2200 


AS/400,  RPG/400,  Synon  or  COBOL 


DBA 

•  Oracle  or  Sybase 

Clieni/Server 

•  Informix,  C  or  Unix 

•  JAVA,  HTML,  Active  X  or  Web 
Commerce 

•  UNIX,  C,  C+  +,  Visual  C+  +, 
CORBA,  OOD  or  OOPS 

•  Unix  System  Administrator 

•  LAN/WAN,  Novell  or  WinNT 

•  Sybase,  Access  or  PowerBuilder 

•  SQL  Server  or  Visual  Basic 

•  IEF 


DB2 


Oracle  Developer  or 
Designer  2000 
Oracle  Applications  & 
Tools 

Lotus  Notes  Developer 
SAP/R3,  ABAP/4  or  FICO 
or  MM  &  SD 
PeopleSoft 
Baan 


Technical  Recruiters 

*  Junior  and  Senior  positions  available 


Some  positions  require  a  Bachelor's  degree,  others  a  Master's 
degree.  We  also  except  the  equivalent  of  the  degree  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  experience. 


SMNirEL 

www.syntelinc.com 


With  Syntel  (NASDAQ:  SYNT),  recently  named  one  of  Business 
Week's  "Hot  Growth  Companies,"  you'll  enjoy  excellent  compensa¬ 
tion,  full  benefits,  employee  stock  purchase  plan  and  more. 

Please  forward  your  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Syntel,  Inc.,  Attn:  Recruiting  Manager-LD03,  2800 
Livernois  Rd.,  Suite  400,  Troy,  Ml  48083.  Phone: 
248-619-2800;  Fax:  248-619-2888;  e-mail: 
scott_aicher@syntelinc.com.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


Data  Warehousing/DSS 

*  Oracle  Express,  Brio,  Informatica. 
COGNOS,  MicroStrategy,  Information 
Advantage,  Business  Objects 

*  Practice  Manager  (Atlanta) _ 

Oracle  Technical  Architects 

*  Oracle  Financials  Practice  Managers 

*  Sr  Oracle  Financials  Architects 

*  Oracle  Financials  Programmers 

*  Oracle  Financials  Analyzer _ 

Peoplesoft  Technical  Architects 

*  Peoplesoft  Practice  Manager 

*  Sr.  Peoplesoft  Financials  Architects 


Taming  A  World  Of 


DBS  (GEAC) 

•  M&D/MSA 

*  AP  PO,  CP  HR,  GL.  FA.  AR,  1C 
on-site/off-site 

For  immediate  consideration,  please  call/fax  or  send 
resume  to  Grace  Technologies.  Attn:  Technical 
Reauiter.  9  Campus  Drive,  3rd  Floor,  Parsippany. 

NJ  07054;  Ph.  800-767-7017,  ext  334/333/341; 

Fax;  800-241-2620;  E-mail:  Reouiting@gracetech.com 
Southeast  Office.  Ph.  704-571-3935;  Fax.  704-571- 
3936  Boston  Office.  Ph.  617-573-5025;  Fax;  617- 
573-5026.  EOF  M/F/D/V 


Technical  Breakthroughs 


Since  its  beginning  in  1987,  Grace  Technologies  has  established  itself  as  a 
different  breed  of  cat  As  a  nationwide  multi-million  dollar,  employee-based  con¬ 
sultancy.  our  goal  is  to  provide  our  250  clients  with  the  highest  level  of  expertise 
and  service  to  meet  and  exceed  their  business  goals.  By  continually  adapting  to 
the  dynamic  landscape  of  the  technology  field,  we  challenge  our  talented  team 
of  professionals  to  keep  ahead  of  the  most  cutting  edge  technologies  and  solu¬ 
tions.  And  in  our  open  work  environment  our  professionals  have  all  the  creative 
freedom  to  run  wild  with  their  technical  abilities. 


If  you've  got  the  skills,  get  ready  for  a  future 
or  fearless  opportunities. 
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Ready  to  change 
the  shape  of 
things  to  come? 

Develop  Microsoft®  Windows®  2000. 
Today.  If  you’d  like  to  impact  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  operating  system  that 
will  do  more  for  more  people,  apply  for 
one  of  the  following  positions  on  our 
job  site: 

Software  Design  Engineer 

Software  Design  Engineer  in  Test 

Development  Lead 

Test  Manager 

Program  Manager 

$ 

Microsoft  offers  a  competitive  salary 
and  excellent  benefits.  E-mail  your 

microsoft.com/jobs 

resume  in  ASCII  text  format  to: 
resume@microsoft.com  (indicate  Job 

Code  A22y4-0301  and  contact  infor¬ 
mation  within  the  text  of  your  resume). 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer 
and  support  workplace  diversity. 

Microsoft 

Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?* 

©1999  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft.  Windows  and  Where  do  you  want  to  go 
today?  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States. 


Software  Consultant 

We  are  recruiting  Software  Consultants  for  GemStone  Systems,  Inc.,  at  the 
junior  and  senior  levels.  Successful  candidates  will  possess  a  BS  in  com¬ 
puter  science,  electrical  engineering  or  related  field  (or  equivalent  experi¬ 
ence).  Candidates  may  possess  0-5  years  of  experience  working  with  cus¬ 
tomers  in  field  technical  support  or  consulting  assignments  in  design,  devel¬ 
opment,  analysis  and  implementation  of  data-intensive  and/or  object-ori¬ 
ented  database  applications  using  Smalltalk,  C++  and  Java.  80%  travel  to 
customer  sites  throughout  the  United  States  is  required. 

GemStone  offers  an  excellent  benefits  package  and  an  environment  that  fos¬ 
ters  personal  and  professional  growth.  Opportunities  for  compensation 
include  a  base  pay  plus  bonus.  For  prompt  and  confidential  consideration, 
please  fax,  e-mail  or  mail  your  resume  to  our  Corporate  Headquarters: 
GemStone  Systems,  Inc.,  Human  Resources,  Dept.  5600,  20575  NW  von 
Neumann  Dr.,  Beaverton,  OR  97006;  Fax.  503.533.3222;  e-mail: 
resume@gemstone.com  Visit  us  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 
http://www.gemstone.com  We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

GEMSTONE 


SAP  OPPORTUNITIES 


MAS,  a  Team  SAP  Partner,  is  expanding  with  over  1 000+  profes¬ 
sionals  worldwide  to  support  it’s  clients  in  all  aspects  of  SAP  FT/3 
implementation.  Having  worked  on  over  250  projects  in  more  than 
25  countries,  MAS  has  doubled  revenues  each  year  since  1991. 
With  offices  in  New  York,  Boston  &  California  we  have  a  number 
of  exciting  permanent  openings  at  all  levels  for  experienced  SAP 
Functional,  Technical  and  Programming  Professionals  who 
are  ready  to  be  part  of  our  success  story.  Additional  opportuni¬ 
ties  exist  for  Technical  Developers/Writers,  SAP  Education  & 
Training  Project  Mgrs  and  IT  Mgr.  We  offer  excellent  salaries 
&  benefits.  Please  send  resumes  to  (Indicating  area  of  interest): 


MAS,  Inc. 

666  Third  Ave.,  23rd  Fir 
New  York,  NY  10017 
Attn:  Recruitment  Dept. 
Fax:  (212)  687-6219 


E-mail: 

US.RECRUITMENT@mas-int.com 


WWW.maS-int.COm  MAS  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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PEOPLESOFT  PROJECT  DIRECTOR 

California  State  University,  San  Bernardino 

(CSUSB)  is  seeking  a  success  oriented  Project  Director  to  manage  &  imple¬ 
ment  the  CSU  baseline  PeopleSoft  HR.  Financial,  Development,  &  Student 
Admin  modules  at  CSUSB,  a  dynamic  &  growth  oriented,  institution 

CSUSB  is  located  60  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles  The  area  offers  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  recreational  and  cultural  opportunities  Housing  costs  are  about  one- 
half  of  those  in  L  A  The  university  currently  has  approximately  1 3,000  stu¬ 
dents  and  an  annual  budget  of  more  than  $90  million. 


Qualifications: 

Equivalent  to  an  undergraduate  degree  in  Business.  Computer  Science  or 
a  related  area.  A  Master  s  degree  is  preferred:  Demonstrated  experience  & 
success  in  managing  &  implemenling  complex  long-term  projects,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  Higher  Educalion  Experience  in  successfully  managing  organization 
wide  administrative  systems  projects,  Ability  to  utilize  proven  imptementa 
tion  methodologies  &  project  management  tools:  Expertise  in  using 
PeopleSoft  implementation  methodology  is  preferred 

Benefits: 

Excellent  salary  &  benefit  package,  including  performance  incentives,  is 
being  offered  for  this  career  enhancing  opportunity  Relocation  assistance 
available. 


To  join  our  team,  please  contact: 
CSUSB  -  HR  Dept., 

5500  Univ.  Pkwy., 

San  Bernardino,  CA  92407 
(909)  880-5139  or 
http://www.csusb.edu  or 
e-mail  jcasilla@>csusb.edu 
An  Cqual  Opportunity  employer 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
SAN  BERNARDINO 

Please  mark  jot)  code  1999-0054  - 
Information  Resources  A  Technology 


Good  career  management.  It’s  exhilarating.  Now,  in  addition  to  the  career  development  assistance  you’ve  come  to  depend  on  from  careeragent.com,  there’s 
a  lot  more.  Post  your  resume  on  our  site  and  your  qualifications  will  be  actively  shopped  to  some  of  the  largest  and  most  respected  employers,  from  Fortune 
500  companies  to  exciting  start-ups.  You’ll  get  maximum  response  with  minimal  effort.  And  you’ll  be  able  to  stay  on  track  with  new  opportunities  without 
the  rest  of  your  life  missing  a  beat.  Look  into  careeragent.com  and  get  your  resume  to  get  to  work. 

E-mail  your  resume  to  www.careeragent.com  Remember  to  include  the  Reference  Code:  CW  9812 
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CareerAgent.com 
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Fran  Quittel 

Nationally  Recognized  Career  Expert  and 
Computerworld)  CareerAdvisor  Columnist 

With  a  lengthy  background  in  high  tech 
careers  and  recruiting,  Cornputerworld’s 
CareerAdvisor  Fran  Quittel  specializes  in  pro¬ 
viding  in-depth  information  for  job  seekers  and 
a  “Recruiting  Scoreboard”  to  help  employers 
audit  and  improve  their  internal  recruiting 
practices.  Fran  is  author  of  the  book  Firepower: 
Everything  you  need  to  kno  w  before  and  after  you 
lose  your  job  and  is  the  original  creator  of  The 
FirePower  Career  Forum  on  The  Microsoft 
Network.  She  also  publishes  career  advice  at 
www.careerbabe.com  and  tips  for  employers  at 

www.yourcareer.com 


career 

Ask  Cornputerworld’s 
CareerAdvisor 


This  new  feature  appears  every  other  week 
and  is  Cornputerworld’s  interactive 
career  advice  column.  Simply  submit  your 
questions  to  Cornputerworld’s  CareerAdvisor  at 
http:/ /www.  computerworld.com/ career_advisor 
and  yours  might  be  answered  in  the  print 
and  online  pages  of  Computerworld 
by  nationally  recognized  columnist 
Fran  Quitell. 


COMPUTERWORLD 
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E-Commerce 
Solutions  Can 
Produce  One 
of  Two  Results 


Creating  /  ,  Js 

Digital  f  ^  ,  INTERSHOP 

Economy  •  V  Jb 

©  1999  INTERSHOP®  Communications,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  All  other  trademarks  are  the  property  of 
their  respective  owners. 


Choosing  the  right  result  is  easy. 
But  which  e-commerce  solution  is 
right  for  your  Enterprise? 


Since  1994,  INTERSHOP®  has  delivered  e-commerce 
software  that  produces  a  solid  return-on-investment. 
We  have  over  9,000  installations  worldwide,  more 
than  anyone  in  the  business. 


Our  customers  have  deployed  in  less  than  30  days. 
Realized  return-on-investment  in  three  weeks.  And 
earned  $1  million  in  the  first  month.  Our  technology 
even  hooks  into  your  existing  ERP  systems,  such  as 
SAP®  R/3  and  Oracle®. 


Whether  you  need  an  online  storefront  or 
supply  chain  management  —  whether  you  sell  to 
businesses  or  consumers  —  INTERSHOP  will 
supply  your  Enterprise  with  a  complete  and 
powerful  e-commerce  platform. 


Make  the  most  of  your  e-commerce  initiative. 
Call  us  today  at  1 .877.644.67 1 6,  or  visit 
www.intershop.com/cworld 
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MARKETPLACE 

For  more  information  on  advertising, 
call  (800)  343-6474 


ATTENTION! 


%/  Supports  UNIX,  Windows  NT, 
Windows  95,  and  Open  VMS 

%/  Notification  via  numeric  and  alpha 
pagers,  telephones,  and  custom 
methods 

Interfaces  with  all  leading 
system/network  management 
products 

l/  Unlimited  escalation  guarantees 
the  right  people  are  contacted 


Attention!  will  page  you,  or 
call  you  on  the  phone  when 
critical  system 
or  network 
problems  occur. 

%/  Personnel  call  in  to  Attention!  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  page 

\/  Fault  tolerant  design  supports 

utAwvb.n{  Attention!  servers  for  imme¬ 
diate  failover 

t/  Event  filtering  suppresses  redundant 
notification  for  same  problem 

s/  Heartbeat  monitoring  guarantees 

systems  and  critical  applications  are  run¬ 
ning  24x7 


www.Mentionsoftware.com 


ATTEMjGN 


2175  N.  Academy  Circle  •  Suite  100  •  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80909 
(719)591-9110  ‘fax  (719)  591-9590 


Call for  free  demo  software  800-684-1684 


Microsoft*  Exam  Simulations 


Microsoft 


Questionable.  Guaranteed. 


It  all  comes  down  to  questions.  Questions 
that  challenge  your  expertise  about  Microsoft 
products.  Question  yourself  -  are  you  ready? 
Be  absolutely  sure.  With  Spike  and  the  gang's 
certification  guarantee,  you  will  be.  Because 
once  you've  completed  the  program,  you'll  pass 
with  flying  colors  or  get  your  money  back.* 
And  don't  worry,  because  as  Microsoft 
Certification  changes,  Transcender  will  have 
you  covered. ..without  question. 


Most  Realistic  MCSE  and  MCSD 
Simulations  Available 
Detailed  Answers  and  Explanations 
NEW!  Computer  Adaptive  Testing  Features 
NEW!  Simulation  Questions 
Money  Back  If  You  Don't  Pass  Guarantee* 


From  $129  -  $179 

Transcender.  America’s  #1  Exam  Preparation  Software. 


Transcended 

Corporation 


To  order,  call  Howard  @  (615)  726-8779  or  fax  (615)  726-8884;  242  Louise  Ave.;  Nashville,  TN  37203. 


www.transcender.com 


©  1999  Transcender  Corp.  All  Rights  Reserved.  Microsoft  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
Microsoft  Corporation.  Multi-user  licenses  are  available.  ‘Call  or  see  our  Web  site  for  details. 


Training  ■■■ 


Try  Our  Proven 
MT.  Certification 


Discover  the  fastest  and 
easiest  way  to  prepare 
for  I.T.  certification.  Our 
Self-Study  computer-based 
training  courses  provide  a 
learning  environment  that 
surpasses  traditional 
classroom  and  video 
courses.  To  prove  it,  we’re 
offering  a  free  demo  disk  of 
our  CBT  courses  to  I.T. 
professionals  who  call 
today! 


•  Gain  Valuable  Skills,  Knowledge  and 
Technical  Recognition 

•  Open  the  Door  to  Great  Career  Opportunities 

•  Raise  Your  Income 


•  MCSE  •  CNE 


•  Study  at  Your  Own  Pace 

•  Interactive  Hands-on  Exercises 


•  MCSE+Internet 

•  MCP 

•  Cisco 

•  Intro  to  Network 

•  A+  Certification 
•MCSD 
•Visual  C++ 

•C++ 

•  Oracle 
•And  More! 


•  Novell  CIP 

•  CNA 
•UNIX 

•  Web  Master 

•  Intro  to  PC 

•  Visual  Basic 
•Java 
•COBOL 
•Office  97 


•  Receive  One-on-One  Training  Consulting 

I.T.  Professionals  Call  Now  to 
Get  Your  FREE  Demo  Disk! 

1  •800-475*5831 

FORIfRONT 

DIRECT 

A  CBT  Group  Company 

25400  US  Hwy.  19  N.,  #285  •  Clearwater,  FL  33763 


Copyright  ©  1998  CBT  Group.  PIC  AH  rights  reserved  Forefront  Direct,  the  Forefront  Direct  logo  and  Forefront  Direct  Sett-Study  Course 
are  trademarks  of  CBT  Group,  PLC.  All  other  trademarks  are  the  properties  ot  their  respective  holders  Pnnted  in  the  U  SA  Mcw 


Alicomp 


We  specialize  in  providing  VM,  MVS, 
VSE  service  to  clients  who  need 
Outsourcing,  Remote  Computing,  Year 
2000:  Mainframe  Conversion  Test 
Environment,  Tape  Conversions, 
Systems  Programming  &  Networking 
Support  Services 

www.alicomp.com 

Visit  our  website,  or  for  more 
information,  call  800-274-5556. 


Free  Microsoft  Ready  to  Get  Certified? 

Authorized  &  Approved  The  road  to  certification  is  long  and  demanding. 
Study  Guides*  We  specialize  in  providing  customized  I.  T. 

training  solutions  designed  to  meet  your  goals, 
your  schedule  and  your  budget. 
Whether  you're  interested  in  MCP,  MCSE, 
MCSD,  MCSE+I,  CNE,  CNA.  A*,  C++, 
specialized  certification  programs  or  desktop 
applications,  we  can  help. 
Custom  design  a  training  program  that 
guarantees  the  results  you  need! 
* Call  for  a  FREE  demo  and  all  the  detailsl 

www.omniworldwide.com 

1-800-809-6906 
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WEEK  IN  STOCKS 


GAINERS  <t>  LOSERS  CP 


PERCENT 


Amazon.com  (H) . 30.2 

Xylan  . 29.5 

Infoseek  . 18.6 

Intuit  . 17.3 

Computer  Horizons  Corp . 16.6 

ETrade  Group  Inc . 15.4 

Yahoo  Inc . 15.1 

Verilink . 13.8 


DOLLAR 


Amazon.com  (H) . 29.69 

Yahoo  Inc . 20.31 

Intuit . 13.56 

Infoseek . 11.38 

America  Online  (L) . 8.63 

Qualcomm  (H) . 8.13 

Excite,  Inc . 7.63 

Netscape  Communications  (H) ....  6.94 


PERCENT 

IDX  Systems  (L) . 

. .  -26.5 

Quantum . 

. .  -19.9 

Sterling  Commerce  Inc . 

.  .  -19.8 

Teradyne . 

. .  -19.4 

Applied  Materials  . 

. .  .  -15.1 

Kla  Instruments  (H) . 

.  .  .  -14.7 

Tech  Data  (L) . 

.  .  -14.4 

Compaq . 

. .  -14.4 

DOLLAR 

Teradyne  . 

. .  -11.31 

Applied  Materials . 

. .  -10.13 

Intel  Corp . 

.  .  -9.44 

IDX  Systems  (L) . 

.  .  -9.09 

Kla  Instruments  (H) . 

. .  -8.75 

Altera  . 

.  .  -8.44 

Micron  Technology . 

. .  -7.25 

US  West . 

. .  -6.94 

INDEXES  TARGET 
INTERNET  FIRMS 


Cites  companies  earning 
50%  of  revenue  from  Net 

Trading  began  Friday  on 
the  Chicago  Board  Options 
Exchange  for  an  option 
based  on  the  new  Dow 
Jones  Internet  Commerce 
Index.  The  15  companies  traded  in  the 
index  (see  chart)  get  at  least  half  their 
revenue  from  providing  goods  or  ser¬ 
vices  via  the  Internet.  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.  in  New  York  also 
created  the  Internet  Services 
Index  of  25  stocks  from  com¬ 
panies  that  derive  half  their 
revenue  from  providing  Internet  access 
and  services.  The  Commerce  and  Ser¬ 
vices  indexes  together  are  called  the 
Dow  Jones  Internet  Index,  created  by 
Chad  Rakvin  at  Dow  Jones.  Rakvin 
talked  to  Computerworld  staff  writer 
Matt  Hamblen  about  the  new  indexes. 

Q:  Why  wouldn’t  a  company  like  Cisco 
Systems  [Inc.]  make  either  index? 

A:  Our  No.  1  stipulation  is  that  a  compa¬ 


INDUSTRY 

ALMANAC 


ny  must  generate  50%  of  its  revenues 
from  the  Internet  and  Cisco  doesn’t,  so 
far.  But  they  want  to  be  an  Internet 
company,  and  changes  will  be  made  to 
the  indexed  stocks  each  quarter. 

Q:  Why  create  these  indexes  now? 

A:  The  Internet  is  a  hot  sector;  there 
seems  to  be  a  need  and  people  are  in¬ 
terested.  At  one  point,  people  thought 
the  Internet  sector  was  just  a  craze,  an¬ 
other  tulip  bulb.  But  there’s  been 
greater  and  greater  demand  and  . . . 

more  companies  are  shifting 
focus  to  the  Internet  to  drive 
revenue,  from  retailers  selling 
books  to  traders  selling  stocks. 


Q:  What  makes  your  Net  index  different 
from  others? 

A:  We  wanted  to  create  an  index  based 
on  a  strong  methodology. . . .  We  came 
up  with  some  and  they’re  right  there  for 
people  to  see.  [Editor’s  note:  the 
methodology  is  at  www.dowjones.com .] 
In  addition  to  the  revenue  requirement, 
a  company  must  have  a  three-month 
trading  history  and  an  average  $100  mil¬ 
lion  capitalization  over  one  quarter.  I 


An  Index  For  The  Internet 

Companies  in  the  Dow  Jones  Internet  Commerce  Index 


STOCK 

NASDAQ  SYMBOL 

STOCK 

NASDAQ  SYMBOL 

Amazon.com 

AMZN 

Excite 

XCIT 

Beyond.com 

BYND 

GeoCities 

GCTY 

Broadcast.com 

BCST 

5  Infoseek 

SEEK 

CDnow 

CONW 

Lycos 

LCOS 

Cyberian  Outpost 

COOL 

OnSale 

ONSL 

ETrade  Group 

EGRP 

Ticketmaster 

EBay 

EBAY 

Online  Citysearch 

TMCS 

Egghead.com 

EGGS 

jYkhoo! 

YHOO 

......  . . - .  . .  -  ' - 

52- 

FEB  26  WK  WET 

WKPCl 

EXCH 

WEEK 

UN6E 

2  PM  CHMSE 

CHJW6E 

SOFTWARE  OFF  0.4% 

ADBE 

51.07 

23  62 

Adobe  Systems  Inc 

4125  -1.06 

-2  5 

AZPN 

56  87 

6.12 

Aspen  Technology  Inc. 

12  88  -1.13 

80 

ADSK 

50.06 

21.62 

Autodesk  Inc 

40  50  -0.31 

•0  8 

AVIO 

47  75 

11.06 

Avid  Technology 

30.00  -0.75 

-2.4 

BOOL 

34  87 

16.00 

Boole  &  Babbage  Inc 

28  13  -1 13 

•38 

BOBJY 

42  50 

6.12 

Businesss  Obiccts  S.A  (H) 

3738  -0.63 

•1.6 

CDN 

39.00 

19.12 

Cadence  Design  Systems 

24  13  2  63 

■9.8 

CBTSY 

63.87 

6  68 

CBT  Group  Pic. 

1613"  -025 

-1.5 

CHKPF 

56.00 

10.87 

Checkpoint  Software 

39  69  2.00 

5.3 

CTXS 

107.50 

36.37 

Citrix  Systems  Inc. 

78.13  3.75 

5.0 

COGNF 

30.50 

14.75 

Cognos  Inc 

20.25  -1.31 

-6.1 

CA 

61.93 

26.00 

Computer  Associates 

4213  -0.13 

0.3 

CPWR 

79  81 

35.87 

Compuware  Corp 

56  00  -1,81 

-3.1 

DCTM 

59.62 

16.75 

Documentum 

2141  0.41 

1.9 

EFII 

41.00 

13.50 

Electronics  For  Imaging 

34.94  0.56 

•1.6 

HNCS 

47.12 

22.50 

Hnc  Software 

26  56  0.56 

2.2 

DXC 

55.75 

25.19 

IDX  Systems  (L) 

2519  -9.09 

-26.5 

FMX 

14.00 

3.50 

Informix  Software  Inc. 

8  78  -0.75 

-7.9 

NTU 

104.75 

34.18 

Intuit 

91.88  13.56 

17.3 

JKHY 

55.00 

29.00 

Jack  Henry  Associates 

36  06  0.31 

09 

JDEC 

49,50 

1356 

J.D.  Edwards  &  Co.  (H) 

16.00  1.25 

85 

LGTO 

67  75 

22.31 

Legato  Systems  Inc. 

48.13  5.50 

12.9 

MACR 

42.50 

10.75 

Macromedia  Inc. 

30.69  0.25 

08 

MANU 

66.37 

6.12 

Manugistics  Group  Inc. 

8.00  0.44 

5.8 

MENT 

15.06 

5.43 

Mentor  Graphics  (H) 

14.06  0  44 

3.2 

MSFT 

175.93 

79.50 

Microsoft  Corp. 

150.06  2.19 

1.5 

NETA 

67.68 

25.50 

Network  Associates 

47.13  4.50 

10.6 

GMH 

57.87 

30.37 

Network  General 

46.44  -0.94 

-2.0 

NOVL 

20.88 

8.87 

Novell  Inc.  (H) 

19.38  1.25 

6.9 

ORCL 

61.75 

18.18 

Oracle  Corp. 

55.44  2.25 

4.2 

PMTC 

36.31 

8.50 

Parametric  Technology  Corp. 

15  06  0.88 

6.2 

PSFT 

5743 

16.50 

PeopleSoft  Inc. 

18.66  0.78 

4.4 

PIXR 

66.00 

27.50 

Pixar 

41.63  -0.25 

-06 

PLAT 

34.31 

9.00 

Platinum  Technology  Inc. 

12.94  -0.81 

-5.9 

RATL 

35.62 

10.50 

Rational  Software  Corp. 

28.81  -2  94 

-9.3 

SAP 

60.12 

29.00 

SAP  AG 

31.50  2  00 

6.8 

SCUR 

29.00 

637 

Secure  Computing  Corp. 

19.00  -1.00 

-5.0 

SE 

50.25 

20.12 

Sterling  Commerce  Inc. 

24.56  -6.06 

19  8 

SSW 

32.81 

20.12 

Sterling  Software  Inc. 

25.63  0.06 

0.2 

SDRC 

29.00 

7.50 

Structural  Dynamics  Research 

19.63  1.38 

7.5 

SYBS 

11.62 

4.50 

Sybase  Inc. 

8.13  -0.13 

-1.5 

SYMC 

32.62 

8.68 

Symantec  Corp. 

17  88  -1.59 

-8  2 

SNPS 

61.25 

24.50 

Synopsis 

45.94  -2.94 

-6  0 

SCTC 

30.87 

8.12 

Systems  &  Computer  (L) 

8.13  -0.88 

-9.7 

BAANF 

55.50 

8.75 

The  Baan  Co.  N.V. 

9.31  -0.13 

-1.3 

VNTV 

39.75 

5  00 

The  Vantive  Corp. 

11.56  1.19 

11.4 

TSAI 

51.00 

27.06 

Trans.  Sys.  Arch. 

39.69  0.13 

0.3 

VRTS 

86.00 

23.75 

Veritas  Software  Corp. 

70.59  -1.09 

-1.5 

WIND 

34.43 

17.50 

Wind  River  Systems  Inc. 

23.06  0.56 

2.5 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS  CARRIERS  OFF  0.9% 

ATI 

98.87 

42.00 

Airtouch  Communications 

91.38  -0.38 

-0.4 

AT 

66.50 

38.25 

Alltel  Corp. 

59.25  -0.44 

-0.7 

AIT 

69.37 

40.93 

Amerilech  Corp. 

65.06  0.81 

1.3 

ANDW 

28.50 

10.37 

Andrew  Corp. 

15.06  -0.94 

-5.9 

T 

96.12 

48.37 

AT&T 

83.25  -3.13 

-3.6 

BOF 

46.62 

25.62 

BCE.  Inc. 

40.25  -1.31 

-3.2 

BEL 

61.18 

40.43 

Bell  Atlantic 

57.44  -0.94 

-1.6 

BLS 

50.00 

29.37 

Bell  South 

46.00  1.00 

2.2 

CSN 

21.43 

8.50 

Cincinnati  Bell  Inc. 

19.69  -0.44 

-2.2 

CMCSK 

78.43 

32.62 

Comcast  (H) 

71  06  0.56 

0.8 

CO 

42.75 

21.75 

Comsat  Corp. 

29.44  0.25 

0.9 

COX 

76.43 

37.56 

Cox  Communications  Inc. 

71.88  2.69 

3.9 

GSTRF 

37.12 

8.31 

Globalstar  Telecom.  Lid 

15.50  -0.75 

-4.6 

GTE 

71.81 

46.56 

GTE  Corp. 

64.63  -0.81 

-1.2 

NXTL 

34.12 

15.37 

Nextel  Communications 

29.97  -0.91 

-2.9 

SPOT 

66.12 

26.50 

Panamsat 

35.75  -0.38 

-1.0 

QCOM 

75.56 

37.75 

Qualcomm  (H) 

72.38  8  13 

12.6 

SBC 

59.93 

35.00 

SBC  Communications 

52.50  0.81 

1.6 

FON 

88.00 

54.00 

Sprint  Corp.  (H) 

86.38  3.56 

4.3 

TCOMA 

72.18 

28.50 

Tele-Communications 

63.19  -3.00 

-4.5 

TDS 

54.25 

30.62 

Telephone  and  Data  Systems 

49.75  -0.50 

-1.0 

USW 

66.00 

46.81 

US  West 

53.44  -6.94 

-11.5 

VIA 

88.62 

43.62 

Viacom  (H) 

86.25  2.00 

2.4 

WCII 

48.12 

10.25 

Winstar  Communications  Inc. 

31.75  -2.69 

-7.8 

WCOM 

86.25 

37.00 

MCI  WorldCom  Inc.  (H) 

84.25  0  31 

0.4 

SERVICES  OFF  1.5% 

ACXM 

31.25 

16.50 

Acxiom  Corp. 

24.00  0.50 

2.1 

ACS 

51.75 

22.37 

Affiliated  Computer  Servs 

46.44  -1.06 

-2.2 

AMSY 

40.25 

19.25 

American  Mgt.  Systems 

33.59  0.84 

2.6 

AUD 

42.62 

30.00 

Automatic  Data  Processing 

39.88  -0.94 

-2.3 

BSYS 

56.50 

34.06 

Bisys  Group.  Inc. 

53.13  0.63 

1.2 

CATP 

58.37 

13.37 

Cambridge  Technology  Ptnrs 

26  00  -3  50 

-11.9 

CEN 

81.00 

45.12 

Ceridian 

71.63  -2.19 

-3.0 

CBR 

40.87 

13.31 

Ciber  Inc. 

24.94  0.25 

1.0 

CDO 

23.25 

10.75 

Comdisco 

12.00  0.44 

3.8 

CHRZ 

53.50 

12.50 

Computer  Horizons  Corp. 

14.94  2.13 

16.6 

CSC 

74.87 

46.25 

Computer  Sciences 

66.75  -1.25 

-18 

DST 

70.56 

34.00 

Dst  Systems  Inc. 

54.19  -0.94 

-1.7 

EDS 

54.00 

30.43 

Electronic  Data  Systems 

46.63  1.13 

2.5 

FDC 

39.25 

19.68 

First  Data  Group 

38.06  1  69 

4.6 

FISV 

54.43 

35.87 

Fiserv 

46.75  0.13 

0.3 

T 

41.75 

17.31 

Gartner  Group 

22.63  1.00 

4  6 

KEA 

60  93 

24  75 

Keane 

31.88  1.63 

5.4 

NDC 

55.25 

26.18 

National  Data 

48.00  -3.00 

-5.9 

PAYX 

55.06 

33.12 

Paychex.  Inc. 

41.75  0  13 

0.3 

REGI 

30.50 

5.12 

Renaissance  Worldwide 

6.13  -044 

-67 

REY 

24.00 

12.62 

Reynolds  &  Reynolds 

18.88  -1.31 

-65 

SFE 

47.25 

17.12 

Safegard  Scientifics 

37.44  -2.31 

5  8 

SAPE 

82.87 

24  25 

Sapient  Corp. 

67 13  3  00 

4.3 

SMS 

86.50 

40  06 

Shared  Medical  Systems 

51.63  -2  56 

•4  7 

SDS 

4187 

21  68 

Sungard  Data  Systems 

3919  -0.25 

•0.6 

SYNT 

32.62 

8.68 

Syntel  Inc. 

1788  -1.59 

8  2 

TECD 

53.12 

17.44 

Tech  Data  (L) 

17  44  -2.94 

•14  4 

TSS 

26  25 

14.43 

Total  System  Services.  Inc 

2244  -2.25 

-9.1 

TSAI 

51.00 

27.06 

Transaction  Sys.  Architects 

39  69  013 

0.3 

C0MS 

51.12 

2293 

3Com  Corp. 

31.56  -188 

-56 

ADCT 

44.06 

15  75 

ADC  Telecommunications  Inc 

40.63 

0.69 

17 

ANTC 

28.50 

1125 

Antec  (H) 

27.38 

106 

40 

ASND 

93.37 

31.06 

Ascend  Communications  Inc 

7516 

-1.84 

2  4 

BNYN 

1937 

2.12 

Banyan  Systems  Inc 

10.00  -0.19 

•18 

CS 

1612 

6.62 

Cabletron  Systems 

8.06  0  06 

08 

CNEBF 

20  00 

575 

Call  Net  Enterprises 

6  69 

-0.19 

2  7 

CSCO 

117.50 

4012 

Cisco  Systems  Inc 

9719 

0.25 

03 

ECILF 

45  00 

19  75 

ECI  Telecom 

36  63 

269 

79 

FORE 

28.00 

9.25 

Fore  Systems  Inc. 

14  63 

•1.38 

-86 

HRS 

55.31 

27  56 

Harris  Corp. 

31.13 

3  50 

-101 

GMH 

57  87 

3037 

Hughes  Electronics/GM 

46.44  -0.94 

•20 

ERICY 

34  00 

15  00 

LM  Ericsson 

26  06 

-0  50 

19 

LU 

120  00 

5156 

Lucent  Technologies 

100  38 

2  75 

•27 

MADGF 

7.75 

1.75 

Madge  Networks 

3.56  0.13 

34 

NCDI 

13  75 

4  37 

Network  Computing  Dev 

538  038 

-6.5 

NWK 

2062 

8  00 

Network  Equipment  Tech 

856  000 

00 

NN 

39  87 

1543 

Newbridge  Networks 

24  06 

2  44 

92 
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EXCH 

WEEX 

flANSE 

HU  CMIKE 

cum 

N0K  A 

15537 

46  68 

Nokia  Corp  _______ 

135  00 

4.13 

3  2 

NT 

69.25 

26  81 

Northern  Telecom  Ltd 

57  94 

213 

PAIR 

24.37 

6  00 

Pairgain  Technologies  Inc. 

8  66 

0  34 

38 

PCTL 

11.93 

4.75 

Picturetel 

8  26 

044 

-5.0 

SPA 

35.00 

11.75 

Scientific  Ajlanta  (H) 

32  31 

2ei 

95 

SHVA 

14.37 

2  75 

Shiva 

5  91 

003 

TLAB 

93.12 

31.37 

Tellabs  Inc 

78  25 

206 

2  7 

USW 

66  00 

4681 

US  Wi  it 

v,  44 

694 

115 

VRLK 
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PALM  COMPUTING  INC . 66 

PBL  ONLINE  PTY.  LTD . 58 

PC  DOCS/FULCRUM 

TECHNOLOGIES . 8. 43 

PEOPLESOFT  INC . 64. 75 

PEP  BOYS . 6 

PEROT  SYSTEMS  CORP. . 1 

PERVASIVE  SOFTWARE  INC . 64 

PLANT-WIDE  RESEARCH  GROUP . 8 

PLATINUM  TECHNOLOGY  INC . 28 

PPG  INDUSTRIES  INC . 12 

PRICEWATERHOUSECOOPERS . 28 

PRINCETON  SOFTECH . 1 

PROGRESS  RAIL  SERVICES  CO . 75 

PURDUE  UNIVERSITY . 10 

QUARK . 45 

RADISSON  HOTELS 

INTERNATIONAL  INC . 55 

READER’S  DIGEST  ASSOCIATION . 4 

RED  HAT  SOFTWARE  INC . 62 

REEBOK  INTERNATIONAL  LTD . 75 

REMEDY  CORP. . 64 

RESEARCH  TRIANGLE  INSTITUTE  ...  98 

RESTRAC  INC . 64 

REYNOLDS  METALS  CO . 6 

RICH  PRODUCTS  CORP. . 83 

RICOLA  U.S.A . 43 

ROYAL  BANK  OF  CANADA . 8 

SAP  AG . 12.  20.  43.64 

SARA  LEE  CORP . 43 

SEARS.  ROEBUCK  AND  CO . 40.  75 

SECRETARIAT  OF  THE  PACIFIC 

COMMUNITY . 

SEMICO  RESEARCH  CO . 4 

SEQUENT  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  INC. .  62 

SHIVA  CORP . 68 

SILICON  GRAPHICS  INC . 8.  72 

SK  HAND  TOOL  CORP. . 75 

SOCIETY  FOR  INFORMATION 

MANAGEMENT . 6 

SONY  CORP . 66 

SQRIBE  TECHNOLOGIES . 28 

STARMED1A  INC . 58 

STOUFFER’S . 45 

SUBARU  OF  AMERICA  INC . 8 


SUN  MICROSYSTEMS  INC.8. 14.  36. 66. 72 


SYMANTEC  CORP . 67 

SYMBOL  TECHNOLOGIES  INC . 58 

SYNQUEST  INC . 43 

SYSTEMS  SOFTWARE 

ASSOCIATES  INC . 43 

TARGETSMART  INC . 64 

TEXTILE  CLOTHING 

TECHNOLOGY  CORP . 16 

THE  DELPHI  GROUP . 8.  43 

THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

GENERAL  INSURANCE  CO . 48 

THE  FOURTEEN  RESEARCH  CORP. . 1 

THE  HURWITZ  GROUP . 28 

THE  PRINCIPAL  FINANCIAL  GROUP  ...  75 

THE  TUNITAS  GROUP . 14 

THE  YANKEE  GROUP . 28. 58 

THOMAS  EDISON  STATE  COLLEGE. ...  14 

THRU- PUT  TECHNOLOGIES  INC . 43 

TURNER  INDUSTRIES . 75 

U.S.  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE . 20 

UMAX  TECHNOLOGIES  INC . 71 

UNISYS  CORP . 8 

UNITED  AIR  LINES  INC . 40 

UNIVERSITY  CORPORATION 
FOR  ADVANCED  INTERNET 

DEVELOPMENT . 36 

UPSTREAM  CONSULTING  INC . 20 

USA  NETWORKS  INC . 44 

VERISIGN  INC . 14.  28 

VERITY  INC . 8 

VIEWSONIC  CORP . 66 

VIRTUAL  FINANCIAL  SERVICES  INC  48 

VMWARE  INC  ..• . 64 

WAL-MART . 1 

WARNER-LAMBERT  CO . 10 

WAWA  INC . 41 

WEB3D  CONSORTIUM . 28 

WESSON/PETER  PAN  FOODS  CO  43 

WORLD  WIDE  WEB  CONSORTIUM . 8 

WORLDTALK  CORP. . 14 

WSR  CONSULTING  GROUP .  58 

XEROX  CORP. . 12. 70 

YAHOO  INC . 44.  58 

YAMAHA  CORP.  OF  AMERICA .  41 
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Greeting  Card  Rivals 

a 


revenue 
and  earn¬ 
ings  by  $100  mil¬ 
lion  during  the  next 
year.  Today,  retailers  must 
keep  American  Greetings  in¬ 
ventory  as  they  order  new 
products  on  a  set  schedule.  But 
in  the  future,  retail  buyers  will 
be  able  to  replace  cards  more 


often  because  of  the  system 
American  Greetings  has  in¬ 
stalled  to  reduce  the  time  be¬ 
tween  designing  new 
products  and  shipping 
them  to  retail  stores. 
Although  Cleveland- 
based  American 
Greetings  declined  to 
discuss  system 
details, 
CEO 

Of  Morry 
Weiss 
said  in 
a  state¬ 
ment  that 
technolo¬ 
gy  ad¬ 
vances 

would  allow 
the  company 
to  offer  more  in¬ 
novative  cards, 
ship  designs  faster  to  retailers, 
cut  inventories  —  and  boost 
sales  again  in  2001. 

Technology  investment  at 
both  companies  is  “part  of  be¬ 
coming  more  effective  and 


count”  makers  such  as  Factory 
Card  Outlet  Corp.  in 
Naperville,  Ill.,  said  Hallmark’s 
vice  president  of  IT  James 
Miller. 

Privately  held  Hallmark  was 
able  to  produce  the  Warm 
Wishes  line  in  a  “fraction”  of 
the  usual  20-month  card  de¬ 
sign  and  development  process, 
thanks  to  technology,  Miller 
said.  Warm  Wishes  cards  are 
now  in  about  20  Wal-Mart 
stores  but  will  be  released 
starting  today  to  thousands  of 
other  stores.  They’re  the  first 
Hallmark  card  line  digitally  re¬ 
designed  from  old  designs 
stored  in  a  7T-byte  database. 

In  a  new  process  involving 
database  tools  built  by  Hall¬ 
mark’s  IT  staff,  small  teams  of 
product  planners,  editors  and 
artists  can  call  up  old  designs 
on  desktop  computers  and 


quickly  send  them  to  a 
printer,  Miller  said. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.-based 
Hallmark  employs  about 
700  artists,  most  using 
desktop  computers  for  de¬ 
signs. 

Each  year,  the  $4  billion 
company,  which  has  40%  of 
the  domestic  card  market, 
produces  11,000  new  card  de¬ 
signs  and  8,000  reused  card 
designs.  The  Warm  Wishes 
campaign  begins  a  process  to 
use  computers  to  retrieve  digi¬ 
tal  images  quickly  from  a  data¬ 
base. 

Meanwhile,  American 
Greetings,  with  annual  rev¬ 
enue  of  $2.2  billion  and  33%  of 
the  card  market,  said  recent 
technology  investments  —  de¬ 
signed  to  get  new  cards  to 
store  shelves  more  quickly  — 
are  expected  to  cut  into  its 


bringing  costs  down,”  said 
Sheldon  Grodsky,  an  analyst  at 
Grodsky  Associates  Inc.  in 
South  Orange,  N.J.  “And  it’s  not 
an  easy  thing  to  do,  since  the 
most  important  thing  is  to  put 
something  on  the  counter  that 
most  women  want  to  buy,” 
Grodsky  said.  Women  are  the 
majority  of  buyers  —  more 
than  80%. 

Hallmark  ( www.hallmark . 
com )  and  American  Greetings 
( www.americangreetings.com ) 
both  have  Web  sites  touting 
personalized  greeting  cards 
and  holiday  reminders.  But  it’s 
the  retail  market  that  still  dom¬ 
inates  the  business. 

Both  companies  are  working 
to  hold  down  prices,  said  Sally 
Schaadt,  equity  analyst  at  The 
Fourteen  Research  Corp.  in 
New  York.  Some  retailers  such 
as  Wal-Mart  won’t  allow  man¬ 
ufacturers  to  raise  prices,  and 
having  cards  that  cost  99  cents 
as  well  as  $4  high-end  cards  is 
a  good  way  to  attract  more 
buyers,  she  said.  > 


Continued  from  page  1 

Leap  Year 

The  culprits  are  sloppy  pro¬ 
gramming  and  short-sighted¬ 
ness,  he  said.  “The  same  damn 
things  keep  happening  over 
and  over  and  over  again,  be¬ 
cause  people  don’t  learn  from 
history.” 

Especially  worrisome  is  that, 
in  a  Computerworld  survey  of 
105  information  tech¬ 
nology  managers, 

17%  didn’t  know 
2000  is  a  leap  year. 

“2000  is  gonna  be  a 
stinker  because  there 
are  a  lot  of  people 
that  don’t  understand 
whether  it’s  a  leap 
year  or  not,”  Neu¬ 
mann  said. 

The  confusion 

arises  because  the 
rules  for  determining 
leap  years  are  more 
complicated  than  the  “every 
four  years”  rule  taught  in  grade 
school.  There  are  two  other 
factors:  Years  divisible  by  100 
aren’t  leap  years,  except  that 
years  divisible  by  400  are.  So 
1900  wasn’t  a  leap  year,  2000 
will  be  and  2100  won’t  be. 


The  survey  found  that  many 
large  U.S.  corporations  appear 
to  be  addressing  the  leap  year 
issue  at  the  same  time  they  fix 
the  “00”  year  rollover  problem. 
Seven  in  10  respondents  said 
they  expect  to  have  their  sys¬ 
tems  ready  for  the  leap  year  by 
June,  and  the  rest  expect  to  fin¬ 
ish  by  year’s  end. 

Many  IT  executives  said 
they  would  be  surprised  if  oth¬ 
er  companies  haven’t  factored 
the  leap  year  into 
their  year  2000  plan¬ 
ning.  “It  would  be 
silly  for  companies 
to  miss  this.  [Leap 
year]  has  been  talked 
about  for  so  long  it 
shouldn’t  be  a  prob¬ 
lem,”  said  Michael 
Radcliff,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  information 
systems  at  Owens 
Corning,  a  Toledo, 
Ohio-based  building 
materials  supplier. 

But  history  isn’t  on  the  opti¬ 
mists’  side.  Virtually  every 
leap  year  in  the  computer  age 
has  had  glitches,  including  the 
following  episodes  in  1996: 

■  About  60,000  people  were 
unable  to  buy  Fantasy  5  lottery 
tickets  in  Arizona  on  Feb.  29 


because  the  lottery-machine 
software  didn’t  recognize  the 
leap  day. 

■  Lab  equipment  software 
used  by  heart  surgeons  at  Pap- 
woth  Hospital  in  the  U.K. 
couldn’t  function  Feb.  29,  so 
the  lab  analysis  had  to  be  done 
by  other  labs  using  a  different 
vendor’s  equipment. 

■  A  higher  taxicab  fare  in  New 
York  went  into  effect  March  1. 
But  meters  programmed  by 
one  company  in  Queens  forgot 
about  the  leap  day  and  charged 
the  higher  rate  on  Feb.  29. 

In  fact,  7%  of  the  IT  man¬ 
agers  surveyed  by  Computer- 
world  said  their  company  had 
experienced  leap-year  systems 
problems.  And  22%  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  said  they  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  leap-year 
compliance  of  their  trading 
partners’  systems  next  year. 

“The  sophisticated  [organi¬ 
zations]  know  it’s  a  leap  year,” 
said  Capers  Jones,  chief  scien¬ 
tist  at  Artemis  Management 
Systems  Inc.  in  Burlington, 
Mass.  But  for  those  that 
haven’t  factored  it  in,  Jones  es¬ 
timated  that  10%  to  12%  of  the 
applications  that  handle  the 
century  change  “will  miss  the 
leap  year  part  of  it.” 


OWENS  C0RN- 
ING’S  Michael  Rad¬ 
cliff:  “It  shouldn’t 
be  a  problem” 


Companies  looking  solely 
for  “00”  date  rollover  prob¬ 
lems  will  miss  leap  year  and 
daylight-saving  time  problems, 
Neumann  said,  because  they 
show  up  in  different  parts  of 
the  code. 

Vigilance  is  the  key.  MBIA 
Inc.,  an  Armonk,  N.Y. -based  in¬ 
surer  of  government  bonds,  al¬ 
ready  has  identified  a  third- 
party  portfolio  management 
application  that  hadn’t  includ¬ 
ed  the  extra  day  in  its  original 
year  2000  remediation. 

MBIA  contacted  the  vendor 
and  discovered  that  a  leap-year 
patch  was  in  the  works.  “But  it 
proves  that  there’s  never  com¬ 
plete  assurance  in  third-party 
software.  It  behooves  any  orga¬ 
nization  to  do  a  double-check,” 
said  Michele  Lachiusa-Likens, 
a  consultant  working  on  the 
year  2000  project  at  MBIA.  A 
software  tool  from  Princeton 
Softech  Inc.  in  Princeton,  N.J., 
which  “ages”  a  program  to  see 
if  it  works  on  particular  days, 
found  the  problem.  I 


MOREONLINE 

The  complexitiy  of  leap  years  can  be 
blamed  on  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  Why?  Visit 
our  Web  site  for  an  explanation. 

www.computerworld.com/more 


Pop  Quiz 


To  the  best  of  your 
knowledge,  is  next  year 
a  leap  year? 


No/Don't  know 


Do  you  know  the  three  rules 
for  determining  a  leap  year? 


Base:  105  IT  managers  at  U.S. 
businesses  with  100  or  more 
employees 
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WEIRD  WILD  WEB 


pe&ne  the  Internet,  vje  were  only  bustin' 
chops  locally.  But  now.virth  ow  Web  site, 
vie’re  bustin'  chops  all  ower  the  world.  * 


A  collection  of  outposts  on  the  electronic  frontier 

PursuitWatch  •  www.pursuitwatch.com  •  If  you  live  in  L.A.  and 
revel  in  O.J.-style  police  car  chases,  this  site  will  page  you  the  mo¬ 
ment  a  chase  hits  the  TV  airwaves.  (Fee:  $16  for  six  months.) 

First  Lines  •  www.people.cornell.edu/pages/jad22  •  The  first  lines 
of  297  famous  books  —  but  not  “It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night.” 

Masquerade  •  www.masquerade.com  •  A  chat  room  where  you 
attend  a  party  as  your  favorite  his- 

ioi'K  a!  character.  Recently,  Abe  I  wf Mil 

Lincoln  accused  Nostradamus  of 

being  a  pessimist,  while  <  lengths  c  AXtTRTc.  . 

Khan  made  a  pass  at  foan  of  Arc. 

Microsoft  Editorial  Cartoons 

•  www.cagle.com.  microsoft  •  Scan 
the  latest  jabs  at  Hill  Gates  find  the 
Microsoft  antitrust  trial,  from  65 

participating  newspaper  editorial 
cartoonists. 


UnGroom’d  •  www.ungroomd.com  •  Brides  get  magazines  that 
are  two  inches  thick.  What  do  grooms  get?  This  site,  with  a  man’s 
perspective  on  engagement,  marriage  and  what  follows. 


INSIDE  LINES 


NOT  THE  TROUBLE 
THEY  EXPECTED 

Year  2000  testing  may 
open  a  bigger  can  of 
worms  than  you  thought. 
In  Decatur,  Ga„  three  fire 
department  supervisors 
lost  their  jobs  when  tech¬ 
nicians  testing  their  com¬ 
puters  for  Y2K  compliance 
found  sexually  explicit 
material  apparently  down¬ 
loaded  from  the  Internet. 
The  city’s  sexual-harass¬ 
ment  policy  prohibits  such 
material  in  the  workplace. 

GOOD  ANSWER 

After  delivering  a  keynote 
talk  at  a  technology  con¬ 
ference  last  week,  former 
President  George 
Bush  was  asked  for  his 


views  on  taxing  online 
commerce. 

His  response  -  “You 
know  something,  I  don’t 
know  one  damn  thing 
about  that"  -  resulted  in 
audience  laughter  and 
applause.  And  if  he  tried  to 
answer  the  question  about 
E-commerce,  Bush 
quipped,  the  audience 
would  know  that. 

Bush,  who  admits  to 
having  WebTV  in  his  bed¬ 
room,  described  himself 
as  “semi-illiterate”  about 
the  Internet. 

COACH  STEVE 

Microsoft  president  Steve 
Ballmer  -  who  always 
looked  a  lot  like  a  high 
school  football  coach  to  us 


The  Next  Big  Thing 
For  Trade  Shows 


AVATARS  LIKE  Max  Headroom 
may  be  greeting  you  at  trade- 
shows  soon.  The  advantage  of 
“electronic  booth  staffing”  is  that  these 
virtual  humans  never  tire  and  can  dish 
out  accurate  information  at  all  times. 
Research  Triangle  Institute  in  Research 
Triangle  Park,  N.C.,  developed  an  interac¬ 
tive  kiosk  that  combines  natural  language 
processing  and  adaptive  behavior  models 
so  the  avatar  can  carry  on  conversations 
and  explain  new  p-p-p-products  to  show- 
goers.  “They  will  be  just  as  knowledge¬ 
able,  friendly  and  humorous  at  the  end  of 
the  day  as  they  are  at  the  beginning,”  says 
Carol  Gunther-Mohr,  manager  of  the 
institute’s  Exhibitar  program. 


<  AVATARS  NEVER  get  sore  feet  and 
can  give  the  usual  trade-show  booth 
some  personality  and  pizzazz 


anyhow  -  appears  to  be 
raising  spirits  in  Redmond. 

Latest  case  in  point: 
Each  software  developer 
is  now  reportedly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  specific  com¬ 
ponents  he  or  she  works 
on. 

Once  the  software 
ships,  customer  com¬ 
plaints  mean  fewer 
bonuses  or  lower  pay. 
You’d  think  that  would  be 
a  morale-buster,  but  devel¬ 
opers  seem  to  like  the  fact 
that,  for  a  change,  some¬ 
body’s  in  charge. 

OVERHEARD 

FCC  chairman  William 
Kennard,  after  the  FCC 
announced  it  has  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  Internet  phone 
calls:  “We  are  not  regulat¬ 
ing  the  Internet  and  we 
will  not  do  so  as  long  as  I 
am  chairman.” . . .  Intel 
executive  Pat  Gelsinger 
at  last  week’s  Intel  Devel¬ 
opers  Forum,  begging  PC 
makers  for  more  stylish 
PCs:  “Interesting,  innova¬ 
tive  design  isn’t  occurring 
only  on  the  iMac.” . . . 

Cary  Parker,  spokes¬ 
man  for  electronic  tax  fil¬ 
ing  firm  Nelco,  on  the 
surge  in  personal  tax 
E-filings  and  questions 
on  weekday  mornings:  “I 
guess  they  want  to  used 
more  advanced  computer 
equipment  and  the  com¬ 
pany’s  dime  to  make  the 
phone  call.” 


RUMOR  MILL 
Adobe  Systems  should 
launch  InDesign  this  week, 
its  latest  effort  to  topple 
publishing  software  king- 
of-the-hill  Quark.  Adobe 
knows  it  faces  an  uphill 
climb  -  the  new  product 
was  code  named  K2,  after 
a  very  big  mountain. . . . 
Computer  Associates 
and  Vetronix  are  working 
on  products  due  in  July 
that  will  diagnose  an  auto¬ 
mobile’s  problems  via 
wireless  links. . . .  Start-up 
Vivant  in  Oakland,  Calif., 
is  readying  a  Web-based 
tool  to  let  IT  shops  man¬ 
age  contract  labor.  It’s  due 
this  summer. 

OOPS! 

A  police  computer  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  switched 
itself  on  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  on  Sunday,  Feb. 
21,  and  made  phone  calls 
that  awakened  more 
than  400  residents, 
according  to  the  Reuters 
news  service.  The  system 
was  supposed  to  call 
during  the  day  and  invite 
residents  to  a  police 
community  forum.  Well,  at 
least  they’ll  have  some¬ 
thing  to  talk  about. 

You  can  call  news  edi¬ 
tor  Patricia  Keefe  any¬ 
time  with  news  tips  and 
tidbits  at  (508)  820-8183, 
or  you  can  E-mail  her  at 
patricia_keefe@ 
computerworld.com. 


The  5th  Wave 


Up  to  2-way  Pentium®  II  processors  (up  to  450  MHz)  /  Up  to  1GB  SDRAM  ECC  memory  /  Starting  at  $3,364* 


(C^e-buH  n«‘SvS  tools 


Introducing  the  worry-free  Netfinity  5000  server  from  IBM.  It’s  fast.  It’s  reliable.  It  keeps  your  business  running  smoothly  24  hours  a  day. 
So  now  you  can  catch  some  shut-eye  without  shutting  down  your  business.  It’s  hot-pluggable  (add  disk  drives  without  turning  it  off),  scalable 
(add  storage  and  processors  as  you  grow)  and  lets  you  manage  your  network  remotely.  It  also  runs  Windows  NT"  and  includes  light-path 
diagnostics  for  more  accurate  problem  detection,  as  well  as  access  to  Web  Server  Accelerator  software,  giving  customers  quicker 
access  to  your  Web  site.  Take  the  worry  out  of  running  your  e-business.  Visit  www.ibm.com/netfinity  or  call  1  800  IBM  7255,  ext.  5017. 


THE  IBM  NETFINITY  5000  SERVER 
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YOU  NEED  SLEEP. 

YOUR  BUSINESS  DOESN’T. 


pentium'U 


•Estimated  reseller  price  to  end  users  lor  Netfinity  5000  model  865912Y  includes  IBM  4  5GB  Hard  Disk  Drive  Certain  features  described  above  are  available  lor  an  additional  charge.  Actual  reseller  prices  may  vary  MHz  denoies  rmcroprocesso!  ntetnal  dock  speed  only,  other  (actors  may  also  alter.’  apphcabon  pen*  mai ce 
IBM  product  names  are  trademarks  ol  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  Microsoft.  Windows  and  Windows  NT  are  registered  trademarks  ol  Microsoft  Corporation.  The  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  ot  Intel  Corporation  ©  1998  IBM  Corp  All  ngrus  'eser  <ed 


Making  it  Easy  to 
Deliver  the  Right 
Data... to  the  Right 
Decision  Makers 


Datamation 


Product 
<>f  ihc  Year 


IS  MANAGERS'  CHOICE 


Category.  Data  Warehousing 


R«ad«rship 

Award 

1997 


Category:  Data  Warehousing 


So  much  business  data.  Scattered  in  so  many 
places  throughout  your  company  Is  it  any  wonder 
you  find  it  difficult  to  provide  access  to  consistent, 
reliable,  and  timely  information  to  fuel  effective 
decisions?  The  SAS  Data  Warehousing  Solution — 
from  the  world’s  leading  decision  support 
provider — helps  you  meet  the  challenge. 


Data  Integrity  and  Quality 

Seamless  Integration 
and  Process  Automation 


What’s  more,  we’ll  guide  you  every  step  of  the 
way — from  getting  started  to  managing  your 
data  warehouse.  One  solution  brings  you  the 
approach,  technology,  and  resources  you  need. 
We’ll  provide  the  entire  solution,  or  integrate  easily 
with  your  existing  technologies. 

The  SAS  Data  Warehousing  Solution  lets  you 
provide  a  single  version  of  the  truth  to  your  entire 
business  community.. as  you  make  optimal  use  of 
your  existing  hardware,  software,  and  data. 


Maximum  Return 
on  Investment 

Strategic  Partnerships 

Step-by-Step 

Implementation 

Web  Enabled 


The  Data  Warehousing  Product  of  the  Year 

See  for  yourself  why  200,000  IT  managers  named 
the  SAS  solution  their  Data  Warehousing  Product 
of  the  Year... for  two  years  running.  Visit  us  at 
www.sas.com/dw  for  more  information  and  to 
request  a  free  SAS  Data  Warehousing  mouse  pad. 


Year  2000  Compliant 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


E-mail:  cw@sas.com  www.sas.com/dw  91  >77.8200 


In  Canada  phone  1  800  363.8397  SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1998  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
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FROM  COMPUTERWORLD,  THE  NEWSPAPER  FOR  IT  LEADERS 

COMPUTERWORLD  MAGAZINES  GROUP 

Computerworld’ s  award-winning  editorial  staff  publishes  a  variety  of 
annual  magazines  and  monthly  supplements  focused  on  issues  of  interest 
to  IT  Leaders.  Sponsorship  of  these  publications  aligns  your  branding 
message  with  a  targeted  editorial  discussion  of  a  particular  IT  topic  or 
technology  segment. 


COMPUTERWORLD 
TECHNOLOGY  BUYERS  DATABASE 

Now  you  can  put  your  finger  on 
the  pulse  of  over  25,000  business 
professionals’  buying  habits  for 
more  than  100  IT  products.  The 
Computerworld  Technology 
Buyers  Database  helps  you 
understand  your  customers’ 
buying  intentions  and  strategi¬ 
cally  predict  customer  switching 
behavior  or  continued  future 
brand  preference. 

COMPUTERWORLD  CAREERS 

For  32  years,  Computerworld’ s 
recruitment  section  has  been 
a  must-read  for  upwardly 
mobile  IT  professionals.  And 
Computerworld  was  the  First 
technology  employment 
resource  supplemented  with 
career-specific  editorial 
coverage  every  week.  Reach  new 
recruits  in  print,  online,  on 
campus,  and  face-to-face  with 
Computerworld  Careers. 

COMPUTERWORLD  MARKETPLACE 

The  Computerworld  Marketplace 
section  is  the  most  cost-effective 
vehicle  for  reaching  the  most 
active  IT  buyers  in  Computer- 
world’s  audience.  With  11  ad  sizes 
and  rates  to  choose  from,  there’s 
something  for  every  budget  here. 


MARKETPACK 

Direct  response  cards  are 
among  the  most  efficient  tools 
in  direct  marketing.  The 
effectiveness  of  Computer- 
world  MarketPack  has  made 
it  the  leading  card  program  in 
the  industry. 


CUSTOM  PUBLICATIONS 

If  your  message  is  too  complex  to 
be  conveyed  in  a  single  page  or 
spread,  a  custom  published  piece 
is  the  answer.  Computerworld’ s 
custom  publications  give  you  the 
flexibility  to  craft  a  complete 
product  story  that  is  easy  to  read, 
persuasive,  and  credible. 


COMPUTERWORLD  ONLINE 
(www.computerworld.com) 

IT  Leaders  use  Computerworld 
online  in  combination  with  the 
print  edition  of  Computerworld 
to  get  a  continuous  feed  of 
essential  news,  analysis,  and 
services  not  available  anywhere 
else.  Traditional  banners  as  well 
as  highly  customized  sponsor¬ 
ships  are  available  to  meet  your 
marketing  goals. 


For  more  information  on  any  of 
these  invaluable  resources,  call 
your  Computerworld  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  or  1-800-343-6474  today. 


www.computerworld.com 

COMPUTERWORLD 

The  Newspaper  for  IT  Leaders 
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INTRODUCING  THE  5-DAY  AD  CLOSE 


The  Quickest  Ad  Close  in  the  West 

The  quickest  advertising  close  in  the  entire  IT  publish¬ 
ing  industry,  to  be  more  precise. 

ComputerworlcT s  advertising  close  is  now  Monday  at 
12  Noon  (EST) — three  days  shorter  than  the  published 
ad  close  date  of  any  weekly  enterprise  publication  and  a 
mere  five  working  days  prior  to  the  issue’s  delivery  day 
of  the  following  Monday.  The  faster  close  gives  you  a 
chance  to  break  campaigns  more  quickly,  submit 
materials  later,  and  produce  ads  related  to  fast-breaking 
technology  news. 

Call  your  Computerworld  sales  representative  to  take 
advantage  of  the  5-day  close. 


IDG’S  HIGH  TECH  MARKETING  BOOT  CAMP 


We’re  Looking  for  a  Few  Good  Marketers 

IDG’s  High  Tech  Marketing  Boot  Camp  is  a  3-day 
seminar  designed  to  give  marketing  professionals  the 
knowledge,  strategies,  and  tools  to  create  effective  high- 
tech  marketing  programs.  The  seminar  covers  a  broad 
range  of  topics  including  branding,  product  positioning, 
channel  marketing,  marketing  communications,  market 
planning,  and  more. 

The  lead  instructor,  John  Ellett,  President  of  Ellett 
Group,  is  one  of  the  industry’s  most  astute  marketers. 
More  than  300  marketing  professionals  from  companies 
such  as  Microsoft,  Oracle,  Dell,  Compaq,  Hewlett- 
Packard,  3Com,  and  Cisco  have  attended  this 
comprehensive  seminar  series. 

Boot  Camp  is  scheduled  for  March  and  October  in 
California,  and  May  in  Texas.  Call  your  Computerworld 
sales  representative  for  details. 


COMPUTERWORLD  ADVERTISING  SALES  OFFICES 


Give  Computerworld  a  Buzz 


HEADQUARTERS 

800-343-6474 


500  OLD  CONNECTICUT  PATH 
FRAMINGHAM,  MA  01701 


NORTHEAST 

508-879-0700 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA 
650-357-0200 


MIDWEST 

312-943-4266 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
425-451-0211 


SOUTH 

972-233-0882 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
949-250-3942 


NEW  YORK  METRO 
201-587-0090 

SOUTHEAST 

904-284-4972 


MARKETPLACE/ 

MARKETPACK 

508-820-8249 
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Software  Service  and  Support  Users  rate  their  software  vendors’  technical 
support  offerings.  Editorial  contact:  James  Connolly. 

QuickStudy  How  data  compression  makes  it  possible  to  store  and  transmit 
large  amounts  of  data  and  complex  files  such  as  images  and  video. 

Editorial  contact:  Stefanie  McCann. 

Personalization  in  Electronic  Commerce  An  examination  of  the  technologies 
and  strategies  that  corporate  users  have  implemented  to  tailor  their 
electronic  commerce  offerings  for  individual  customers.  Editorial  contact: 
James  Connolly. 

QuickStudy  How  you  can  benefit  from  software  agents  that  gather  your 
information  in  the  background.  Editorial  contact:  Stefanie  McCann.  (ICE,  Boston) 
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QuickStudy  How  data  mining  can  help  you  spot  patterns  and  make  sense 
of  a  huge  batch  of  data.  Editorial  contact:  Stefanie  McCann. 
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The  Top  100  IT  Products  of  the  20th  Century  Users  and  industry  experts  have 
their  say  in  identifying  the  information-related  technologies  that  have 
had  the  greatest  impact  on  our  lives  and  our  businesses.  Editorial  contact: 

James  Connolly. 

Quarterly  Hiring  Survey  An  update  on  where  the  jobs  are.  Editorial  contact: 

David  Weldon. 

QuickStudy  How  unsolicited  e-mail  has  made  spam  a  four-letter  word. 
Editorial  contact:  Stefanie  McCann. 
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The  Future  of  the  IT  Organization  A  snapshot  of  how  the  IT  organization 
will  shape  up  in  the  coming  years  as  it  adapts  to  new  corporate 
structures  and  emerging  technologies.  Editorial  contacts:  James  Connolly  (technology 
issues)  and  Allan  Alter  (corporate  issues). 

QuickStudy  What  you  need  to  know  about  the  application  servers  that  sit 
behind  your  browser  and  keep  the  business  running.  Editorial  contact: 

Stefanie  McCann. 


The  New  Desktop  A  look  at  the  evolution  and  innovation  that  has  gone 
into  desktop  computers,  and  how  the  standard  PC  stacks  up  against 
alternatives  like  thin  clients,  managed  PCs  and  notebooks.  Editorial  contact: 
James  Connolly. 

Sixth  Annual  IT  Job  Satisfaction  Survey  IT  staffers  rate  their  employers,  their 
career  opportunities,  their  work  environment  and  their  compensation. 
Editorial  contact:  David  Weldon. 

QuickStudy  How  Geographical  Information  Systems  (GIS)  can  help  you 
map  out  business  opportunities.  Editorial  contact:  Stefanie  McCann. 


QuickStudy  How  digital  wrappers  help  to  deliver  compressed  data. 

Editorial  contact:  Stefanie  McCann. 

Java:  Is  Java  Ready  for  Prime  Time?  A  look  at  the  state  of  development  tools 
and  Java  applications  for  the  corporate  world.  Editorial  contact:  James  Connolly. 
QuickStudy  How  applets  do  their  job,  executing  simple  tasks  as  part  of  a 
bigger  application.  Editorial  contact:  Stefanie  McCann. 

The  Internet  @  25  A  retrospective  on  the  impact  of  the  Internet  on  the 
business  world.  Editorial  contact:  Steve  Ulfelder.  (N+I,  Las  Vegas) 

QuickStudy  The  role  transaction  servers  play  in  electronic  commerce. 
Editorial  contact:  Stefanie  McCann. 
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Data  Mining  A  look  at  some  of  the  tools  that  can  help  users  find  just 
the  right  information  in  the  corporate  database.  Editorial  contact:  James  Connolly. 
QuickStudy  Why  the  Component  Object  Model  (COM)  is  one  of  the  key 
architectures  that  allow  objects  to  interoperate  in  a  network.  Editorial  contact: 
Stefanie  McCann. 


This  editorial  calendar  is  subject  to  change  at  the  discretion  of  Computerworld. 
Please  check  with  your  advertising  sales  representative  to  confirm  issue  editorial  content. 


